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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

Public. 

T HE utility bf full and faithful Re- 
gifters of the prefent practice of 
Hufbandry, in well cultivated Diftridts, 
occurred to ihe about ten years ago — 
when, in a journey of four or five hundred 
miles through the central parts of the 
Iflarid, I experienced the inutility of a 
tranfient view ; but, at the fame time; 
clearly faw the advantages which would 
accrue from a twelvemonth’s resi^. 
hence in the immediate Diftridl of the 
practice to be regiitered. At that time, 
however, I was too bufily employed in 
tegiftering my own practice * to think of 

* See Minutes of Agriculture inSuRREr; 

a 2 extending 
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extending my Regifter, in any way, to tfrs 
pradtice of others. — But being fortunate- 
ly releafed from my connexion in Surrey, 
and having prepared for publication my 
Experiments arid Observations^wz- 
cerning Agriculture and the Wea- 
ther,! found leifure to refledt more ma- 
turely on the means of perfedting the fyf- 
tem, which I had - , with much delibera-- 

1 w 

tion, fketched out, and which I had in- 
part filled up, from niy own pradtice. 

In February 1780, I fubmitted to the 
Society of Arts in London, as the firft 
Society, profeffedly Agricultural, in the 
.kingdom, the following Plan, 


( V ) 


P . L A N 

FOR PROMOTING 

AGRICULTURE. 

THE knowledge of Agriculture ei- 
ther refults from experience, limply ^ 
pr is acquired through the united efforts 
'of experience and theory. 

Theory may facilitate, by analyzing 
the fubjedt, and giving a comprehenlive 
view of thelcience in general;-— eluci- 
date, by commenting on the experience 
already acquired; — accelerate, by pro- 
poling lit fubjedts for future inveftiga- 
tions ; — but cannot convey any certain 
information without the aid and con- 
currence of experience. 

The experience of Agricultureisac- 
quired through adequate obfervation, 
either on felf-pradtice, or on the prac- 
tice of others. 

The pradtice of an individual, how- 
ever, is generally limited to fome parti- 
a 3 . cular 
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cular branch of management, on fome 
certain foilan4fituation; and a general 
knowledge of Agriculture muft not be 
expected from the practice of any one 
man. 

A man, neverthelefs, who has fpent 
a long life in the practice of fome certain 
department, muft necelfarily have ac- 
quired a confiderable fhare of know- 
ledge of that particular department: 
and it is probable, that were the know- 
ledge of the individuals who excel in 
the feveral departments of hufoandry, 
—were the knowledge of the able ft 
farmers in the beft-cultivated parts of 
the ifland collefted Englilh Agri- 

culture would be found, at this day, to 
be far advanced towards perfection. 

But the individuals who excel in agri- 
culture are unknown to each other ; 
and, if aflbciated, could not probably 
communicate their knowledge, with 
any degree of precilion : for their art 
being the refult of habit, it is too fa- 
miliar to be minutely defcribed. Their 
- farms 
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TO THE PUBLIC. vii 

Farms are th»e only records in which it 
is regiftered, and even there it is as 
fleeting as the hour in which it is per- 
formed. Nothing but adtual obferva- 
tion, and immediately regiltering, in 
writing, the feveral operations, as they 
pafs throughout the year, can render 
the practice of individuals of extend ve 
fervice to the Public. 

In fhort, the art of agriculture rauft 
ever remain imperfedt whilte it is fqffer- 
ed tolanguifh in the memoty*.artd die 
with the pradtitioner : Record, only, 
can perpetuate the art; a'ndSYSTEM, 
alone, render the fcience comprehen- 
five *. , 

. Mr. Marshall has already fubmitted 
-to the Public a regifter of his own 
pradtice during five years ; comprer 
bending a plan for acquiring agricub 
tural knowledge, fyfiematically, frpm 

• What Dr. Johnfon fays of Language is applicable 
to Agriculture— — “ Diction merely vocal is always 
“ L- its rhiidhood. As no man leaves his eloquence ■ 
“ behind him, the new generations have all to learn.” 
—Journey to the U'efttrn IJlands of Scotland. 

a 4 felf- 
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felf-practice * ; which plan is equally, 
applicable to the practice of others j 
provided the obfervations be performed 
without remiflion, and by one who is 
accuflomedto agricultural obfervation. 
He has alfo endeavoured to trace out 
the foundation of a fyftem, fo far as his 
own practice has extended. 

His present Plan is, to extend his 
obfervations to the practice of others j 
more efpecially as it appertains to .the 
breeding, rearing, and fatting of cattle 
— to the dairy management, — to the 
management of £heep, — to the drain- 
ing and watering of meadows, — and to 
the grafs-land, or ley-management in • 
general. After he is become profici-. 
ent in thefe departments, his intentions 
are tp extend his survey of provin- 
cial agriculture to the arable or 
plow-management. 

His intended mode of obfervation is 
this : Having pitched upon the branch 
of management to be ftudied, and the 

I 

* See Experiments and Obfervations, as above. 

diftria 
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diftridt which excels in the pradlice of 
that particular branch, he propofes to 
fix his . place of refidence, during 
twelve months, in a farm-houfe;-- 
if pollible, in the houfe of the bell- 
informed farmer in the dillridt pitched 
upon ; and there, .with daily attention, 
minutely obferve and regifter the living 
practice which furrounds him : not the 
practice of theoretical, but of profef- 
fional farmers ; or rather the provincial 
pradtice of the didridt, county, or coun- 
try obferved; neverthelefs attending to 
improvements and excellencies, by 
whomfoever pradlifed. 

Nor is his plan confined merely to 
oblervation : he means to acquire by 
- felf-pradtice a competent knowledge of 
the manual operations incident to 
the department of hulbandry which is 
the immediate objedt of his ftudy ; as 
alfo to colledt fuch implements and 
utensils as may appear peculiarly 
adapted to the purpofes for which they 
are feverally intended ; not Iketches nor 

models. 
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models, but the inftruments themfelves 
which he has feen in. common ufe ; 
and of who fe ufes he has acquired, by 
manual practice, an adequate know- 
ledge- 

in order to furnifh himfelf with every 
advantage which may forward his gene- 
ral defign, his further intentions are to 
employ his leifure in taking a com- 
plete Review of written Agri- 
culture, from F itz-Herbert, in 1 5 3 4, 
to the prefent time (excepting the 
works of fuch authors as may be living 
at the time of doling the review) ; 
and, after his judgment has been ma- 
tyred by a, fiirvey pf provincial prac- 
tice to comprpfs into ^s narrow a com-t 
pafs as may be, the ufeful information 
relative to Britifh Agriculture, which 
has been already recorded ; whether it 
appears in incidents and experiments 
fufhciently authenticated, or in hints, 
w hich may furnifh fubje&s fpr future; 
experiment. 

Briefly, — his plan is, reciprocally to 
receive and to offer information ; — to 

com- 
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communicate provincial practice to the 

Public at large ; to colled and com- 

prefs the ufeful information which is at 
ptefent widely fcatteredinalmoft num- 
berlefs volumes and to reduce thefe 
joint accumulations of agricultural 
knowledge to fyftematic fcience : con - 
fequently, to offer to the prefent and 
fucceeding generations acomprehenfive 
System ofEnglishAgriculture, 
as it now (lands ; ■ and to raife it 
on a bafis fo ample and fcientific, as 
that future acquifitions may be added 

to it from time to time. . > 
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ON 
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ON THE EIGHTH of the fucceed- 
jng montn the Society were pleafed to 
pals fclie following Refblutions : 


“ Resolved, 

That the collecting a general 
* knowledge of the Agriculture of 
the kingdom, as propofed by Mr. 
Marlhall, may be highly ufefiil. 

“ Resolver, 

“That as it is not the practice of the 
“ Society to adopt the execution of 
“ P lans of this kind, the Society cannot 
“ engage in the undertaking. 

“Resolved, 

That Mr. Marfhall have liberty to 
“ confult the Books of Agriculture in 
the pofleffion of the Society, and to 
“infpect the feveral Machines and 
“ Models in their repofitories.” 


THESE 
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THESE RESOLUTIONS, though 
they afforded no real affi fiance, ferved td 
eftablifh the ufefulnefs'of the plan. The 
means of carrying it into execution remain- 
ed now the only object of consideration. 
An application to PARLIAMENT was 
'thought of, and Strongly recommended , 
but at a time when public economy had 
become a neceffary and prevailing princi- 
ple, and when the immediate prefervation 
of the State called for every hour of parlia- 
mentary deliberation, it would have been . 
highly improper to have attempted td 
draw off the attention of Parliament tct 
any other obje&, however iifeful. 

But being thus embarked,it was thought 
advifeable to proceed fo far* at leaff, as to 
make the Plan known to thoSe whom it 
particularly concerns ,• — and it was ac- 
tordingly communicated to feveral of the 
principal Nobility, and to fome few Gen- 
tlemen of landed Property. Its reception, 
however, wai not fuchas I considered it to 
be entitled to ; and in this fpecimen there 
were fufficient grounds to convince me of. 
what might be expe&ed from Indivi- 
duals. 

I there - 
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I therefore folded my Plan ; — with^ 
however, a degree of reluStance j~ becaufe 
I was confident that, were it carried into 
execution, it would be productive of much 
public good j — but without aily fhare of 
regret ; — becaufe I had fully difcharged 
my duty to my Country, to my prof efforts 
and to myfelf. 

InAugufti78o, f went down into Nor- 
folk, asagent toSirHARBORDHARBORD’s 
eflate ; — one of the firft in that county. 

The management of Ejiates, though a 
fifter-art to Agriculture, or the manage- 
ment of Farms, was in a manner new to 
nne j and, though intimately connected 
with my Plan, had never ftruck me, a$ 
being, what it really is, an infeparable de- 
■partment of Rural Economy. Eftate- 
Agency, it is true, has always been treated 
of by writers as a diftinCt fubjeCt j but it 
has generally been found proper toexplain, 
•in the fame book, the leading branches of 
Agriculture ; for, beyond difpute, the ma- 
nagement of an Eflate cannot be con- 
ducted 
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dueled with propriety by any man unac- 
quainted with' the management of a 
Farm. 

Norfolk is not more celebrated for its 
, fyfleni of hulbandry, than for a fuperior 
knowledge in the management of landed 
Eftates, which is there reduced to a regu- 
lar bufinefs. 

I was Angularly fortunate in my Atua-^ 
tion. I had not only an opportunity of 
feeing the effects of improper management 
committed by thofe who had gone before 
raej but of profiting by my own experi- 
ence (thereby much extended) in endea- 
vouring to do away the evil effects. 

With refpeft to hufbandry, too, I had 
every advantage : I had an opportunity of 
employing my leifure in adtual pradlice, 
on a large fcale : the Agency, of courfe, 
afforded me an extent of country to 
range over, and make my obfervations 
upon, at will : and, I am happy in being 
able to add, a number of fenfible men, — 
fome of them at the head of their profef- 
fion, — were always ready to give me, 

without 
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Without referve, every information 1 
afked for. 

Thus,— in a manner totally uriforefeen 
— I became poffeffed of an opportunity* 
not only of extending my plan to an im- 
portant purpofe I had not thought of* but 
of executing the part I had propofed, in a 
manner which the whole Landed Intereft 
could not, without an Agency, have en- 
abled me to have done. 
a I therefore embraced every opportunity 
of registering the ufeful ideas which oc- \ 
Currcd, whether in hufbandry, or in 
feftate-agency j but (I think proper to 
inention in this place) without any vievy* 
nt that time , of carrying the whole of my 
plan into execution. At length, however* 
finding, that I could no longer condudt 
the eftate, in a manner, which, to my 
Own mind, appeared to be right ; — I loft 
no time in finiihing a Regifter of the 
Rural Economy of the county j and, in 
November 1782 , 1 left Norfolk. 

Having thought it neceflary to fay this 
much, in explanation of the' following 

work; 
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RURAL ECONOMY 

O F 

NORFOLK. 

i. 

\ • 

THE DISTRICT. 

T HE County, confidered as a fubjeft of 
Rural Economy, is aptly divifible 
into East, West, and South Norfolk. 

The southern Hundreds partake of the 
Suffolk practice } and, though well cultivated, 
do not exhibit, in its purity, the Norfolk 
system of husbandry. 

The western divifion is either marfhy, 
low land, applied chiefly to the dairy, after 
the manner of Cambridgefhire j or open fheep- 
walks and extenfive heaths, whofe flock are 
Vol. I. B fheep 
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ftieep and rabbits ; or newly inclofed country 
(chiefly of the laft defcription), in which no 
general plan of management has yet taken 
place. 

In East Norfolk, alone, we are to look 
for that regular and Jong-eftablifhed fyftem of 
practice which has raifed, defervedly, the name 
of Norfolk hufbandmen; and which, in a 
principal part of this Diftrift, remains unadul- 
terated to the prefent time*. 

The climature of’Eaft Norfolk is cooler 
than that of other Diftrifts, in this Ifland, 
fltuated on the fame degree of latitude ; name- 
ly, fifty three degrees. The feafons, here, are 
from a week to ten days later than they are in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

* The largeft fortunes have been made by farmers in 
Weft Norfolk: not, however, by any fuperior fyftem of 
management praftifed in that divifion of the county ; but 
through extenfive trafts qf Iheep-walks, and other frejh 
ground, held by individuals, having been inclofed, marled, 
broken up, andfubjefted to the management of Eajl Norfolki 
where farms being comparatively fmall, and having been 
inclofed, marled, and plowed, time immemorial, there 
was not room to make a Mallet, — a Durscate, — ora 
Martin. Viewing the ftate of hulbandry in Weft 
Norfolk colleftively, it is much beneath that of the 
Dill rift here deferibed. 

The 
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x. NORFOLK. 

• 

The surface of this Diftritft, though the, 
foil be dry, is an almoft uniform flat ; except 
a border toward the feacoaft, which is broken, 
and, in many places; bold and pifturefque j 
and, excepting the more fouthern Hundreds, 
in which marfhes, fens, and lakes, provincially 
c< broads,” fome of them of confiderable 
extent, abound. 

T he rivers of Eaft Norfolk are fmall and 
few in number but its rivulets are nume- 
rous ; — interfering its flatted furface in a 
fingular and happy manner. 

Inland navigations. Notwithftanding, 
however, the fmallnefs of the rivers, the na- 
tural flatnefs of the country renders them 
capable of being made navigable : the Yarc 
furnifhes a river navigation between Yar- 
mouth and Norwich ; as the Thyrn, called 
the North River, does from Y armouth, through 
the Broads, to Dilham near North Waliham ; 
Sind out of this proceeds a canal naviga- 
tion to'Aylefham. 

The roads, notwithftanding King Charles 
was pleafed to fay the county of Norfolk 
was only fit to be cut out into roads for the reft 
of his kingdom, are unpardonably bad ■, — 
B a narrow. 
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DISTRICT. 
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narrow, fhaded, and never mended: they are 
numerous, however, efpecially the bridle 
roads ; fo that a traveller, on horfeback, has 
generally the choice of two or three ways, 
of nearly equal length, to the fame place. 
Not a foot of turnpike road in the Diftridt; 
excepting the road between Norwich and 
Y armouth. 

The in closures are, in general, (mail, 
and the hedges high and full of trees. This 
has a fingular effect in travelling through the 
country : the eye feems ever on the verge of 
a foreft, which is, as it were by enchantment. 
Continually changing into inclofures and hedge- 
rows. There is not, generally fpeaking, a 
piece of woodland or a coppice in the whole 
Diftridt ; and even plantations are thinly and 
partially fcattered. A common or a heath 
(which not unfrequently occurs even in this 
part of Norfolk) is the only variety the face 
of the country affords. Some remnants of 
common fields ftill remain j but, in general, 
they are not larger than well fized inclofures. 
Upon the whole, Eaft Norfolk at large may 
be faid to be a very old-inclosed coun- 
try. 

Thr 
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T he towns of Eafl Norfolk are few : Nor - 
wick, Yarmouth , and North JValJham, are its 
principal markets. But the fmaller ports 
of Blakeney, Cromer , and Munjley , are bene- 
ficial in affifting to draw off the produce of 
the Diftridt ; efpecially that of the northern 
Hundreds. 

For a particular defcription of the Fleg 
Hundred, fee Min. 106. 

Of the eaftern coaft, fee Min 112. 

Of Blowfield Hundred and the Yarmouth 
Marihes, fee Min. i 18. 
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a. 

ESTATES. 


FORMERLY, in this Diftridt, were many 
frnall Owners— Yeomen — provincially called 
“ Statefmen,”who cultivated their own eftates. 
—There were inftances of entire parifhes 
being occupied by this refpedtable clafs of 
men. But, among other evil effedts of that 
inordinate paflion for farming which pre- 
vailed fome years ago, the decline of the 
independency of this country is a linking 
one. 

The yeomanry, heretofore independant and 
refpedled, feeing men, whom they had lately 
held as their inferiors, raifed, by an excef- 
live profit which had recently been made by 
farming, to a degree of affluence fuperior to 
their own, and living in i flyle of extrava- 
gance their anceftors had been llrangers to, 
became difiatisfied with the homelinefs of 
their fituation in life, and t idier launched out 

into 
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into extravagances ill fuited to their income, 
or voluntarily fold their comparatively fmall 
patrimonies, in order that they might, agree- 
ably with the fafhion or frenzy- of the day, 
become great farmers. 

By this means many of thofe comfortable 
places which were thickly fcattered over Eaft 
Norfolk, have fallen into the hands of men of 
fortune,* and are now become united with 
their large eftates. 

There are, neverthelefs, lome few fmall 
owners ftill remaining ; but very few of the 
pofieflions, even of thofe, are freehold ; the 
copyhold tenure being prevalent throughout 
the Diftrift j which contains fome very ex- 
tenfive, and, even to this day, lucrative, 

MANORS. 
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FARMS. 

I 

THE FARMS of Eaft Norfolk arc pi inci- 
pally inclofedi there being, as has been al- 
ready obferved, few common fields at prefent 
in this Diftrid ; and thefe few are in general 
very fmall ; ten, twenty, or thirty acres ; cut 
into patches and ihreds of two or three acres, 
down to half an acre, or, perhaps, a rood 
each *. 

But another fpecies of intermixture, much 
more difagreeable to the occupier, is here An- 
gularly prevalent. It is very common for an 
inclofure, lying, perhaps, in the centre of an 
othenvife entire farm, to be cut in two by a 
Hip of glebe or other land lying in it j and ftill 
more common for fmall inclofures to be fimi- 
larly fituated. 

* The central parts of the Diftrift are more particu- 
larly fpoken of : towards the north coaft, fome pretty 
extenfive common fields ftill remain open ; and fome few 
in the foutheri} Hundreds, 

Thefe 
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Thefe inconveniences have, no doubt, arifen 
from common fields having been inclofed by 
piecemeal, without the general confent of the 
proprietors. They are, however, inconve- 
niencies which are every year decreafing: many 
beneficial exchanges of intermixed lands have 
lately taken place, and many more equally 
advantageous remain yet to be made (fee Mix, 
4. on this fubjed). 

But notwithftanding thefe intermixtures and 
irregularities are fcill too prevalent, and not- 
withftanding fcattered and " one-fided” farms 
are Angularly abundant, there are many com- 
pact ring-fence farms to be met with in the 
Diftrid. 

The sizes of farms, at prefent, are of the 
middle caft ; few under fifty pounds, and fewer 
above three hundred pounds a year. For- 
merly they were much fmaller ; but the nume- 
rous little places of the yeomanry having fdlen 
into the hands of men of fortune, and beino- 
now incorporated with their extended eftates^ 
are laid out into farms of fuch fizes, as beft 
fuit the intereft, or the conveniency, of the 
prefent proprietors. 

The 
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The characteristic of farms, in this 
Diftridl, is, invariably, arable upland 
with, generally, a fmall proportion of moory 
grafsland, called meadow. Many, however, 
of the fmaller farms, and fome of thofe of 
confiderable fize, have no grafsland whatever 
belonging to them. In this cafe marshes, or 
crazing grounds, at, perhaps, twenty or , 
thirty miles diftance, are frequently hired by 
the occupiers of thefe farms. 

But, viewing the Diftrict at large, the grafs- 
land bears fo fmall a proportion to the arable, 
that its diftinguilhing chara&eriftic is that of an 

ARABLE COUNTRY, 


SOILS. 
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SOILS. 

% * 

A SINGULAR uniformity of foil prevails 
throughout this country : there is not, per- 
haps, an acre in it, which does not come under 
the idea of a sandy loam. 

Its quality, however, varies widely, both as 
to texture and produCtivenefs. The northern 
part of the DiftriCt abounds with barren heaths 
and unfertile inclofures; while the fouthern 
Hundreds are principally covered with a 
richer, deeper, highly productive foil. 

The foil, in genera], however, may be 
termed {hallow: perhaps fix, perhaps five, 
inches may be taken as the medium depth. 

Immediately under the cultivated foil, a hard 
cruft— provincially “the pan” — occurs uni- 
verfally ; and, under this, fubftrata of various 
qualities : an unfathomable ocean of fand may 
be confidered as the prevailing fubftratum. 
In fome places a hungry gravel, but more fre- 
quently an abforbent brickeartb, is the im- 
mediate 
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mediate subsoil. Marl fometimes riles to 
near the furface, but feldom fo high as the -pan. 

This ieems to be univerially confidered as a 
diftinCt fomething, poifonous in its nature, and 
partaking neither of the foil nor the fubfoil. 
It is not my intention to ridicule this received 
opinion ; it may be well founded ; but, to me, 
the pan appears to be a production not of 
nature, but of art; or, to lpegk more accu- 
rately, a confequence of the Norfolk culture 
carried on, time immemorial, with the Nor- 
folk plow; — whofe broad flat ibare being held 
invariably in a horizontal pofition, and (unlefs 
in fallowing) invariably at the fame depth, the 
furface of the fubfoil becomes formed, by tire 
aCtion of tire flrare, the preflure and Aiding of 
the heel of the plow, and the trampling of the 
horle, into a firm even floor, upon which the 
foil is turned, and re-turned, in the fame man- 
ner it would be, if fpread on a floor of done, 
or other material. 

But be this as it may, and whether the pan 
be a natural or a factitious production, — it is a 
faCt well eftablilhed, that breaking it up bv 
plowing "below the zccuftomed depth, is very 
injurious to fucceeding crops. 

Two 
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Two reafons may be offered in explanation 
of this effeft ; the pan, year after year, and, 
perhaps, century after century, has been a 
receptacle of the feeds of weeds ; which, by 
being trodden or otherwife preffed into it, 
have remained there, locked up from the fun 
and air, and thereby deprived of the power 
of vegetation. But no l'ooner are thefe feeds 
releafed from their confinement by being 
brought to the furface with the plow, than 
they vegetate in myriads, to the annoyance 
of the crop. . ■ 

The other reafon is this : — the firm clofe 
contexture of the pan renders it in a degree 
watertight ; it is, at lead, a check to the 
rain-water, which finks through the foil; pro- 
longing its flay in the fphere of vegetation. 

But the pan being broken, the filter is no 
more ; and the rain, which is not imme- 
diately retained by the foil, efcapes irretriev- 
ably into an iniatiable bed of land, — or fome 
other abforbent lubfoil. 

r i 

For, if we except a few quickfands, which 
occur on the margins of meadows, and the 
peat bogs which occupy theirareas, there is not, 
in the Diftriiff, an acre of retentive subsoil. 

Tlie 
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The Norfolk foil, however, is not without 
its partial evils : — “ lcalds” are as perni- 
cious in Norfolk, as quickfands and fpringy 
patches are in cold-foiled countries and, 
what is worle, they are, perhaps, incurable ; 
while a partial re tenti vends may be eafily 
removed. 

Thefe scalds are probably occafioned by 
a partial abforbency namely, by a more ab- 
forbent fubfoil being interfperfed in patches 
among one which is lefs abforbent ; and, ge- 
nerally, perhaps, by " heads” or prominent 
parts of the univerlal fubftructure fand, rifing 
up through a ftratum of brickearth ; in the 
manner that “ heads of marl” fhoot up to- 
wards the furface : as will be defcribed in the 
jiext feftion. 

For inllances of the abforbency of the 
Norfolk fubfoil, fee Min. 59. 

For obfervations on the ditchmould of 
Norfolk, fee Mint. 77. 

For obfervations on the foils of the Fleg 
Hundreds, fee Min. 106. 

For general obfervations on the friability 
of the Norfolk foils, lee Min. 106. 

For 
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For obfervations on the foil of the eaftern 
coaft, fee Min. i ia. 

For obfervations on the foil of Blowfield 
Hundred, fee Min. ii 8 . 

For inftance of fcalds being injured by 
wetweather, fee Min. 121. 


I 
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M A N U R E S. 

UNDER this head I purpofe to enumerate 
the different fpecies of manure j and de- 
feribe, fo far as the obfervations I have been 
able to make will enable me, their refpediv? 
natures. 

The principal fpecies made ufe of in this 
Diftrid are : — . 


Marl, 

Dung, 

Clay, 

Compoft, 

Mould, 

Teathe of cattle, 

Lime, 

Sheepfold, 

Afhes, 

Soot, Rapecake, 


Maltduft, &c. 
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I. The grand folTil manure of Norfolk is 
marl ; through whofe fertilizing quality, 
'juJicioufly applied, lands, which feem by 
nature to have been intended as a fcanty 
maintenance for fheep and rabbits, are ren- 
dered capable of fattening bullocks of the 
largeft fize, and of finifhing them in the 
higheft manner. 

There are, in this Difbri'fb, two fpecies of 
marl, very diftinft in their general appearances ; 
though their quality of fertilizing be fimilar. 

The central and northern parts of the 
Diftritt abound, univerfally, with a whitifh- 
coloured chalk marl; while the Fleg Hun- 
dreds, and the eaftern coaft, are equally fortu- 
nate in a grey-coloured clay marl. 

The firft has, in ail probability, been in 
ufe as a manure many centuries : there are 
oaks of confiderable fize now going to decay 
in pits which have obvioufly been heretofore 
in ufe, and which, perhaps, ftill remain in 
ufe, as marlpits. 

The ufe of clay marl, as a manure, feems 
to be a much later difcovery ; even yet, there 
are farmers who are blind to its good effect ; 
becaufe it is not marl, but “ clay j” by which 
name it is univerfally known. 

The 
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The name, however, would be a thing of 
no import, were it not indifcriminately ap- 
plied to unctuous earths in general, whether 
they contain, or not, any portion of calca- 
reous matter. Nothing is “ marl” which is 
not white j for, notwithstanding the county 
has been fo long and fo largely indebted to its 
fertilizing quality, her hulbandmen, even in 
this enlightened age, remain totally ignorant 
of its diftinguifiting properties : through 
which want of information much labour and 
expence is frequently thrown away. 

One man feeing the good effedt of the Fleg 
clay, for inftance, concludes that all clays are 
■fertile ; and, finding a bed of flrong brick 
earth upon his farm, falls to work, at a great 
expence, to “ claying — while another ob- 
ferving this man’s mifcarriage, concludes that 
all clays are unprofitable j and, in confe- 
quence, is at an expence, equally ill applied, 
of fetching “ marl” from a great diftance ; 
while he lias, perhaps, in his own farm, if 
judicioufly fought after, an earth of a quality 
equally fertilizing with that he is throwing 
away his time and his money in fetching. 

Vol. I. . C This 
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Ti'.is is a ftrong evidence of the utility of 
chemical knowledge, in the inveftigation of 
folTil manures. 

Before I left the county, I collected a va- 
riety of fpecimens of marls, clays, and foils 
of dilferent parts of it. Thefe, with a ftill 
greater variety which I have collected in 
other parts of the kingdom, I hope to find 
leifure, at fome future time, to analyze j and, 
from the refults, endeavour to draw fome ge- 
neral inferences. 

At prelent I fhall confine myfelf to 

1. The chalk marl of Thorp-market, in 
the Hundred of North Erpingham ; 

2. The clay marl of Hemtby, in the 
Hundred of Eaft Fleg ; 

3. The foft chalk of Thorp-next-Nor- 
wich ; commonly called Norwich marl ; and 
to 

4. The hard chalk of SwafFham. 

1. Chalk. Marl of Thorp-Market. 

The natural fitualicn of the white marls of 
this Diilridt is lingular : they do not lie in 
grata, a3 foffils in general do j — nor in a con- 
tinuation of rock, like chalk and limeftone ; 

but 
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but in diftincl maffes, of different figures 
and magnitudes, rifing with irregular heads 
toward the furface, and finking to, perhaps, 
ten, perhaps twenty feet deep, and fome- 
times to a depth unfathomed. If the abyfs 
of land, in which they lie buried, could be 
rendered tranfparent, thefe clouds of marl 
would, I apprehend, be feen fcattered under 
the furface of this country, in refemblance 
of the clouds of vapour, which we fre- 
quently, in fummer, fee fufpended in the at- 
mofphere. 

7 be general appearance of thefe marls differs 
not only in different beds or “ jams ■" but 
the fame jam generally affords marl of diffe- 
rent appearances and qualities : the upper part 
is ufuaily fouler and more friable, while the 
lower parts of the jam are of a purer, firmer, 
more chalk-like nature ; and are ufiially inter- 

lperled with “ chalkftones namely, 

lumps of chalk, firm enough to be ufcd in 
writing ; and with fir, Us, fimilar to thofe ufu- 
ally found in chalkpits of other diftriiSts. 

The fpecimen before me w'as taken from 
the middle of a tenfoot jam. The general 
appearance is that of a dirty, rough, friable 
C 2 chalk } 
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chalk j its colour being fomewhat darker, and 
its contexture fomewhat fofter, and more 
brittle, than the common writing chalks of 
Surrey and Kent. 

In the open air , it breaks readily, and in- 
corporates freely with the foil. 

In water, it falls in a manner inftanta- 
neoufly * ; but dijfclves not , in any propor- 
tion, in this element f. 

In the fire, it lofes more than one third of 
its weight J, and burns to lime §. 

* A piece of this marl plunged into water fell with 
a fmart crackling noife in a few feconds : but a fmall 
piece of chalk contained in it, received no change from 
the water. Hence we have a frniple differential tefi of 
thefe two foflils. 

f One hundred grains— pulverized, dried, weighed, 
placed in a filter, flooded repeatedly with cold and 
w r arm water, dried, weighed — received not the fmallell 
perceptible diminution of weight. 

J A piece, weighing fifty grains, retained in a ftrong 
(ire three hours, loft eighteen grains and a half ; 
weighing, when cool, thirtyone grains and a half. 

§ The pit from whence the fpecimen made ufe of 
in this analyfis was taken, being worked as a lime-quarry, 
I had repeated opportunities of obferving the efteft of 
the lime, both as a manure and as a building-material. 
Its ftrength and operation, in both cafes, are, as far as 
common obfervatien can judge, ftmiiar to thofe of the 
chalk limes of -Surrey and Kent. 

In 
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In the acid of Jea fait , the principal part of 
it is dijfolved, and taken up by the acid ; leav- 
ing a fmall proportion, of grois earthy matter, 
undiflolved. Of one hundred grains of this 
marl, — pulverized, dried, weighed, mixed with 
water, and faturated with this acid, — eighty- 
five grains pafs through the filter ; leaving a 
refidue of fifteen grains : two thirds of which 
is palpable, confifting chiefly of fand and 
flint ; one third a fine impalpable claylike 
matter j mixing freely with water ; — fome 
part of it fubfiding with reluftance. 

A fvluticn of fait of tartar. , added to tlie 
filtered liquor, precipitates the wkcle of the 
diflblved matter j in a fnow-whitc powder : 
which being retained two hours and a half in 
a ftrong fire, lofes five twelfths of its weight *, 
and is concreted into a porous, friable, afh- 
coloured mafs of quicklime ; which being 
re-fufpended in acid, and again precipitated, 
regains the weight loft in the fire, and regains 
its fncwy whiter efs . 

' • Thirty grains of the powder perfeftly dried, loft 
fomewhat more than twelve grains and a half; the 
lime, when taken out of the crucible, Weighing fome- 
what lefs than fevcnteen grains and a half. 

C 3 1'bere- 
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Therefore, it is highly probable, that the 
foluble matter of this marl is a pure, or near- 
ly a pure, calcareous earth *. 

We may therefore venture to fetdown, as 
the component parts of one hundred grains 
of this marl, which may be taken as a fair 
Ipecimen of the white marls of this Diftrict, 
85 grains of chalk, 

1 O' grains of fand, 

5 grains of clay. 

100 grains. 

2. The Clay Marl of Hemsby. 

In its natural fate , it is fituated in exten- 
five beds or jams of considerable depth (fee 
Min. 106). Its colour, when dry, fomewhat 
lighter than that of fullersearth, nightly tinged 
with fpecks of a yellowifh brown colour : its 
contexture that of a gritty, fullersearth, inter- 
fperfed with granules of white chalk. 

* The lime has a perceptible, but very faint yellovnjh 
tint. By the addition of a tincture of galls the ulti- 
mate filtered liquor becomes turbid : a ’white mucilage 
fubfides ; leaving a tranfparent^raw liquor. A cinctur? 
of galls added to the lime water, before the addition of 
the acid, has a fomewhat limilar eiTedi. But, previous 
to the calcination, tiufhire of gills produces no change 
whatever upon this marl, either in a dilated or a tiif- 
fo.ved ltate. 

In 
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In the open air, it Ireaks into fmall fquares ; . 

and mixes freely with the foil. 

In water , it falls readily ; but dijfches net. 

In the fire , it burns to brick *. 

In the acid of fea fait , part of it is diflolved ; 
but the major part is indifibluble. Of one 
hundred grains, fortythree grains, only, pafs 
through the filter ; leaving a refiduum of 
fiftyfeven grains ; fifty grains of which is an 
impalpable claylike matter ; the remaining 
l'even grains palpable ; chiefly land ; but mixed 
with l'ome beautifully coloured granules and 
fragments. 

A folution of fait cf tartar precipitates the 
whole of the dilfoluble matter ; which fills . 
of a pure white ; but dries to a fomewhat yel- 
lowifh powder ; which in burning lofes exactly 
five twelfths of its weight ; and concretes into 
a mafs of fulphur coloured lime: which being 

* A piece weighing fifty-two grains was kept in a 
llror.g fire more than two hours. Its colour was changed 
to a faint red, or fielhco’our ; its contexture to that of a 
hard-burnt brick, unchangeable in water; its weight 
forty grains. Being pulverized and faturated with the 
acid, the filtered liquor afforded, by an addition of the 
alkaii, a greycdcurcd mucilage, which fell reluctantly, 
and dried to a pale cinnawoncolcurrd fubflar.ee. 

C 4 again 
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In the cfen air *. 

In water, it neither falls j - , nor diffolves. 

In the fire, it burns to lime, lofing one 
third of its weight in the fire. 

In the acid of fea fait, almoft the whole of 
it is difiolved. Of one hundred grains, ninety- 
eight pais through the filter j leaving only 
two grains of refidue. Principally a dark 
brown ruft-like matter ; fine enough to lodge 
itfelf in the pores of the paper, leaving only 
a few particles of land upon the filter. . 

A folution of the fait of tartar precipitates 
the difiolved matter in a white mucilage, which 
dries to a yellovjifh white powder-, which, being 
retained three hours in a ftrong fire, lofes 
a portion of its weigiit, and is converted into 
a friable mafs of yellowijh white quicklime : 
which being re-dilfolved and re-precipitated, 

* Having omitted to make an intentional observation 
on this circumllance, I cannot fpeak to it pofitively ; 
but, from the fmall quantity ufuaiiy fet on, and the 
Ihort time it lafts, as well as f,om g eneral objervation, 
J believe, that it mixes readily with the foil. 

f A piece, the ftze of a hazel nut,' lay feveral hours 
}n water without undergoing the lead change. 

regains 
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regains its weight, and fails in a /now-white 
mucilage , which dries to a nearly white powder. 

Therefore, one hundred grains of this chalk 
contains, 

Ninetyeight grains cf a matter difibluoJe 
in the acid of lea fait, and is probably a pure, 
or nearly a pure, chalk ; and, 

Two grains of indiffoluble matter, whole 
properties I have not, yet, fuificiently afcer- 
tained. 

This chalk contains the greatefl proportion 
of diiToluble matter, — or, in other words, is 
the pureft calcareous earth, I have yet ana- 
lyzed. The chalk of Betchworth Hill (a 
continuation of Box Hill, near Dorking in 
Surrey), celebrated as a manure (for which 
purpofe it is fetched, twelve or fourteen miles, 
by the farmers of Suffix), affords a reffduum of 
more than one tenth of its weight : whereas 
the chalk of Thorp-next-Norwich affords 
only one fiftieth. 

4. The Hard Chalk of Sv/affham. 

In its natural Jlate , it is fftuated in an ex- 
tended rock, rifing to near the liirface, and 
worked ten or twelve feet deep, as a lime- 

quarry, 
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quarry. Its colour nearly white : its contexture 
that of a hard Kentifh chalk ; but mellows, I 
find, by keeping in a dry fituation. When 
taken from the quarry (in 1782), it was too 
hard to mark freely; now (1786), it is fuffi- 
ciently foft for the purpofe of wriring. 

•In water, it remains perfectly concrete. 

In the acid of Jea fait, it, in a manner 
wholly, difiolves; the folution being alinoft 
limpid: but, in filtering, a foil of a dark 
brown colour, and a few (perhaps twenty) 
particles of fand are left in the filter. 

A Jclulion of fait of tartar precipitates the 
diflolved particles, in a fnow-white powder. 

Therefore, this chalk is, in its natural Jl ate, 

NEARLY A PURE CALCAREOUS EARTH. 

II. Mould. — Befides what come under the 
idea of marls and clays, a variety of other earths 
are induftrioufly fought after by the Norfolk 
hufbandmen ; for the purpofe of bottoming 
their farmyards and dunghills ; with a view 
to catch the drainage of the dung. The dung 
and the mould are afterwards turned up and 
mixed together ; by which means the moidd 
becomes faturared with vegetable juices com- 
municated to it by the dung : and it is a com- 
mon 
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mon obfervation, that the mould thus prepared 
tc lies longer in the ground” — is a more per- 
manent manure, than the dung itfelf. 

This is not improbable ■, for crude unmixed 
dung, buried in lumps, and diliblved in the 
foil by heavy rains, is liable, no doubt, to be 
carried away, in part, below the vegetative 
ftratum ; elpecially of a light foil : therefore, 
to arrefb and fix it, before it be carried upon 
the land, feems to be, in the management of 
fuch a foil at lead, hig'.aly judicious. 

This piece of good management is talked 
about in molt countries, and practifed perhaps 
by fome few individuals ; but in Norfolk, a 
light land country, it is the univerfal practice*. 

The principal fource of this mould — pro- 
vincially “ manner”— is the fhovellings of 
ditches j which, in this country, are found to 
contain in themfelves a Angularly fertilizing 
property. This rich mould is not compofed 
of the fediment of the walkings of the adjoin- 
ing inclofures ; many of die ditches, perhaps, 

* I mean, to bottom dungheaps with- a ftratum of 
mould. It is not equally univerfal to turn over and mix 
the dung and mould together ; but this is frequently done 
by good bufbandmen. It is not, however, in every cafe, 
eligible. A dungheap, formed in tl.vfpring, for turneps, 
would, in a dry feafon, be injured by fuch treatment. 

never 
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never having, from the time of making to the 
time of fcouring, admitted a current of water ; 
but conlifts altogether of dead -weeds, leaves of 
the hedge, and the mouldering of the bank 
and the fides of the ditch. 

The effect of the air of Norfolk upon the 
Norfolk foil expofed in this manner is extraor- 
dinary : the mod barren nifty fubftratum ex- 
pofed for a few years in the face of a ditchbank, 
is changed into a rich black mould, of a ferti- 
lizing quality. This change, in a greater or lefs' 
degree, rakes place in every country ; but I 
have not obferved it, any where, fo obvious as 
it is in this Difbrift. Perhaps , the fea air, 
afting upon a loofe porous foil, may affift in 
producing this change. Be this as it may, it is 
an interefting fad; by which, perhaps, Norfolk 
hufbandmen, at Icaft, might profit (fee Min. 
77. on this fubjed). 

Another fource of “ manner” is itjclcjs turf. 
The backs of ditchbanks — the borders of 
fences in general— the Tides of lanes, and the 
nooks of yards, See. Sec. which, in other places, 
are buffered to remain, from generation to ge- 
neration, the nurfery of weeds, are, by the Nor- 
folk farmers, turned up into ridges, to rot the 
roots, &c. of the grabs and weeds, and to re- 
ceive 
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ceive the melioration of the air ; which done, it 
is carted, in due feafon, to the paiyard, or 
dungheap. 

Anotlier fpecimen of manure much coveted 
here is “ mergin’’ — that is, the rubbifh of old 
buildings. — Seaflone walls afford a great quan- 
tity of this valuable article ; which, from its 
immediate efrett, and its duration, taken joint- 
ly, is confidered, by Some, as being fuperior to 
marl, mould, or even dung itlelfj elpecially 
upon fealds, and hot burning foils. It is fome- 
times mixed with dung ; but more commonly 
fet on alone. 

III. Lime is in good repute, though not in 
general ufe, as a manure ; hufbandmen in Nor- 
folk being, like hufbandmen in other places, of 
different opinions refpc&ing the value of lime. 
This difference in opinion will ever remain, 
while general conclufions are drawn from par- 
ticular incidents. The effect of lime upon 
different foils is as various as the foils them- 
felves ; and nothing but experiment can deter- 
mine whether it will, or will not, be beneficial 
to a given foil. 

It is ufed by many judicious farmers, even 
after marl, with fuccefs. Upon hot burning 

foils 
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foils it is generally found of the greateft effica- 
cy ; and is perhaps the moft effectual cure of 
“ fcalds” which has yet been difcovered : from 
thefe and other circumftances, lime is here 
conlidered as a ccld manure. 

IV. Ashes.— T hefe are not in eftimation as 
a manure in this country : even thole of the 
hearth are in a degree neglected. 

The meadows and fens abound with peat- 
bogs, which in fome places would be conli- 
dered as ineftimable fources of manure. The 
peat of the meadows would no doubt afford an 
ample fupply of alhes j but thole of the fens, 
being wholly compofed of die roots, &c. cf 
aquatics, burn down to an inconfiderable quan- 
tity of alhes, of a white colour, and of a volatile 
nature, like thofe of paper. Even tire fmaii 
quantity they afford is not confidered, by men 
who Hand high in their profcffion, as a valua- 
ble manure. 

Sodburning is not, I believe, praetifed in 

any degree : I never, at leaft, met with an in- 

ftance of it nor, indeed, with any inlhnce in 

which alhes were intentionally produced folclv 

' * * 

as a manure ; except one, in which anthills 
were burnt for this purpole (lee Min. 6). 

V. Dung. 
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V. Dung. — The quality of dung is here 
attended to with greater precifion than in molt 
other Didricts. 

“ Town muck” (lands Ard. Norwich af- 
fords a fupply to the country round it ; while 
Yarmouth produces, for its neighbourhood, a 
muck of a Angular quality. 

Yarmouth is in a manner furroundcd by 
marfhes and the fea ; draw, of courfe, becomes 
there a dear article. This, and the vicinity of 
the fealhore, has eftablilhed a practice, which 
I believe has been in ufe time immemorial, of 
littering dables with fea fand indead of draw. 
As the bed becomes foiled or wet, fre£H fand is 
fcattered on, until the whole is in a degree fatu- 
rated with dung and urine : the dall is then 
cleared and a frelh bed of fand laid in. By 
this means muck of a quality Angularly excel- 
lent is produced : it is fetched by the farmers 
of the Fleg Hundreds to a very great didance. 

The “ muck” of the “paryard,” too, is 
edeemed of various qualities. — That of the fta- 
ble, made from horfes fed on hay and corn, is 
reckoned the bed ; that from fatting cattle the 
next'; while that of lean cattle, and of cows in 
particular, is conAdercd as of a very inferior 

quality 
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quality ; even though turneps make a part of 
their food. The dung of fuch cattle, kept on 
ftraw, alone, is efteemed of little or no value. 
And, what may appear extraordinary to many, 
the muck from the ftraw which is trodden, 
only, is by fome thought to be better than that 
from the ftraw which is eaten by lean ftock. 

VI. Compost. — This may be faid to be the 
common manure of the Diftrict ; for there is 
very little dung fet on without being firft mixed, 
in the yard, or in the field, with mould, marl, 
or other “ manner.” See Mould. 

Sometimes a confiderable proportion of 
fC manner” is added to the dung: I have known 
a compoft of one part marl, one part mould, 
and the third part dung, ufed in common, by a 
very induftrious judicious farmer, with fuccefs. 

It feems to be a fact, well eftabliihed, that 
although marl, alone, will not anfwer on land 
which has been recently marled ; yet, mixed 
with dung, it produces a beneficial effect. 

VII. Teat he. — This is a provincial term, 
conveying a compound idea, for which we have 
no Engliih word. When we make ufe of tire 

Vol, I. D tsrm 
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term fold, as applied to the fertilizing effect of 
fheep pent upon land, we do not mean to con- 
vey an idea merely of the fceces they leave be- 
hind them, in this cafe, but alfo of the urine, the 
trampling, and perhaps of the perfpiration, and 
the warmth, communicated to the foil by the 
practice of folding. Tcathe in like manner is 
applied to the fertilizing efieft of cattle, upon 
the land upon which they are foddered with 
turneps or other food; whether that ferti- 
lizing effect be produced by their dung — their 

urine — their treading— or by their breath 

their perfpiration — and the warmth of their 
bodies. 

This term is applied likewife to fheep and 
other (lock: nor is it confined to ftock lhut up 
within narrow limits, but is extended to paftur- 
ing ftock; implying, colledtively, the returns 
which they make to the lands they depafture. 

The teathe of cattle is, like their dung, 
efiimated according to the quality of the food, 
and the quality of the cattle which confume it. 
The teathe of fat heavy bullocks, at head-keep, 
isefteemed very beneficial to the lands of Nor- 
folk ; while that of cows and lean ftock is, tiie 
“ jamming” apart, confidered of little value. 

VIII, 
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VIII. Sheepfold. — There are few Iheep 
kept in this Diftrift; and the fold is not in ule; 
except by a very few principal farmers; and by 
fome gentlemen who keep large tradls in hand. 
The value of fheepfold is well underftood; 
but the main objedt of the Eaft Norfolk huf- 
bandry is bullocks ; and the farmers, by their 
practice, feem well aware that fheep among 
cattle are unprofitable ftock. 

IX. Soot is in good repute; and, near the 
towns, is in ufe. Rapecake is alfo in good 
efteem, in fome parts of the Diftridt ; as are 
Maltcoombs, in places where they can be 
had at a reafonable price. 

For the application , and the method of ap - . 
plying thefe various manures; fee the article 
Manure Process-. 

For the method of raifing farm-yard manure, 
fee Farm-Yard Management. 

For an inftance of burning ant-hills for ma- 
nure, fee Min-. 6. 

For an inftance of utility of the Jhovelling of 
afheepfold to grafsland, fee Min. io. 

For an inftance of the ufe of fheepfold to 
bailey, fee Min. i i. 

D 2 For 
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For experiments on different manures for 
wheat, fee Min. 18. 

For a calculation on the value of Jheepfold , 
fee Min. 18. 

For experiments and obfervations on the 
aCtion of lime, fee Min. 29. 

For reflections on bullock teathe , upon the 
fair-ftead of St. Faith’s, fee Min. 31. 

For a defcription of the Fleg clay, fee 
Min. 106. , 

For obfervations on the effeCt of calcareous 
earths on ftiff land, fee Min. 106. 

For a defcription of the marl and clay of the 
coaft , fee Min. 1 12. 
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FARMERS. 

I DO NOT mean to hold out the farmers 
of Norfolk as a feparate order of men: farmers, 
in every country, have, in their drefs, their 
manner, their converfation, and their acquire- 
ments, a ftriking refemblance: neverthelefs, 
in every country, I find fome diftinguifhing 
charadtcriftic. 

The farmers of Norfolk are ftrongly marked 
by a liberality of thinking, and, in conle- 
quence, by an opennefs in their manner and 
converfation, This may be accounted for: 
many of them have been, and fome of them 
ftill are, rich : this has led them to mix, in a 
greater or lefs degree, with what is called the 
World ; of w'hich their leafes render them in- • 
dependant. A tenant-at-will, be his riches 
what they may, is a fubaltern in fociety ; in 
which he dares not to mix, left his landlord, or 
his landlord’s afiociates, fhould be pleafed to 
t*ike offence. 

D 3 Thus 
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FARMER S. 

Thus the clergy, and thofe men of fmall 
income who -fall under the denomination of 
country ’fquires, are in moll places looked up 
to by farmers j while in Norfolk they are con- 
fidered, by the principal farmers at lead, as 
belonging to the lame order of fociety*. 

The 

* As an inftanceof the complacency ?er\d.gccd breeding (I 
do not mean eomplaifance Of poliunfs) of the fuperior claf3 
of Norfolk farmers, I w ill relate the circum. lances of de- 
portment which occurred to myfelf, at a farm-houfe, a; 
which I flept accidentally. 

Our hoft having given ftrifl orders, and fomeperfonal 
attention, refpefting our horfes, the company were led 
into a fpacious kitchen, charadterized by cleanlinefs and 
a chearful fire. A decent upper-fervant prefented hcrfelf. 
Supper. was ordered, and a bottle of wine, in a neat fj- 
fhionable decanter, fet upon the table. A fmart, but not; 
extravagant, fupper foon made its appearance. The 
houfekeeper waited in an adjoining room, and a maid- 
fervant at the table, with a degree of propriety and de- 
corum frequently unfeen in the houfes of thofe who call 
themfelves gentlemen. A trifling incident proved the 
good fenfe, if not the good breeding, of our hoft and his 
family. Forgetting that I was at the table of a Norfolk 
farmer, I ulked for an article of the lide-board which was 
not at hand. The fervant went cut of the room as if to 
fetch it ; but inftead of returning, the houfekeeper came 
in to make an apology for not happening to have it in the 
houfe : fhe withdrew : the maid-fervant returned ; while 
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The lower clafs of Norfolk farmers, how- 
ever, are the fame plain men, which farmers in 
general are, in every other country ; living in a 
great meafure with their fervants. Another 
clafs live in the kitchen with their fervants, but 
eat at a leparate table ; while the upper claffes 
have their tc keeping rooms” and other com- 
modious apartments. 

In general they rife early, break faft early, 
and dine univerfally at twelve o’clock, at leaft 
the fervants. This is well adapted to the Nor- 
folk pra&ice of going what are called two jour- 
nies a day, with the plowteams : the men reach 
home by dinner-time ; and having refreshed 

the converfation went on without any notice being taken, 
or any obfervation whatever being made on the aukward- 
nefs of the circumftance. 

In the morning when I returned from a walk, I found, 
in a decently, but not extravagantly, furniihed parlour, 
two tables fet oat ; one with tea equipage, the other with 
napkins, bread and butter, ham, radilhes, &c. The 
houfekeeper fat at the former, placed on one fide of the 
room, and made tea ; which was brought to us at our 
table on the other : and this without the leaft (hew of 
parade or formality. In fhort, the whole treatment had 
fo much the air of that free- and-eafy reception which I 
had formerly experienced on the eilate of a Weft-India 
Planter, that it was with fome difficulty I could believe 
niyfelt in the houfe of an Englifli farmer. 

D 4 themlejves 
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thernfclves and their horfes, are ready to ftart 
again at one to two o’clock for the afternoon 
journey. , 

For caufes of their prefent decline with 
refpedt to riches, fee Min. 58, 

7 - 

WORKMEN. 

WORKMEN, here, as in other places, are 
divifible into yearly servants and day- 
labourers. 

At the public hiring of yearly servants, 
an excellent cuftom fubfi-fts in this Diftrict : 
The High-Conftable of the Hundred in which 
a ftatute is held, holds, at the fame time and 
place, what is called a “ petty feffions ■” at 
which the hiring and its attendant circum- 
ftances are, or may be, regifteredj which re- > 
gifter becomes, in cafes of difpute, either be- 
tween mafter and fervant, or between parifh 
and parifn, a ufeful record. 

Ip 
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In refpedt to daylabourers, two remark- 
able circumftances are united ; namely, hard 
work and low wages ! A Norfolk farm labourer 
will do as much work for one (hilling, as fome 
two men, in many other places, will do for 
eighteenpence each. There is an honefty, I 
had almoft faid an honour, about them, when 
working by the day, which I have not been 
able to difcover in the daylabourers of any 
other country. 

For an evidence corroborating thefe obfer- 
vations, fee Min. 98. 

For reafons accounting for their activity, 
fee Min. ico. 

For an inftance of ftill greater exertion, fee 
Min. 106. 
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HORSES. 

HORSES arc the only beafts of labour made 
ufe of in the Norfolk hufbandry : there is 
not, perhaps, one OX worked in the county. 

The farm-horfes of Norfolk were, formerly, 
a fmall brown-muzzled breed ; light-boned ; 
but flood hard work, and hard keep, in a re- 
markable manner; and two of them were 
found quite equal to the Norfolk plow in the 
Norfolk foil. 

Of late, ftallions, of the heavier black, 
breeds of Lincolnfhire, Leicefterfhire, &c. 
have been fafhionable ; and at prefent (per- 
haps' unfortunately for the country) the true 
Norfolk breed is almofl entirely worn out. 

I have heard fenfible old men regret this ; 
and complain heavily againft the prefent breed; 
they eat up too much of their corn, and are 
not lb adtive as their favorite “ old fort.” 

The prefent breed, however, are by no 
means heavy : on the contrary, being yet as a, 

mongrel 
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mongrel kind between the two breeds, they 
are, compared with the elephants of Lincoln- 
shire, a light, punch, active, little horfe. 

The lingular breed of Suffolk is, atprefent, 
the fafhionable crojs j and, to my mind, a very 
judicious one : for, although this ftrange va- 
riety of the equeftrian fpecies— or, to fpeak 
from appearances, this half-horfe half-hog race 
of animals — are not fo handfome, in harnefs, as 
the prefent beautiful breed of Leicefterfhire j 
they appear to me, from a knowledge of both 
kinds, to be better adapted to the Norfolk 
hufbandry. Their principal fault is a flatnefs 
t^f rib . if this could be improved, they would, 
in my opinion, be the firft breed of draught- 
horfcs in the kingdom. 

It is, however, the lighter, more active 
part of them, which is beft adapted to the Nor- 
folk hufbandry. Had the original Norfolk 
breed been croffed with thefe, inftead of the 
Hugs of the Fens, the produce could not have 
failed of being excellent. 

F ive horfes are here called “ a teamer,” and 
are ulualiy placed under the care of one 
“ teamerman who, in more leifure-times, 
plows with two of them in the morning, and 
* with 
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with other two in the afternoon ; but, in gene- 
ral, a labourer, or a boy, works one pair of 
them while the teamerman works the other 
pair, two journies a day ; having always, in 
this cafe, one horfe at reft. 

But in feedtime, more particularly in 
“ barley feel,” the fifth horfe goes to harrow ; 
every horle upon the farm going to work at fix 
or lcven in the morning, and flays till twelve : 
goes out again at one or two, and remains at 
work till fix or feven. 

•In a waggon upon the road, five horfes 
are univerfally in ufe. 

Whether upon the road or on the firm, the 
common practice is for the horfes to trot with 
empty carriages. 

Formerly, this admirable cuftom was carried 
too fir .* inftead of trotting for difpatch, races 
were run, at full fpeed, upon the road. The 
lead was the goal contended for : a forchorfe 
which would, at a word or a fignal, break out 
at full fpeed, was, by the young men who took 
delight in the diverfion of “ roading,” confi- 
dered as invaluable. Many waggons, and fomc 
necks, having been broken by this dangerous 
amufement, it is, at prefent, a good deal laid 
aftde j though not yet entirely left oft'. I have 
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myfelf feen a race of this kind : a following 
team broke out, upon a common, and, un- 
mindful of the ruts, hollow-ways, and rough- 
nefies, contended for the lead ; while the lead- 
ing team as eagerly ftrove to keep it; both of 
them going at as full a gallop as horles in har- 
■nefs could go, for a confiderable difcance ; the 
drivers {landing upright in their relpedlive wag- 
gons. The clofe of the race was the mod: dan- 
gerous part of it ; for fo foon as the forebode 
of the team which broke out, found that he 
had gained the lead, he rufhed eagerly into the 
road ; which, in that place, happening to be 
hollow, it appeared to me miraculous that 
. no milchief was done. Savage, however, as 
this cuftom may feem, the prelent fpirit of 
activity may be, in fome meafure, indebted to 
it ; and whenever it is wholly laid afide, I 
hope it will be from motives of prudence, 
rather than from a want of fpirit and inclination 
to continue it. 

The keep of horses in Norfolk, notwith- 
ftanding the work they go through, is lefs ex- 
penfive than that of other places, where large 
unwieldy horfes feem to be kept for (late, rather 
than for labour. This, though prevalent in 
many well cultivated dill rials, is an evident 

abfurdity. 
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abfurdity. There may be cafes, in which heavy 
loads are to be drawn Jfhort difkinces,and where 
tlie number of horfes is limited, as in London ; 
in which cafes, heavy powerful horfes may bd 
eligible j but, from the oblervations I have 
been able to make, a compact horfe is much 
fitter for the varied employments upon a farm j 
and, with refpcct to keep, a main confideration 
in the choice of a farm horfe, the advantage is 
greatly in favor of iinall horfes. The prefent 
breed in Norfolk, flill retaining a conliderable 
portion of the original blood, is kept at half 
the expence at which many farm horfes, in 
different parts of the kingdom, are fupported. 

In the leifure months of winter, barley ftraw * 
is, in general, their only rack meat j and thro’ 
winter and ipring, they are fuppered up with 
it except, perhaps, in the hurry of barley 
feedtime ; againft which a referve of clover 
hay is made ; provided the teamerman does not 
make away with it before that time. A Nor- 
folk farmer has a fimilar difficulty in prevent- 
ing his men from ftealing hay, as thole of other 
countries have to keep .them from pilfering 
.more than their allowance of corn. 

I met with one inftance, in which a judicious 
regulation was made, with relped to horfe hay. 

At 
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At Michaelmas, the mailer fets apart what he 
confiders as a lufRcient quantity to laft to the 
dole of barley feedtime. This allowance lie 
configns wholly to the care of his men ; who 
never fail to hulband it in fuch a mhnner as to 
have the necefiary refer vc at barley feel ; whereas 
before’ he fell upon this regulation, his horfes 
were either worked down to fkeletons, or he was 
obliged to buy hay for them at that feafon. 

With relpefb to corn, a bufhel each horfe, 
a week, is, in the bufieft feafon, confidered as 
an ample allowance ; in more leifure times a 
much lefs quantity fuffices. 

Oats are the ulual horfecorn j but barley, 
•when cheap or unfaleable, is fometimes given 
to horfes. In tips cafe, it is generally " malt- 
ed ” that is, fteeped, and afterwards fpread 
abroad, for a few days, until it begin to vege- 
tate i and, in this cuffs, is given to the horfesi 
It is thoughc to be lefs heating in this ftate, 
than it is when given to the horfes in its natural 
Rate. 

ChafF is'univerfally mixed with horfecorn : 
the great quantities of corn grown in this coun- 
try afford, in general, a fufficiency of natural 
chaff j fo that cut chaff is net much in ufe : 

the 
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the chaff, or rather the awns, of barley, which, 
in fome places, are thrown as ufclel's to the 
dunghill, are here in good efteem as horfe 
provender. Oat chaff is delervedly confider- 
ed as being of a much inferior quality. 

The fummer keep of horfes, is, almoS. wholly, 
clover: — fome few tares are grown, but the 
quantity is inconfidcrable. ' 

Soiling horfes, in the ftable, is not here a 
practice ; except fir baiting in the daytime ; 
the horfes being univerfally kept out at night j 
and, generally, in clover lays. 

A lingular expedient, to prevent their break- 
ing pallure, is here pradlifed : —1 lorfes inclined 
to this vice are chained, two-and-two, by the 
fore feet j one end of a chain, about a yard 
long, being fattened with a fliacklc to the near 
foot of one horfe, and the other end to the off 
foot of the other. This, however, though an 
excellent way of preventing their rambling, is 
a dangerous practice : accidents frequently hap- 
pen. I knew an inttance of two horfes, coupled 
in this manner, falling into a marl, pit twenty 
feet deep ; and though one of them miracu- 
loufly efcaped, in a great meaiure unhurt, the 
other was mangled in a manner equally fingular, 

and. 
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and died bn the fpot. Accidents apart, the 
practice is a good one : horfes accuftomed to 
be coupled in this manner, become, inaftriking 
manner, tractable and civil to each other ; fo 
that their feeding and fleeping is not fo much 
interrupted, as in theory might be conceived. 

Another practice, Angular l believe to Nor- 
folk, is that of “ roping” horfes, not only in 
Common fields, but in inclofures : thus, inftead 
of turning the horfes loofe into a piece of clo- 
ver, the practice is to tedder them upon it ; 
beginning on one fide, and clearing the herb- 
age as they go. This is a middle way between 
foiling krid pafturlng : It faves the expence of 
mowing, and Carrying to the liable ; but does 
not eat up the herbage fo clean as foiling does: 
on the other hand, it is more faving of herb- 
age than pafturing is ; but there is not only 
trouble and expence,' but a degree of rifk, in 
roping. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

I. THE WAGGONS ofNorfolk are of the 
middle fize and middle height : higher than 
thofe of Gloucefterlhire ; but lower than thole 
of the midland counties. They are very nu- 
merous : upon a mkkllefized farm, three or 
four are ufually kept ; carts being feldom ufed 
here (notwithftanding the levelnefs of the coun- 
try) in getting in harveft. However, to ren- 
der carts ufeful in harveft — more elpecially if 
waggons are wanted — a fingular expedient is 
here put in practice. With a common dung 
cart and a pair of old waggon lhafrs and fore 
wheels, a carriage is formed ; which, partak- 
ing both of a cart and a waggon, is called a- 

II. ’Maphrodite. The points of the fhafts- 
reft on the bolder of the fore wheels, to which 
they are fattened. A copfe, or foreiadder, 
fimilar to that which is fometimes fixed upon 
a cart fnafts, but longer, is alfo fupported by 

the 
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the bolfter, projecting over the horfe in front, 
in the manner of the foreladder of a waggon ; 
the length and the breadth of the top of the 
“ ’maphrodite” being the fame, or nearly the 
fame, as thofe of a waggoh. In a hilly coun- 
try, where carts are in a manner ufelefs in 
harveft, thefe cart-waggon's would be found 
extremely convenient. 

III. The carts of Norfolk have a lingua 
larity pertaining to them. The lhafts, inftead 
of being fixed hinge -wife to the axle, or to the 
bottom of the cart, are a continuation of the 
fide-pieces of the bottom itfelf : of courfe, the 
Norfolk carts do not tilt in the manner in 
which carts in general do. 

In fetting on manure, a long bellyband is 
made ufe of •, lb that the (hafts rife with the 
fore part of the cart ; the fhaft horfe being the 
only ftay to its tilting up entirely. Nor is 
this an uncommon circumftancej the lhafc 
horfe, in this cafe, remaining upon his hind 
legs until he be drawn down again by the 
fore horfes. This, to common obfervation, 
is an aukward and a barbarous cuftom: I have 
not, however, been able to hear of a lhaft 
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horfe receiving any great injury from this 
pra&ice *. 

Marling, it is highly probable, brought it 
into life : the wear-and-tear of carts in this 
rugged operation is endlefs ; the fimpleft, 
ftrongeft, and leaft expenfive cart has, of 
courfe, been, for ages* the ftudy of Norfolk 
hufbandmen ; and it is probable that a more 
fimple, a fixonger, or alefs expenfive cart can- 
not be devifed than that deferibed above j 
which is in common ufe in this Diftridl. 

Carts of the common conftru&ion, of which 
there are fome few ufed here, for particular 
purpofes, are called tumbrels. 

IV. The Norfolk plow is ftill more fin- 
gular in its conftru&ion than the Norfolk cart; 
and, what is equally fingular, it is, in a manner 
wholly, confined to the county of Norfolk. 
The firft I faw was at Thetford, and I do not 
recoiled to have feen one plow of any other 
conftru&ion while I remained in the country, 
nor one of that conftru&ion fince I left it. 

It is true, this implement has been diftri- 

* A broad foft bellyband, of leather or hemp, ought 
however to be ufed on this occafion. The fharp iron 
chains which ard frequently made ufe of, are painful to 
the rye at leaft. 
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buted, at different times, in almoft every Dif- 
triff in the kingdom ; but it has not, I believe, 
been adapted in any one of them; — except 
perhaps in Nottingham Foreft. 

There is no doubt of the excellency of the 
Norfolk plow in cultivating the Norfolk foil ; 
or any foil which is fimilar to it ; namely, a 
flullow, fandy loam, free from obftrudtions. 
Put the width, and general fhape, of the fhare 
t ender it utterly incapable of being worked in 
a ftrong foil, in which ftones or other obftruc- 
tions abound : and the ufual manner of fetting 
the hind part of the “ plat” or mouldboard, 
equally prevents it from turning, properly, a 
deep fquare furrow. 

The peculiarities of its conftru&ion are prin- 
cipally thefe : — the wheels are taller, and their 
tackle more complex, than thofe of other fmall 
plows; the form of the wheels themfelves 
being, however, beautifully Ample. The fhare 
is unufually broad, flat, and blunt at the point. 
The mouldboard is not of wood, but of iron, 
fometimes wrought l'ometimes caft * ; being a 

* Caft -iron Jhares have lately been invented, and a pa- 
tent procured for them, by a perfon of Norwich. For. 
the Norfolk plow, in the Norfolk foil, they appear, from 
E 3 th$ 
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feparate ftrong plate , twifted into a form re- 
fern bling the mouldboard of the modern 
little plow of Yorkfhire and other Diftritfts ; 
which, it is probable, has been copied from the 
Norfolk " plat.” Another thing remarkable 
in the Norfolk plow, though not fingular to it, 
is its having only one handle. 

There are readers, perhaps, who will ex- 
pett that a drawing and dimenfions of the Nor- 
folk plow, and, perhaps, of the other imple- 
ments peculiar to the country, ought to have 
been given in this work ; in order that copies 
of them mieht have been made in other 
Diftricts. The idea, in theory, is plaufible ; 
and I have myfelf, as writers in general on the 
fubjetft of hufbandry have, fpent much time in 
the purfuit of it. Experience, however, has 
convinced me that, with relpeift to myfelf at 
It aft, it has been time ill-fpent: I have found 
even patterns infufficient guides to workmen : 
fo much depends on minutiae in the conftruc- 

the fpecimens I have feen of them, to be a valuable in- 
vention. If they can be made firm enough to Hand in a 
ftony foil, and hard enough to retain a fuffieient edge in a 
gravel, they mull prove, to agriculture in general, a molt 
valuable acquifition. Jan. 1787. 
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tion of the more complex implements of agri- 
culture, Nay, the very implement which 
gives rife to thefe obfervations, conftrudted in 
Norfolk in the molt complete manner, and 
furni.'hed with every necefiary appendage, lias 
lain uf-lefs upon a foil it fuited, until a Nor- 
folk ploy/man was fent to hold it ! How 
unreafonable, then, to expect utility from a 
drawing of it ! 

Thefe circumftances are not Angular to the 
Norfolk plow ■, I have known them attend 
other implements transferred from one part of 
the ifland to another : and I will beg leave to 
pbferve, here, in general terms, that whoever 
wifhes to introduce an implement which is in 
ufe in fome diftant Diftrift, would do well to 
have it not only conftructed, but fet to work, 
in the country where it is in ufe j and I will 
venture to add, that fuccefs cannot be infured 
unlefs a perfon accuflomed to the working of 
it accompanies it, and fets it to work in the 
piftricl into which it is intended to be intro- 
duced. 

This is, no doubt, an expenfive way of pro- 
ceeding ; but it is a certain one : while every 
ether expedient is throwing away, or at lead 
E 4 ri (Icing, 
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rifking, a certain expence, without any other 
certainty whatever. 

Suppofe the Norfolk plow, for inftance, to 
be tranfported one hundred miles, — and the 
charges of a man, a horle, and a light cart, to 
be from fixpence to a drilling a mile, — the 
expence, — to a large occupier, in a country 
where a fandy foil, free from obftruftions, and 
with an abforbent fubfoil, is worked by three 
horfes at length with a driver, — would not be 
an objeft*. Plowing with two horfes without 
a driver, inftead of three with a driver, is, 
perhaps, the greateft faving which can . be 
introduced upon a farm : and, for the foil 
abovementioned, it would be difficult to con- 
ftruct a better plow than that which is now, 
and has been time immemorial, in common 
ufe in Norfolk. 

If I were to hazard an improvement of the 
Norfolk plow, it would be the addition of 
another handle ; and to change the practice of 
driving with a whip (to my mind a very auk- 

* In thefe days of fpirited Improvements in hulbandry, 
when fifty to a hundred guineas are given for one year’s 
ride of a ram, five pounds for the introduftion of a ufe- 
fal implement cannot be deemed extravagant. 

ward 
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ward bufinefs) to that of driving with whip- 
reins, in the Yorkshire manner; a practice, 
the excellency of which I have myfelf expe- 
rienced in different Diftri&s. 

. * i 

The Norfolk rein is one continued “ line’* 
patting from the bridle of one horfe, through a 
ftaple fixed on the underfide of the handle of 
the plow, to the bit of the other horfe ; the 
plowman holding his plow with the left hand, 
and carrying a ffiort whip in his right. In 
difficult work the right hand, whip-and-all, is 
applied to the handle of the plow j the plow- 
man walking, in this cafe, in a pofture and 
with a gait, which, to a fl ranger, appears 
extremely aukwardj and nothing, but the 
want of another handle, could render it fuffex- 
able to the plowman himlelf. 

The Norfolk line has, in fetting out a frdh 
furrow, a feeming advantage over whipreins. 
In this difficult work, at which the Norfolk 
plowmen are fingularly expert, the loofe part 
of the line is gathered up iii the right hand; fo 
that the plowman has, with the fmalleft mo- 
tion of his hand, one way or other, a perfeft 
command of both horfes ; but if, in this ope- 
ration, he tie the two ends of the whipreins 

together. 
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together, letting the left-hand one ride beneath 

a pin, or in a hook, placed under the handle 

• • 

for that purpofe, the advantage of the Norfolk 
line is thereby fully obtained. 

The Norfolk harrow is adapted to the foil — . 
light and fhort-tined.— Each harrow has its 
horfe : — that is, each horfe draws a foparatc 
harrow ; — three or four harrows being fome- 
times drawn abreaft, without being, as in other 
places, intimately conne&ed together. 

V. The roller of this country is very Sim- 
ple and very light. This, confidering the na- 
ture of the foil, is extraordinary. 

The farm-rollers, in general, have no Ihafts 
— perhaps only two loofe pieces of wood, about 
two feet and a half long, with a hole near one 
end, to receive the gudgeon of the roller, and 
a hook or eye at the other, to hook the trace 
to : fometimes two rails are fixed in between 
the two end-pieces, framewife, with two hooks 
cr flapies in the front rail to hook the horle to, 

In evidence of the lightnels of the Norfolk 
roller, I do not recoiled to have l'ecn more 
than one horfe ufed in a common farm roller ; 
and tliis one horfe, bcfiJes drawing the imple- 
. meat. 
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ment, has ufually carried the driver j it being 
the fingular cuftom of this country to “ ride at 
roll an employment, however, which gene- 
rally falls to the ftiare of a young boy, or an old 
man. 

Notwithftanaing the high degree of cultiva- 
tion in which the lands of Norfolk are un- 
doubtedly kept, no country perhaps has lels 
variety of implements. 

There is not perhaps a drill , a horfehoe, or 
fcarcely a horferake, in Eaft Norfolk. I faw 
one fpikey roller for the purpofe of indenting 
the furface of a clover lay once plowed for 
wheat (fee the article Wheat): but this, I 
believe, was never in common ule. 

There is, however, one implement, receiv- 
ed into the Norfolk hufbandry, which is pro- 
bably a Norfolk invention, and peculiar to the 
county: I have not met with it, at leaft, out of 
this country: — I mean the 

VI. Snow-Sledge. — This beautifully fim- 
ple implement is ufed for uncovering turneps 
buried under a deep fnow. It is Amply three 
deal or other boards, from one to two inches 
thick, ten or twelve inches deep, and feven to 
pine feet long, fet upon their edges in the form 

of 
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of an equilateral triangle, and ftrongly united, 
vvith nails or ftraps of iron, at the angles ; at 
one of which is fattened, by means of a double 
ftrap, a hook or an eye, to hang the horles to, 
This being drawn over a piece of turneps co- 
veted v/ith fnow, forces ll P the fnow into a 
ridge on each fide, while between the ridges a 
ftripe of turneps is left bare ; without having 
received any material injury from the operation, 

VII. Timber-Carriages. Although tim- 
ber-carriages may not, in ftritttncfs, be faid to 
belong to huftrandry, a defeription of them 
does not fall inaptly under tire prefent head. 
They arc in Norfolk, as in moft other places, 
of two kinds: the four-wheeled carriage — pro- 
vincially, tta drug;” — and the pair of wheels — 
provincially, “a gill.” — The laft is moft in ufe; ' 
and of this only I mean to fpeak; — not fo 
much of its conftrudtion, as of tire manner of 
ufing it. 

The conftrudtion of the Norfolk gill is fimi- 
Iar to that of the timber-wheels of moft other 
countries : namely, a pair of tall wheels, with 
a crooked axle tree, furmounted by a block * 
te which axle is fixed a pair of lhafts, or fome- 
tirnes a fingle pole, only. 

But 
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But the method of ufing them, here, is dif- 
ferent from that which I have obferved in other 
places ; where the only uie they are put to is to 
raiie the butt end of a large timber to be 
drawn a fhort diftance ; the top end being 
fullered to drag behind upon the ground, to 
the injury of the turf, or the toady it is drawn 
upon. 

In Norfolk, a large ftick of timber, or per- 
haps three or four fmaller ones, are entirely 
flung to the axle ; fo that, in drawing, no part 
of them whatever touches the ground ; the top 
end being generally drawn foremoft, and the 
end toward the horfes always the heavieft. 

The method of taking up a piece of timber 
is this : the horfes being taken off, the wheels 
are run, by hand, aftride the timber to be flung, 
until the axle is judged to be a few inches be- 
hind the balance-point : or, which is better, a 
chain is firft put round the timber, and the 
wheels run up to it. It is difficult to afeertain 
the exaft place of fixing the drain, by the eye; 
neverthelefs, a perfon accuftorned to fling tim- 
ber in this manner, will come very near the 
truth. The chain hooked, and the axle brought 
into its proper fituation, the fhafts, or pole, is 
thrown back in the ufual manner ; the chain 

carried 
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Carried over the block ; brought round the 
pole ; its end made faft ; and the (hafts or pole 
drawn down again by the horfes j by which 
means the timber is lifted from the ground; 
and fufpended to the axle. 

If the required point of balance be not hit 
upon the firft trial, the (hafts are differed to 
rife again, the chain is unhooked, and (hi feed to 
its proper fituation : the (hafts being again pul- 
led down, are bound, by an iron trace or fmail 
chain, dole down to the timber ; while another 
fmail chain or trace is faftened round the fore- 
, moft end to hook the horfes to ; the team 
drawing by the timber , not by the pole or Jhafts. 

The utility of having a fuperbalance of 
weight forward is twofold : — if the piece were 
dung in exaft equilibrium, it would, upon the 
road, be in perpetual vibration ■, thereby render- 
ing the pull uufteady, and extremely inconve- 
nient to die horfes j whereas by throwing the 
balance forward, the traces are conftantly kept 
down in their proper place, and the pull be- 
comes uniform : if, however, too much weight 
were to be thrown forward, the draught of the 
horfes would not raife the point from the 
ground ; the fri&ion would, of courfe, increafe 
the draught, and the road be at the fame time 
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hurt. It therefore follows, that the proper 
weight to be thrown forward is enough to pre- 
vent a vibration, but not fo much as to prevent 
the point from being raifed from the road by 
the draught of the horfes upon level ground. 

The other advantage by a fuperbalance 
forward, is gained in hoing down a hill ; in 
which cafe, the draught not being wanted, 
the point, of courfe, falls to the ground, and 
ferves as a pall to regulate the motion of the 
carriage j if the fuperbalance alone be not 
fufficient to check the too great rapidity of 
the motion, the driver adds his own w r eight. 
Likewile, if, in afcending a hill, the balance 
be loft ; he, in like manner, feats himfelf up- 
on the fore part of the load, thereby keeping 
it down to its proper level. 

This method of .conveying timber may, 
it is pofiible, be in ufe in other Diftridts j but 
I have not feen it pradtifed any where except 
in Norfolk. I know it to be an excellent, but 
not a common practice : I have, therefore, 
been induced to give this defeription of it. 
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TAXES. 

UNDER this head J (hall dais 
Landtax, 

*fithej 

Poor’s Rates; 

I. TheLandtaJc, in this Diftridt, tuns 
at about eighteen pence to two (hillings upoit 
the prefent rents. 

II. TitWe. The Diftridfc is moftly tithe- 
able i but tithe is here feldom taken in kind. 
The rents paid, in three principal parilhes in 
this neighbourhood, are : 

0 . i 

North IValfiam , about rwo (hillings and 
nine pence, redtorial ; and one (hilling, vica- 
rial ; an acre, all round. 

South-Reps , about three (hillings each acre 
of arable land, for redtorial and vicarial. 
This paiifh is allowed to be reafonably rented; 
The redtor re (ides in the parilh; 

North- Reps, for great and (mall, three 
(hillings an acre all round > though much bad 
land in the pariih. 

N. B. 
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N. B. In Rowton, a fmall parilh of poor 
land, about two fhillings for corn and fallow, 
two-and-fixpence for clover and turneps, and 
one penny halfpenny for each cow and calfi 
as a modus for meadow. 

III. Poor’s Rate. Inthevear 1782, and 
for fome years preceding, the poor’s rate of 

North IValjham was about five fhillings and 
fixpence upon the pound, rack rent. 

SoufbiReps, three fhillings and fixpence 
upon the rackrent. 

North-Reps , four fhillings upon the fame. 

Rovoton, three fhillings upon the fame.' 

Erpingham , (a confiderable parilh) three- 
and-fixpence upon the lame. 

It miill be obferved, however, that the pe- 
riod under notice being in the war, the wives 
and families of militiamen were a principal 
caufe of raifing the poor’s rates to the above 
high pitch. 
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• GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

O F 

ESTATES. 

THE MANAGEMENT of landed eflates, 
in this DiEridt, is conduced on a pl^n, which 
is not generally known, and is feldom Hf ever 
executed, in other parts of the kingdom ; where 
receiving, twice a year, by a plain rentroll, is 
frequently the fum of management. 

Formerly, it was the invariable pradVice of 
the Diflrictfcr landlords not only to build, but 
to repair j alfo to furnilli gates ready-made j 
plant and cut hedges ; and even repair the 
ditches of their tenants ; relervins: to them- 
felvcs the hedgev/ood ; and, in efFcdt, a degree 
of poffefT;on of the buildings and fences ; the 
tenant having, of courfe, only a partial pof-* 
iefTion of the farm he rented. And the fame 
fyftem of management, w ith fome few altera-- 
tions, prevails to the prefenttime. ; ■ 
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This renders the immediate fuperintendency 
'of a large eftate in Norfolk a bufy and unbroken 
fcene of employment. The fummer months 
are not more actively employed in attending to 
Repairs, than the winter months are in the 
management of Fences. 

But thefe and other articles I Jfhall confider 
feparately j comprizing under the prefent head 
fuch general matter, only, as neceflarily occurs 
Upon every leafed eftate. 

I. Tenancy. Tenant s-at-urill are thinly 

fcattered. Leases, either for a term , or from 
year-to-year > are univerfah Leafes for life are 
rarely heard of in this Diftridt. 

II. Term* The term, formerly, was 
twenty-one years ; but the advance of pro- 
duce which took place fome years ago, pro- 
ducing, as it ever will do, an advance of rent, 
the tenant who had then juft entered on a leafe 
of twenty-one years, became, for a feries of 
-years, under-rented : the confequence is, 
gentlemen, in general, refuie to grant leafes 
of longer term chan fourteen years, and many . 
curtailed them to feven years ■, a term, in my 
opinion, much too ihort. 

Fa. Articles 
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Articles from year-to-year are very preva- 
lent, efpecially among fmaller tenants ■, and, 
in many refpects, they are preferable to a Ihort 
term j which is a tie fo both parties, without 
being) in general, advantageous to either. 

Marling is the principal improvement of a 
Norfolk farm j but who would marl on a feven 
years leafe ? Where much marling is to be 
done, fourteen years is too (hort a term ; — and 
though landlords may once have felt the incon- 
veniencies of twenty-one years leafes, it is 
probable that tenants, who have of late years 
taken leafes of that length, will, before their 
expiration, experience, in their turn, feelings 
cf a fimilar nature. 

III. Rent. The medial rent of the Diftrict 
may be laid at twelve (hillings an acre : toward 
the North coaft the foil is lighter, and lels pro- 
ductive, than it is in more central parts of the 
Diftricl ; but on the Eaftern coaft and in the 
fouthern Hundreds it is much more fertile, let- 
ting from eighteen to twenty (hillings an acre. 

In general, the DiftriCt is very highly rented: 
there are lands in the kingdom,— -I will venture 
to fay within twenty miles of the metropolis, — ■ 
which let at eight (hillings an acre, yet are, in 
their nature, equally fertile as thofe of Norfolk, 

which 
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which let currently for ten to twelve {hillings. 
Nothing can account for this but the fuperi- 
ority of the Norfolk hulbandry j and the 
quick difpatch which prevails in every depart- 
ment of the Norfolk fyftem of management. 

IV. Covenants. Covenants of leafes are, in 
Norfolk, as in other Diftri&s, various as leafes 
themfelves : the particular circumftances of an 
eftate, and the lpecial matter of agreement 
between landlord and tenant, will ever produce 
this variety, in a greater or lefs degree : never- 
thelels, every country has its natural cove- 
nants, and its prevailing fafhions, as to re- 
ftriftions and indulgences. 

Thefe fafhions, however, alter ; and an im- 
provement has recently taken place, upon lome 
of the firft eftates in Norfolk, with relpeft to 
the repairs of buildings and fences,- the tenant 
now covenanting to pay half the workmen’s 
wages. This has two valuable effefts : — the 
tenant thereby pays a ftritfter attention to the 
workmen employed; and becomes more care- 
ful of thofe tilings which, heretofore, he had no 
intereft in prefcrving. 

V. . No department of the management of an 
eftate gives more uneafinefs to both landlord 

F 3 and 
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and tenant than do removals, or exchanges of' 
tenants ; and every covenant which facilitates 
this unpleafant bufinefs is valuable. The fhift- 
ing of tenants is no where conducted with 
greater eafe than in Norfolk where, it is 
probable, leafes have been long in ufc j and 
where removals from farm to farm are become 
familiar. 

VI. T hetime of receiving rents, in Nor- 
folk, is, pretty generally, Chriflmas and Mid- 
fummer ■, landlords giving their tenants three 
months credit. Chriftmas, however, is of all 
others the worft time of the year for this pur- 
pofe : many ferious evils arife from it (fee 
Min. 47, on this fubjeft). The firfl: of March 
and the firftof June appear to be the molt 
eligible rentdays in Norfolk. 

VII. The following heads of a lease will 
place the general management of a Norfolk ef- 
tate in a clear and comprehenfive point of view. 
They are not, either in form or fubftance,, 
copied, precifely, from the leafe in ule upon 
any particular eftate ; but exhibit, I believe, a 
pretty faithful outline of the modern Norfolk 
leafe. 

Landlord 
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Landlord agrees, i. to let, certainlpe- 
cified premifes, for a term, and at a rent, pre- 
vioufly agreed upon. 

■> 2. Also to put the buildings, gates, and 

fences in tenantable repair. 

3. Also to furnifh rough materials, and 
pay half the workmen’s wages in keeping them 
in repair, during the term of the demifej 
wilful or negligent damage excepted. 

4. Also to furnifh the premifes with fuch 
ladders as may be wanted in doing repairs, or 
in preferving the buildings, in cafe of high 
v/ind, fire in chimneys, &c. (an excellent 
claufe). 

5. Also to furnifh rough materials for keep- 
ing the gates, gatepofts, ftyles, &c. &c. in 
repair; or to furnifh the materials ready cut 
out ; tenant paying the ufual price of labour 
for cutting out. 

6. Also to pay half the expence of fuch 
fhores and ditches as he, or his agent, ihall 
diredt to be made or renewed. 

Landlord reserves, i. all minerals, foflils, 
marls, clays ; with liberty to work mines, 
quarries and pits, and to burn lime and bricks 
upon the premifes ; likewife to carry away 
F 4 fuqh 
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fuch minerals, &c. &c. ; excepting fuch marl, 
or clay, as may be wanted for the improve- 
ment of the farm. 

2. Also, all timber trees, and other tree* 
and woods, underwood and hedgcwood with 
liberty to fell, convert, char, and carry off 
fuch timber or other woods ; excepting fuch 
thorns and bufhes as fhall be fet out by land- 
lord, for making and repairing fences •, pro- 
vided the thorns, &c. fo fet out be cut in the 
winter months ; excepting, however, out of 
this provifo, fuch few as may be wanted in the 
courfe of the fumrner months, for flopping 
accidental gaps. 

3. Also, full liberty of planting timber- 
trees in hedges, or on hedgebanks ; with a 
power to take to himfelf, after twelve months 
notice given, fome certain number of acres of 
land for the purpofe of raifing timber trees, 
other trees, or underwood j allowing the tenant 
fuch yearly rent, &c. for the land fo taken, as 
two arbitrators lhall fix. 

4. Also, a power of altering roads, and 
of inclofing commons, or wafte lands, with- 
out the controul of the tenant j to which 
intent, all commonright is ufually referred, 

in 
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in form , though fe}dom in effett, to the land- 
lord, 

5. Also, the cuftomary liberty to view 
buildings, do repairs, and, confequently, to 
bring and lay materials. 

6. Lastly, the right of Iporting and de- 
ftroying vermin. 

Tenant agrees, i. to pay the ftipulated 
rent half-yearly ; and within thirty days after 
it- be due ; under forfeiture of the leafe ; and, 
further, to pay the laft halfyear’s rent two 
months, or a longer time, before the expira- 
tion of the term. 

2. Also, to do all carriage for repairs (with- 
in a fpecified diftance) ; and to find all iron- 
work and nails j and .to furnilh wheat-ftraw 
for thatching j and to pay half the workmen’s 
wages, and find them with fipail beer. 

3. Also, to do all ditching, &c. fet out 
by landlord (provided the quantity fet out do 
not exceed one tenth of the whole) ; and to 
pay half the workmen’s wages, and find them 
infmallbeer; and to defend with hurdles, 
or otherwife, all fuch young hedges as fhall be 
cxpofed, in fpring and fummer, to the browz- 
ings of pafturing ftock. 

4. Also, 
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* 4. Also, to make, or pay for making, 

fiich gates, &c. as fnall be wanted upon the 
farm during the term of the demife j and to 
hew, or to pay for hewing, ail necefiary 
gate-polls j and to put down and hang, in a 
workman-like manner, fuch gates and gate- 
polls, at his own foie expence ; as well as 
keep all the old gates on the premifes in 
tenantable repair. 

5. Also, not to aflign over, nor, in any 
other way, part with poflefiion of his farm ; 
but to make it his conftant refidence during 
the term of theleafe. Nor to take any other 
farm ; nor to purchafe any lands adjoining, or 
intermixed with it ; without the licence and 
-content of landlord j under forfeiture of the 
Jteafe. 

6. Also, not to break up any meadow, 
pafture, or furze ground, under the penalty of 
ten pounds an acre a year. Nor to cut 
* c flags,” that is, turves, under fifty fid! lings 
a hundred. 

7. Also, not to lop or top any timber- 
tree, under die penalty of twenty pounds : nor 
other tree, under ten pounds : nor cut under- 
wood or hedgewood (except as before excepted) 

under 
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pnder ten pounds a load. But, on the ' 
contrary, to preferve them from damage as 
much as may be ; and, if damaged by others, 
to give eveiy information in his power, under 
the penalty of twenty pounds. 

8. Also, not to take more than two crops 

of corn without a whole year’s fallow, — a crop , 
of turneps twice hoed, — or a two years lay,— 
intervening, under the penalty of — — . 

9. Also, to confume on the premifes all 
hay, draw, and other Hover j and not to carry 
off, or iuffer to be carried off, any part, under 
pretence of being tithe compounded for, or 
under any other pretence whatever, under the 
penalty of ten pounds, for every load carried 
pff. 

10. Nor to carry off, nor fuffer to be car- 
ried off, any dung, muck, &c. under five 
pounds a load. 

11. Nor to impair the foundations of the 
buildings round the dungyard, by fcooping 
out the bottom of the yard too near die build- 
ings j but to keep up a pathway three feet 
wide between the dungpit and the founda- 
tions (an excellent clauie), 

12. Also, 
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12. Also, not to (lock any part of the 
premifes with rabbits ; but to endeavour, as 
much as may be, to deftroy them. 

i j. Also, during ibe laji two years of the 
leafe, not to take in any agiftment ftock. 

14. Also, in the laji year , not to fuffer 
fwine to go loofe without being yoked and 
rung. 

15. Also, in the laji year , to permit land- 
lord, or incoming tenant, to fow grafs feeds 
over the fummer corn; and to harrow them 
in, gratis ; and, not to feed off the young 
grafies after harveft. 

1 6. Also, in the laji year, not to fow lefs 

than acres of fallow, of, at leaft, three 

plowings and fuitable harrow'ings, with two 
pints an acre of good, marketable, white- 
loaf turnep-feed ; and, in due time, to give 
the plants two hoings ( or , if the crop mifs , 
to give the fallow two extra plowings ) in a 
hufbandlike manner ; and, at the expiration 
of the term, to leave fuch turneps growing on 
the premiles ; free from wilful or neglectful 
injury ; under the penalty of — « — pounds an 
acre. 

17. Atso^ 
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17. Also, to permit landlord or incoming 
tenant to begin, on or after the firft day of 
July, in the laft year, to break up the two 
years lay (hereafter agreed to be left) for wheat 
faliow, or any other purpole ; and to harrow, 
ftir, and work the laid fallows ; and to carry 
and fpread dung or other manure thereon, 
without moleftation. 

18. Also, in the laft year, to permit land- 
lord, or incoming tenant, to lay up hay, or 
other fodder, on the premifes, and to protect 
it thereon. 

1 9. Also, to lay up and leave upon the 
premifes, at the expiration of the leafe, all the 
hay of the laft year (or of any preceding year, 
if unconfumed at the expiration of the term) 

except loads, which tefiant is allowed to 

carry off. 

20. Also, to lay up, in the ufual barns and 
rick yards, the laft year’s crops of corn -, to- 
gether with the tithe, if compounded for ; and 
to thrafh them out, in proper feafon ■, and in 
fuch manner that the ftraw, chaff, and colder 
Ihall be injured as little as may be. 

21. Also, at the expiration of the term, to 

leave no lels than acres of olland, of 

two 
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two years laying (including that which may 
have been broken up by landlord or incoming 
tenant) and which (hall have been laid down 
in a hufbandlike manner, after turneps or a 
4 'ummer fallow, and with not Id's than twelve 
pounds of clover, and half a peck of ray 

grafs, feeds an acre — under the penalty of 

pound an acre. Also not lefs than acre9 

of olland, of one year’s laying, to be laid down 
as above fpecihed, under the penalty of — — 
pound an acre. 

22. Also, at the expiration of the term, to 
leave all the yard manure, produced in the 
laft year of the leafe, piled up in a hufband- 
like manner, on the premifes ; excepting fuch 
part of it as may have been ufed for the tur- 
nep crop ; and excepting fuch other part as 
may have been ufed by landlord, or incoming 
tenant, for wheat. 

23. Also, at the expiration of the term , to 
leave the buildings, ladders, gates, fences; wa- 
ter-courfes, &:c. &c. in good and tcnantable 
repair; landlord in this, as in every other cafe, 
performing his part as above agreed to *. 

* Also, upon fuch parts of an eftate as lie near the 
refidence of the owner, it is cuftomary for the tenant to 

agree 
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Tenant to be allowed, i. the full value 
of all the hay left upon the premifes, of the laft 
year’s growth, or of the growth of any pre- 
ceding year ; provided the quantity of old hay 
do not exceed loads. 

2. Also, the full value of the turneps left 
on the premifes j or the accuftomed price for 
l he plowings, harrowings, and manuring j at 
his own option. 

3. Also, the feedage of the lays broken up, 
by the landlord or the incoming tenant, from 
the time of their being broken up until the 
expiration of the term the enfuing Michael- 
mas ; also, for all damage arifing in carrying 
on manure or ctherwife. 

4. Also, the feedage of the young clovers, 
from harveft to Michaelmas. 

5- Also, the ufe of the barns and rick- 
yards for fummer corn until Mayday j and 
for winter corn until the firft of July next en- 
fuing. 

agree to furnilh annually, a certain number of loads of 
ltraw, according to the iize of iiis farm; also to do the 
carriage of a certain number of loads ofeeals; also to 
keep dogs, warn off fportfmen, and fuffer them to be 
profecuted in his name: remnants, thefc, of the antient 
bafe tenures of foccage and villanage. 

6. Also 
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6. Also, (by way of a confideration for the 
ftover) the cuftomary price for thrafhing ahd 
dreffing the corn ; the landlord, or incoming 
tenant, also carrying the fame to market, 
gratis : provided the diftance required to be 

carried does not exceed miles, and the 

quantity fequired to be Carried, at one journey, 

be not lefs thah coombs. 

All the above allowances to be referred 
to two arbitrators ; one to be chofen by each 
party, in Michaelmas week j and the amount 
awarded to be immediately paid down, by the 
landlord, or the incoming tenant. 

For the method of conducing exchanges of 
intermixed lands , in Norfolk, fee Min. 4. 

For the time of receiving rents , fee Min. 47. 
For the ope ration of a rife of rent, fee Min. 58. 
’For an inflance of improvement by rabbit- 
warren , fee Min. 79. 

For inflance of improvement by building - 
leafes , fee Min. 106. 

For an 1 m p ro ve m e n t by inclof are, feeMi n . 1 3 7 . 

Note. Befides the above particulars, refpefting the ge- 
neral management of e Hates, I find myfelf poffefled of a 
variety of others; on the more immediate connection be- 
tween landlord and tenant ; but they cannot, with firitt 
propriety, be publilhed in the prefent volumes. 

12 . 
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Buildings and Repairs. 

* 

THE FARMERIES of Norfolk are, in ge- 
neral, large and convenient. Many of them 
have been the refidencies of that yeomanry, 
which, as has been already obferved, is now 
nearly extindl. 

I. The dwelling house, in general, is com- 
modious : kitchen and “ backhoule par- 
lour ; and, on the larger farms, a " keeping 
room,” in which the mailer and his family fit 
apart from the fervants. 

II. T he barns ofNorfolkarefuperiortothofe 
of every other county; numerous and fpa- 
cious. No farm has lefs than three thralhing 
floors ; fome farms five or fix, and thefe of 
unufual dimenfions. Twentyfour feet by eigh- 
teen is confidered as a wellfized floor ; twenty 
by fifteen, a fmall one. Indeed, a floor of lefs 
dimenfions is ill adapted to the Norfolk me- 
thod of cleaning corn ; which is univerfally 
effedted by calling it with Ihovels from one end 

Vol. I. G of 
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of the floor to the other. To obtain this ne- 
cefiary length of floor, a porch on one or both 
Tides of the barn, is almoft univerfal. A leanto 
porch, with double doors to let out an empty- 
waggon, and with a range of leanto fheds or 
hovels on either fide, continuing the roof of 
the barn, without a break to the eaves of the 
porch and fheds, is at prefent, defervedly, in 
good eftimation. 

III. Barn floors are of plank, « lumps” (a 
kind of bricks), or clay : the laft are moft pre- 
valent i and although they be confidered as in- 
ferior to the firft, they are in better efteem in 
Norfolk than in moft other places ; for a Nor- 
folk farmer is aware that what he lofes by the 
handle of his corn, thraftied on a clay floor, he 
regains by meafure ; for the fame dull which 
gives the roughnefs of handle in the fample, 
prevents the corn, thus foiled by the clay’s 
beating up, from fetding fo clofe in the bufhel, 
as that which has been thraftied on a clean 
wooden floor. 

IV. The stables are no way peculiar; ex- 
cept in their having, in general, “ a hayhoufe” 
adjoining to them, inftead of a haychamber 

ovep 
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over them ; a cuftom which is at once wafte- 
ful both of hay and houi'eroom : at prefent, 
however, it is the practice to raife ftables high 
enough to admit of hay chambers over them ; 
with floors, not of boards, but of clay ; which 
is cheaper, and, in other refpects, much pre- 
ferable to board floors, 

V. Cow houses are unknown in a Norfolk 
farmery : a l'mall " fuckling place” and a 
“ calves’ houfe” are the only buildings appro- 
priated to cattle : except 

t 

VI. Bullock sheds, which are fometimes 
(but not generally) erected ; more efpecially 
jn the iouthern Hundreds of this D iftrict. See 
Min. 1 1 8. 

VII. The hogstv of Norfolk is fingular, 
though not particularly excellent: inftead of 
creeping into a pigfty, in the manner ufually 
done, a Norfolk farmer walks into his " pig- 
houfe,” at a door fimilar to thofe of his other 
outbuildihgs ; the building is of courfe higher 
and more expenfive, but certainly more com- 
modious, than in the ufual form. 

VIII. Granaries are few: I faw none upon 
(eparate pillars ■, and but very few over. 

G 2 IX. Wag- 
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IX. Waggon sheds. Thefe in general are 
commodious. I met with a cart shed on an 
admirable plan. The width equal to the cart 
and fhafts ; open in front ; with a bank of earth 
on the back part, about eighteen inches high, 
and of inch a width as juft to take the wheels 
before the tail of the cart reach the back of 
the fl^ed: the cart is backed in, the horfe taken 
out, and the cart fuffered to tilt : the bank 
receives the tail, while the fhafts rife under the 
eaves of the front — dry, — and out of the way 
of cattle : the horfe is putin with equal facility: 
the backhand, which remains faft at both ends, 
is entered into the groove of the faddle, and the 
fhafts pulled down. 

X. Rick yards in general are fmall, owing 
to the capacioufnefs of the barns. It is pretty 
.common, and very convenient, to have a rick 
frame at one or both ends of the barn, whh 
a pitching hole, in at which the corn is houfed, 
without die afti fiance* of team labour. Some- 
times thefe flacking places at the ends of barns 
are inclofed, without having a frame for the 
flack ; which being houfed immediately after 
the firfl clearing of the barn j, the inclofure af- 
terwards 
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terwards makes an admirable foldyard for 
calves or yearling catrle. 

\ . . 

XI. Foldyards— provincially/'paryards,” 
in general, are warm and fnug: the outer fence is 
moftly “ battoned j” namely, made with polls, 
and three or four wide ftrong rails, or “ bat- 
tons an inch to one inch and a half thick, 
and eight or nine inches wide ; the lower ones 
being placed dole enough for an effe (filial fence 
againit i'wine. Thel'e in autumn are fometirnes 
lined with tall thorn faggots, efpecially on the 
bleaker fides. The area is parted into feparate 
yards with common polls and rails, to which 
fimilar faggots (provincially, “ kidds”) are 
faftened : this, at a fmall expence, keeps the 
different ipecies of ftock feparate, and renders 
their apartments comfortable. 

XII. Drinking pits, notwithftanding the 
abfoi'bency of the Norfolk foil, are common 
to mod farm yards. It feems probable that they 
have, formerly, been made by art, and with 
much judgment ; as in general they retain the 
water very perfectly. At prefent, however, the 
ait, if known, is out of ule : indeed the rivu- 

G 3 LETS 
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lets which abound in fo lingular a manner in 
Norfolk, preclude, in fome meafure, the ufe of 
artificial watering places, except in or near 
farm yards : befides, W ells, in general, are fo 
fh allow, and their water fo excellent, that 
both of them might, without extreme incon- 
venience, be difpenfed with. 

The building materials of Norfolk are* 
i . Bricks, which are here manufactured with 
great Ikill. The materials are good: the fubfoily 
in many places, is naturally a very fine brick 
earth, without any admixture being required. 

Befides the common red brick, of which the 
buildings of a farm are generally conftructedy 
Norfolk is celebrated for an admirable while, or 
rather stone-coloured brick, which, except 
on a near view, has all the effeCt of a well-co- 
loured ftone. Of this brick the firft houfes in 
the county are built : for fo expert are the 
moulders of this excellent material, that cor- 
nices and even columns, with their pedeftals 
and capitals, are formed of it. 

This fuperiority in brickmaking is, how- 
ever, one of thofe efforts of neceflity, which 
are frequently productive of excellency in in- 
vention : there is not, generally fpeaking, a 

Jtone 
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'ft one in the county ; excepting a few flints, 
thinly fcattered among the foil j and excepting 
the Jea Jlone, which, near the coaft, is ufcd 
inftcad of bricks. 

1 . Sea stones, however; are, in unfkilful 
hands, a dangerous material to build with ■, for, 
being globular, their own weight, if the wall be 
high and runuphaftily,isfufficient to crufti it to 
the ground : and, when carried up deliberately, 
if the lime be bad, or the mortar injudicioufly 
made, fea-ftone walls are liable to part j hav- 
ing nothing but the mortar to bind them to- 
gether. Their durability is their beft recom- 
mendation j for, though the wall decay, the 
ftones ftill are there ; and it is highly probable 
that many of the ftones which were ufcd in the 
firft buildings of that material are ftill in ufe. 
When they are found among ruins, upon or 
hear the fite to be built upon, they may* if 
Ikilfully fet (and elpecially if the quoins and 
jams be carried up with bricks), be a very 
eligible building material. 

JVeatherboarding is made little ufe of in 
Norfolk ; — in ordinary buildings, clay daubing 
fometimes is ufcd as a fubftitute. 

3. WithrelpeCt to the materials of the house- 
carpenter, oak is generally ufed for door and 
G 4 window 
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window frames : alfo for wallplates and fills 
of every kind, and for beams, when it can be 
had. But in a country where the growth of 
oak is confined, in a great meafure, to the 
hedge-rows, it cannot be expedted that a full 
lupply can be fpared for building. AJh and elm 
are ufed as fubftitutes ; and, in a maritime 
country, foreign timber is had at a reafonable 
price. 

4 . Coverings are principally of pantile or of 
reed ; — many Jlraw roofs remain ; but, at pre- 
fent, few new ones are put on. 

Reed is, at prelent, the favorite roof j and 
is of all others (good fiate excepted) the moll 
eligible for farm buildings. A reed roof pro- 
perly laid, will lie fifty years without touching ; 
and thirty or forty more, with only adjufting 
(“driving”) it, and levelling the hollows with 
a little frefh reed. At an hundred years old, 
it may be relaid ; and will then, if laid upon 
the upper parts of the roof) laft through a 
confiderable part of another.century. 

It is principally cut from the margins of the 
“ broads and is carried, perhaps, forty or 
fifty miles into the central and northern parts 
of the county. 

A COVer- 
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A covering of reed is, in the fird inftance, 
Coftly : but when its durability, and the high 
degree of prefervation in which it keeps the 
roof are taken into the account, it ' is of all 
others the cheaped covering; befides its being, 
whether in the extreme of heat or cold, the 
mod comfortable. 

' The price of reed, in the place of its growth, 
is from three pounds to three guineas a hun- 
dred; containing fix fcore fathom ; each fathom 
(compoled of five or fix fheaves) meafuring 
fix feet in circumference. A hundred of reed 
will -cover five fquares of roof: the laying is 
a halfpenny a yard, or four fhillings and two- 
pence a fquare ; and the tar-rope and rods for 
fadening it on, cod eighteen pence a fquare : 
fo that a covering of new reed cofts about 
eighteen fhillings a fquare, containing one 
hundred fquare feet ; befides carnage, and 
what is called cc roofing namely, a cap of 
wheat draw placed upon the ridge, in a fome- 
what fimilar manner, and for the fame purpole, 
as ridge tiles are put on. 

This capping, which is done in a mod effec- 
tual, but in a tedious and expenfive, manner, 
cods in materials and workmanfhip about 

fixteea 
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fixteen pence each foot in length ; which, upon 
a roof of fixteen feet and a half fpar, is an ad- 
' ditional expence of four fliillings each lquare 
of reeding. 

The carriage is in proportion to the dis- 
tance. T aking twenty miles as a medium dif- 
tance ; and one (hilling a mile as a medium 
price ; the expense is twenty fliillings a “ load” 
of fixty fathom, or forty fliillings a hundred ; 
which laying five fquafes is a further addition 
of eight fliillings a fquare : therefore the 
whole expence of a covering of reed fetched 
twenty miles may be laid at thirty (hillings a 
fquare *i 

I am the more minute on this head, as I fee 
this valuable material entirely negleded, as a 
Covering for buildings, in moll parts of the 
kingdom. 

5. T HE FLOORING MATERIALS of thisDiftrid 
are, for upper floors, deal , ajh, elm , and poplar 
boards : fometimes clay is ufed for cottages, and 
for common garrets ; but, for the ground floor, 

fquare bricks, paving tiles provincially; 

** pavements” — are, in farm houfes, the almofl 
univerfal flooring: even the beft rooms, of the 

• For the method of laying reed and fetting on the 
roofing, fee Min. 32. 
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firft farm houfe, are generally laid with this ma- 
terial ; which is manufactured in an excellent 
manner, of various colours, and of various di- 
menfions, from nine inches to eighteen inches 
fquare. Two pavements of the laft dimenfion 
make, for a common room* an excellent 
Hearth. 

6. Lime is made from marl, entirely j this 
Diftridt affording neither limeftone nor chalk : 
Weft Norfolk, however, abounds with a fpecies 
of hard foflil — provincially, ct caulk” — a kind 
of hard chalk — from which lime ofa tolerably 
good quality is burnt. See Manure, p. 26, 

Lime is univerfally burnt with coals, and 
generally in drawing kilns : it cofts from fevert 
to eight fhillings a chaldron (more or lefs ac- 
cording to the diftance of the carriage of the 
toals), and is fold for nine (hillings to terf 
fhillings a chaldron *. 

Bricks are burnt principally in kilns ; few 
in clamps : the bottom of the kiln is always 
fet with bricks ; while the upper parts are 
occafionally filled with tiles, pavements, and 
other ware. 

For 

* 1782. 0<tf. 26.Fourchaldron andahalf ofcoals( thirty- 
fix bulhels) burned thirty-four chaldron thirty bufhels of 

lun: 
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For the price of building materials , &c. fee 

LIST OF RATES. 

For the method, and expence, of making 
baycbamber floors with clay, fee Min. 15. 

For obfervations on the coping of gables ,• 

fee Min. 25. 

For the method of laying reed , and fetting 
on ridge caps, fee Min. 32. 

For the method of laying pantiles on reed, 
&c. fee Min. 33. 

For obfervations on check beams acrofs barn- 
floors, fee Min. 35. 

iime (thirty-two bulhels). In general, however, thirty- 
two chaldron is the produce of that quantity : this is 
fomewhat more than /even chaldron of lime to a chaldrorf 
of fea- coals. 

One chaldron of coals and carriage four miles 1 17 6 

Labour, at twenty-pence a chaldron of lime, 0118 

Horfe and cart for moving marl, - -010 

£ 2 10 2 

Seven chaldron, at feven (hillings and two- 
pence a chaldron, - - - £ 2 10 2 

I have known a quantity fold, for manure, at eight 
(hillings a chaldron. 

The chalk of Swaffham yields about foe chaldron of 
lime (thirty-two bulhels) to one chaldron of/ca-coals 
(of thirty-fix bulhels). 

For 
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For obfervations on the utility of laying tiles 
on mortar , fee Min. 48. 

For obfervations on buttrejfes , fee Min. 60. 

For obfervations on the general management 
of repairs, fee Min. 64. 

For the effects of a high wind., fee Min. 91. 

For general obfervations on the reftdence of 
workmen, fee Min. 92. 

For defeription of a farm yard in Fleg, fee 
Min. 106. 

For obfervations on farmyard walls, fee 
Min. 1 1 5. 

F or obfervations on JeaJlonc walls, fee M. 116. 

For the defeription of a bullock foed in 
Blowfield Hundred, fee Min. 118. 

For the method of building a hog ciftern, 
fee Min. 131, 
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GATES and DEAD FENCES. 

IT has already been mentioned as a prac-, 
tice of Norfolk, for landlords to furnifh their 
tenants with gates ready-made. 

This, when an eftate is intended to be made 
the molt of) and where the tenants, being un- 
der leafe, have no right to expedl other indul- 
gences than the leafe gives them, is a good 
pra&ice ; for when rough timber is allowed, 
even though it be fet out, a defigning tenant 
will generally get the advantage, let the eftate 
be ever fo well looked after. 

It is reafonahle, however, and is, now, on, 
Arne eftates cuftomary, in this cafe, to charge, 
the tenant for fawing and making up ; alfo for 
hewing polls ; and for fawing out fuch parts 
of gates as are wanted for repairs ; which, as 
well as putting down pofts and hanging new 
gates, is generally done at the expence of the 
tenant, who fometimes, but not always, finds 
vate irons, 
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It is a pra&ice, not uncommon here, to drive 
hooks on both Tides the hanging-poft ; in order 
that the gate may be fhifted to this or that fide, 
as the pafturing ftock are fhifted : and fome- 
times I have feen two gates hung upon the 
fame poft; one on either fide : a moft effec- 
tual guard, when both fides are in pafture. 

The prevailing deap fence is battening 
(fee folpyard) the tenant being charged 
for hewing pofts and fawing battons, in the 
fame proportion he is for gates or gateftuff ; 
namely, the full expence of workmanfhip. 

Even stiles are frequently provided, and 
charged for, in the fame way, by landlords. 

For an inftance of ivy being ferviceable to 
fi JeaJlcne fence wall , fee Min. 9. 

For general obfervations on farmyard fence 
walls , fee Min. 115. 

For the method of fetting a furze faggot 
fence , fee Min. 135. 
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LIVE HEDGES. 

THE WOODLANDS of Eaft Norfolk 
being few, underwood, either in woods or in 
coppices , is in a manner unknown. The 
hedgerows, alone, may be faid to furnilh the 
Di drift with timber , topwood , and underwood. 

Old hedges, in general, abound with oak, 
afh, and maple ftubs, off which the wood is cut 
every time the hedge is felled alfo with pol- 
lards, whofe heads are another fource of fire- 
wood ; w hich, in a country where coals can be 
had only by fea, is of courfe fought after : yet 
it is a faft, as notorious as it is interefting, that 
Eaft Norfolk does not experience, to any 
degree of inconveniency, a want either of tim- 
ber or firew’ood ; although its entire fupply 
may be faid, with little latitude, to be from 
hedgerows. 

It is probably from this circumftance, that 
hedgew'ood is differed to ftand to fo great an 

age 
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age and growth as it does in Norfolk. Twelve 
or fourteen years is confidered as a moderate 
growth ; twenty, and even thirty years it is 
fometimes permitted to remain without cutting. 
The “ ftubwood,” it is true, by this means ac- 
quires a degree of utility and bulkineis ; but 
the " thorns” are in the mean time overhung 
and deftroyed. 

It appears by the heads of a lease * that 
the topwood, the ftubwood, and the loppings 
of timber, if any, belong to the landlord. They 
are, however, in general, of more value to the 
occupier of the land than to any other perfon j 
befides the tenant having a degree of claim to 
the refufal of them ; and it is cuftomary to fell 
them to him at a. moderate valuation. 

I. Themethod of valuing hedgewood is 
as follows : the tenant having been confulted ; 
and the particular hedge or hedges to be felled, in 
any given feafon, having been determined upon 
each tvp is (or ought to be) valued and minuted 
feparately j carrying the Jiubwood in the eye 
- until fome certain quantity is gone by. But a 
readier method is, I am told, fometimes prac- 
tifed namely, that of walking by the fide of 
the hedge without particularizing the indivi- 
* Page 72. 

Yol. I. II duals | 
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duals ; or, which is dill fhorter, but (till lefs 
accurate — that of Handing at one end, and, 
by merely glancing the eye along it, putting 
down a random valuation. 

II. ButvaluingthetopsandHubwood, though 
done in the moft accurate manner, is by no 
means all that is necefiary to be done in fetting 
out what is called “ditching:” every timber 
tree, and every pollard, Handing in the hedge 
to be felled, ihould be cautioufly attended to. 

The timbers which are going to decay, or 
which, to appearance, will receive injury before 
the next fall of the hedge, Ihould be marked 
to come down : if gate -polls be wanted upon 
the farm, fuch pollards as are fit for that pur- 
pofe Ihould be fet out ; alfo all fuch pollards 
as are already dead, or will not to appearance 
bear a top equal to their prefent value, before 
the next fall of the hedge, ought to be valued 
to the tenant as firewood, 

III. Othervery material things to be attended 
to, are the young oaklings rifing among the 
hedgewood ; as well as the “ stands,” and the 
growing timbers ; which ought to be pruned, 
and Jet up, in fuch a manner, as to give freedom 
to the hedge and the herbage growing under 

them t 
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them ; and at the fame time to encreafe their 
own value, by giving them length and clean- 
nefs of item. 

This part of the bufinefs, however, ought 
not to be left to the ditchers; but Ibould be 
performed by ikilful woodmen, fent round for 
the purpofe (fee MiN. 5. on this fubjedl). 

It may be needlefs to add, that to go through 
this various bufinefs properly, pafiing once 
along the hedge is not fufficient: the timbers, 
pollards, and timberlings, fhculd firft be in- 
fpedted, and, if requifite, marked ; by which 
means the quantity of firewood will be more 
fully afcertained, and its valuation, by this 
double view, be rendered more accurate*. 

/ 

* Left the reader Ihould think that I am here deviating 
from the plan of this part of the work, by entering into 
the didactic where defeription only was neceflary, more 
efpecially as ftmilar directions arc fcattered in the Mi- 
nutes; I beg leave to obferve, that the fubjedt appears to 
me to be of fo much importance, and to have been fo 
flightly, if at all, touched upon by writers, that it ought 
to be placed in every point of view which will throw 
frefti light upon it. And although I may, in another 
work, have treated very fully upon this fubjedt, I never- 
thelefs think it proper to detail, in this, the incidents and 
reftedtions which have arifen, immediately, out of 
pradtice and obfervation in Norfolk. 

H a IV. The 
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IV. The treatment of old hedges- 
The hedgcwood being felled to the ftub, and 
the pollards headed, the ditch is fcoured to its 
original depth ; the bell of the foil being col- 
lected into heaps on the brink of the ditch for 
the life of the firmer, in bottoming his yard or 
his dung heaps, and the remainder laid to the 
roots of the (tubs, or formed into a bank be- 
hind them. On the top of the bank a brufh 
hedge is fet as a guard to the back j — while 
fometimes the bottom of the ditch is point ea 
(that is, narrowed to a point), or filled with 
thorns or other bufhes, — as a guard to the face 
of the young hedge. . ' 

The laft, however, is feldom done, nor of- 
ten requifite ; for the Norfolk hufbandmen are 
pretty obfervant in cutting thofe hedges, in 
any given year, which face their wheat in that 
year ; by which means the young hedge ac- 
quires four or five years growth before the 
mclofure, it is expofed to, becomes a Ipring 
or fummer pafture. 

This is the ufual treatment of old rough 
hedges in which pollards and ftubwood abound, 
and which conftitute the principal part of the 
hedges ofEaft Norfolk. 

There 
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There are, however, many planted hedges; 
fome of them very old : of thefe, a twofold 
treatment prevails : namely, that above-de- 
fcribed ; and another, lefs eligible, called 
“ buckftalling which is cutting off the 
hedgewood, about two feet above the top of 
the bank, and “ out-holling,” that is, fcouring 
out the ditch for manure ; without returning any 
part of the foil to the roots of the hedge- 
wood. But by a repetition of thefe bad prac- 
tices, the hedges, fituatcd as they are in Nor- 
folk, near the top of an artificial bank, with a 
deep ditch beneath them, are at length left 
deftitute of mould to nourifh and fupport 
them, dwindling away, ftub after ftub, until 
they are no longer adequate as fences. 

The practice of plajhing , or laying hedges, 
is, in a great degree, unknown in this Diftrict. 
— Workmen, from countries where this is a 
favorite and common practice, have been 
employed by gentlemen in this Diftricft } but 
the fuccels has been fuch as has rendered thofe 
to whom it has become known, inveterate ene- 
mies to the pradtice. 

The unpardonable cuftom of hacking off 
fhe fide boughs of tall hedges, leaving the tops 
H 3 to 
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to overhang the young fhocts, is here too pre- 
valent. But fuffering the foil to be wafhed 
away from the roots, is not more deftrudtive 
to a hedge than is this vile practice. 

If “ kid” and “ oven fuel” be wanted, let a 
hedge which is fully grown be felled to the 
flub. There is fcarcely a farm in the Diftridt 
which is not more or lefs “wood- bound;” that 
is, injured by overgrown hedges ; which are, 
year after year, receiving irreparable damage 
for want of cutting; while the undergrown 
ones are damaged by a lefs pardonable treat- 
ment. 

The tenant’s motive is founded in felf-inte- 
reft: he gets fuel and “ manner,” without any 
contingent expence or trouble ; — and whether 
the hedge endure, henceforward, for one or 
for two centuries, is not an object to him. — 
But as, at the expiration of his leafe, his farm 
will be worth more or lefs, according to the 
(late of its fences, it oyght to be the efpecial 
care of the landlord, or of his agent, to fee that 
(hey are properly treated, 

V- Thb method of raising new hedges 
In Norfolk is a cheap one ; and may be prac- 

tifcd 
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tiled in any country where the foil is free from 
ftones and ocher obllrudions of the fpade. 

The hedgeling is defcndtd on one fide by a 
deep ditch, while the other fide is fufiiciently 
guarded by the excavated mould formed into 
a mound, and crefted with a ftout brulh hedge ; 
in the fetting of which the Norfolk labourers, 
from conftant pradice, are very proficient. 

It is a {hiking, and indeed an interefting fact, 
that hedges in Norfolk are raifed with good 
fuccels, although neither polt, rail, (take nor 
edder be made ufe of in defending them. — 
And it may be a moot point, whether a want 
of underwood has given rife to this, as a prac- 
tice of neceffity ; or whether the pradice, by 
rendering coppices lefs valuable, has been a 
means of doing away, fo completely, the 
woodinels of this Diftrift, 

But notwithftanding much praife is due to 
the Norfolk method of defending young 
hedges, the mode of planting, here in common 
ufe, is very reprehenfible. Liltead of the 
cjuickfets — provincially,“ layer” — beingplant- 
ed in or near the foil which is to fupport it, they 
are laid in near the top of the bank — per- 
haps, two feet above the natural level of the 
H 4 adjoining 
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adjoining incloiure — and probably five feet 
above the bottom of the ditch t nor are they, 
there, planted with their roots downward, in 
the manner which nature dictates ; but with 
their heads pointing into the ditch : and, to 
complete the abfurdity of the bufinefs, the 
workman, in dre fling the face of the bank, fre- 
quently draws the back of his fpade down- 
wards over the tops of the plants, preffing 
them, of courfe, flat to the face, in which they 
not unfrequently flick ! yet, he fays, he there- 
by does no harm : and it is pofiible he may be 
right ; but, to a perfon who has feen any other 
method of proceeding, he appears to be doing 
very wrong. 

Neverthelefs, it is furprizing to fee the pro- 
grefs which quick, thus planted, will fometimes 
make the firft two or three years after plant- 
ing : and this, probably, is the falfe light by 
which the advocates for the method are led 
away. The top of the bank is loofe made ground, 
and the upright bruik hedge, by collecting 
driving rains, lupplies it amply with moifture. 
But the fame rains not unfrequently aflift in 
walking down the face of the bank, together 
with the quick, into the botfom of the ditch. 

Even 
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Even the ordinary mouldering of the bank, by 
frofts and moderate rains, leaves, in the courfe 
of a few years, the roots entirely expofed. — 
Should the plants preferve their upright pof- 
ture, they foon lofe their vigour ; but it is no 
uncommon thing to fee them hanging, per-- 
haps by one fibre, with their heads downward 
againft the face of the bank. Confequently, 
hedges which have been planted in this man- 
ner are full of dead gaps ; and the plants which 
have furvived and have got down to the natural 
foil, are, by the crowns of their roots being 
conftantly expofed, ftinted and unhealthy. — - 
Whoever will be at the trouble of making the 
obfervation, will find, that the full-ftemmed 
luxuriant hedges, which occur, more or lefs, 
in every part of the Diftridt, (the Norfolk foil ' 
being naturally aflfedted by the hawthorn) but 
more particularly irt the Fleg Hundreds, have 
been planted at or near the foot of the bank. 

The reafon why a hedge planted low in the 
face of the bank, does not flourifh for a few 
years after planting is obvious : the bank being 
lleep, and without a break from top to bottom, 
it fhoots off the rain water, which falls againft 
it, into the ditch j while that colledted by the 

dead 
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dead hedge, above, is not fufficient to moiflen 
it to the bottom ; which is, of courfe, de- 
prived of the benefit of rain water. Befides 
this want of moifture, the fuperincumbent 
weight of the bank is inimical to the tender 
fibrils of the young plants; and their pro- 
grefs, fo long as they remain confined under 
the bank, and cramped with its prefiure, is of 
courfe flow. 

But this difficulty once overcome ; the roots 
having once reached through the bank, and got 
pofieffion of the adjoining incloi'ure ; the 
plants flourifh amain; while their principal 
roots being firmly and cooly fituated, they con- 
tinue to flourifh, even in defiance of “ buck- 
ftalling” and “ out-hoiiing.” 

It is not my defire to cenfure the practices 
of Norfolk hufbandmen ; much lefs my inten- 
* tion to aim generally, at their inftru&ion : I 
rather hope to difleminate over the Ifland the 
excellencies of their management : neverthe- 
lei’s, Norfolk, as every other Diftrict 1 have 
yet vifited, has its prejudices, and its want of 
ferfettion, in particular departments of manage- 
ment. It may however be laid, and I believe 
with ft rift juftice, that no Diftrict has fe-wer 

imperfections 
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imperfections than Norfolk and what is An- 
gularly to the credit of the Norfolk hu (band- 
men, their perfeverance in pra<5tifmg the me- 
thod of planting hedges above defcribed, may 
perhaps be called their only rooted prejudice. 

The reafon why quick, recently planted at 
the foot, and in the face , of a tall bank, is 
checked in its growth, for the firft two or three 
years, is not more obvious than the method of 
preventing it. If inftead of laying-in the 
plants in the immediate face of an unbroken 
bank, they were to be planted on. the back 
part of an offset, or break in the bank, the evil 
eft'e&s above mentioned would be removed: 
for by this Ample alteration in the formation of 
the bank, the young plants become fupplied, 
at once, with every thing necefiary to their 
fupport; namely, moifture, air, and loofc 
earth for the infant roots to ftrike in. 

This is not merely a theoretic plan : it is in 
common practice in many parts of the king- 
dom ; and I have myfelf pra&ifed it, in three 
different and diftant parts of it, with fuccefs. 

In Norfolk however, where hares are ver- 
min, lome caution is necelfary: the fhelf 
fhould not be made too wide j and (hould, while 

the 
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the plants are young, be kept ftuck with bulhes, 
to prevent the hares from running along it. 

Toe fixe of the ditch is from three to five feet 
wide — and two to three and half feet deep ; the 
medium, four feet wide and three feet deep, 
with a bank three feet high, forming what is 
called “a fix-foot dick.” For an out-fide 
fence againft a common or a road, five feet wide 
and feven feet high, (meafuring from the bot- 
tom of the ditch to the top of the bank when 
frelh-made) is a more i likable ferlce. 

The price of a common fix-foot ditch is four- 
teen pence a rod (of feven yards), or one Ihil- 
ling a rod, and beer, for making the ditch, 
planting tire layer, adj lifting the bank, and let- 
ting the hedge. 

The mean diftance of planting quick is about ■ 
fix inches: the calculation is a hundred to 
three rods ; the price fourpence to fixpence a 
hundred. 

Thus, the xvhcle expence of planting a quick 
hedge in Norfolk is not twopence halfpenny a 
yardj while in many parts of the kingdom, 
where two rows of polls and rails are in com- 
mon ufe, eighfpence to one lliilling a yard is 
the ufual expenditure. 

At 
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At prefent, it is a practice, though perhaps 
not of long {landing, to fow furze feed upon 
the top of the bank, as a guard fucceflive to 
the brulh hedge, and as a fource of kid and 
fuel. The common way is to fow it upon the 
back, at the foot of the dead hedge : this, how- 
ever, is injudicious j for the furze being of a 
fpreading nature it is liable, after the hedge is 
gone to decay, to overrun the quick. Many 
fine young hedges I have feen materially 
harmed through an injudicious management of 
the furze hedge ; which ought to {land on the 
lack , not upon the top, of the bank j as hr 
this fituation it is a better guard to the bank 
(which is liable to be fcraped down by cattle 
and {heep), and lefs injurious to the hedge it is 
intended to defend. About two thirds of the 
diftance between die foot of the bank and the 
foot of the brufii hedge ; namely, one third of 
that fpace from the foot of the hedge ; is a 
good fituation. But fee Min. 104. on diis 
fubjeft. 

I met with one inftance, and that in the 
pradlice of one of the firfi men in the county, 
of furze feed being fown on what is called the 

“ out- 
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* c out-holl,” namely, the outer brink of the 
ditch. 

This is a good guard to the face of 
the hedge : and, if the fide towards the inclo- 
fure be kept cut, to prevent their fpreading 
into it, furzes, growing in this fituation, be- 
come a lupply of fuel, without being an in- 
cumbrance ; a ditch being always confidered 
as irretrievable wafte ; and this is the firft in- 
ftance I have met with of its being rendered 
valuable by being cropped. If inftead of fowl- 
ing the furze feed on the brink, it were drilled 
on the (lope of the ditch, there would be lcfs 
danger of the plants encumbering the adjoin- 
ing inclofure. 

A principal inconveniency of the Norfolk 
mound fence is the mouldering of the back 
of the bank, for the firft two or three years 
after making or repairing; before it gets grafted 
over. 

To obviate this I have had profs feeds fbwn, 
after the bank was raifed, but before it was 
finifhed > and the feeds drefted in with the back 
of the fpade, in the finifhing operation of the 
bank : the fuccefs has been beyond expecta- 
tion : in a few weeks the bank becomes green, 

and 
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and the firft year furnifhes a fupply of ufeful 
herbage ; inftead of being, as it ufually is, a 
nurfery of wingfeeded weeds. The back of the 
bank in this cafe fhould not be made too up- 
right. The beft feeds are thofe of white clo- 
ver (among which thofe of ray grafs or other 
grafles may be mixed) ■, for this plant, by run- 
ning upon the furface, and ftriking root at the 
joints, foon forms the requifite matt of her- 
bage. 

VI. Replanting worn out hedges. Itwifl 
be doing juftice to the Norfolk management 
to mention a practice, which at prefent pre- 
vails, of grubbing up old wornout hedges, 
and planting new ones in their Head. 

In this cafe the old hedge is (or ought to be) 
thrown down in autumn — that the foil may be 
thoroughly foaked and tempered with the win- 
ter’s rains and frofts : — early in Ipring the foot 
of the bank Ihould be formed, and, in due fea- 
fon, the layer put in, and the fence completed. 

By this means a difgraceful nuifance is re- 
moved, and a new ftraight hedge obtained * 
and this at a fmall additional expence. — The 
roots alone, if the old hedge be full of large 
ftubs, and loaded with Items, — will pay for 

gruobing : 
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abundantly in the Norfolk foil ; fome few bar- 
ren Ipots excepted ; in which fituations furze is 
the principal fence. Crabtree is fometimes, 
though feldom, planted; but I have feen it 
make a rapid progrels upon very poor foil ; and 
for fuch ic would, I apprehend, be found pre- 
ferable to the hawthorn. Holly abounds in old 
hedges ; growing very luxuriantly, and forming 
an admirable Ihelter for cattle in winter; be- 
fides giving, in that bleak feafon, a chearfulnefs 
and fancied Ihelter to the face of the country. 

IX. Upon fome eftates it is the practice to 
put in, when a new hedge is planted, a holly at 
every rod, and an oak plant at every two or 
three rods, among the whitethorn layer. 

This is an excellent practice; provided the 
young oaks be trained to a proper height be- 
fore they be fullered to form their heads. For, * 
in this cafe, they will become a valuable fource 
of timber, without injuring, m any material 
degree, the inclofures they grow between. It 
is the roots of the alh and elm, and the tops of 
low pollards, and tall overgrown hedgewoods, 
which are injurious to the farmer. A timber 
oak, of fifteen to twenty feet Item, does very 

Vol. I. I little 
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little if any injury either to the crop, or the 
hedge growing under it. 

But if, on the contrary, the oaklings, thu9 
planted, be fuffered to rife with more than one 
Item, as ftubwood j or, rifing fingly (which is 
feldom the cafe in a young hedge), they be 
permitted to form their heads at eight or ten 
feet high, with flat wide-fpreading tops,— they 
lofe their intended value, and become nui- 
fances, not only to the adjoining inclofures, but 
to the hedge in which they grow.— Eligible, 
therefore, as it is to plant young oaks among 
hedgewood, the advantage to be obtained 
from it refts wholly on the after-manage- 
ment. 

For reafons why a tenant Ihould not be fuf- 
fered to prune timber trees , fee Min. 5. 

* For reflections on the time of cutting hedges, 
fee Min* 34. 

For a propofed method of preventing tenants 
from deflroying hedges , fee Min. 42. 

For obfervations on ditches againjt the fide s of 
bills , lee Min. 45. 

For obfervations on ivied ditchbanks, fee 
Min. 63. 

For 
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For obfervations on thinning timbers, and on 
twin timbers , fee Min. 85. 

For obfervations on renewing wornout 
hedges, fee Min. 87. 

For an inftance of a fufficient furze hedge, 
fee Min. 88* 

For general obfervations on timbers and pol- 
lards in hedges, fee Min. 90. 

Ft>r an inftance of ditches wafhed down by 
rain, fee Min. 103. 

For the method of Jowing furze feed, with 
general obfervations on furze hedges, fee Mm. 
104. 

For the management of hedges in Fleg, fee 
Min. 106. 

For reflexions on the Midfummer /hoot, fee 
Min, 136. 
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. INCLOSURES. 

I / 

THIS DIVISION of the county being prin- 
cipally inclofed — ibme heaths and a few com- 
mon-fields towards the north coaft excepted — 
inftances of inclosure feldom occur. Two 
inftances, however, have fallen fo far under my 
notice, as to enable me to convey a general idea 
of the principles on which they were condu&ed. 

One of them took place in the northern part 
of the Diftridl. The fubjedts of inclofure 
were a heathy wafte of feveral hundred acres, 
of a tolerably good foil — (but, being over- 
grown with furze, heath, brakes, and other in- 
cumbrances, afforded little profit either to in- 
dividuals or the community) ; together with 
two or three hundred acres of common-field 
land 

This inclofiire was profecuted on the fame 
liberal principles which raifed the Holkham 

eftate. 
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eftate, and other eftates in Weft Norfolk, to 
their prefent ftate of produdtivenefs. But as 
the particulars which I procured, refpecting it, 
will appear in a Minute at the clofe of the fe-» 
cond volume, it is unneceflary to mention 
them here. . < 

The other took place (or was intended to 
take place) in a more fouthem part of the 
Diftridt : the fubjedt, part of an extenfive and 
chiefly barren heath, belonging to feveral fur- 
rounding parifhes , and fituated diftant from 
manures. But here I am debarred, by motives 
which I flatter myfelf are a fufficient excufe for 
my filence, from entering into further parti- 
culars; and my only reafon for introducing 
the article inclosures into the prefent volume 
was, to gain an opportunity of inferring, from 
obfervations made in this Diftridt, that very 
much depends, not only on the managEt- 
ment, but on the subject, or fite, ofinclo- 
fure ; and that lucrative and laudable as in- 
clofures in general are, or might be rendered, 
it behoves men of landed property, and all 
men concerned in thefe important tranfac- 
tions, to ftudy with fufficient attention the 

I 3 NATURAL 
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natural ability of the objeft in view, and 
to raife their eftimate with circumfpe&ion, on 
rrincibles of manaqbment fufficiently en- 
larged, to guard againft mifcarriages, and 
fecure, with a degree of moral certainty, a 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT. 

For fome account of the Felbrigg inclofure, 
lee Min. 137. 
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PLANTING. 


PLANTING is not only laudable as an art, 
at prefent of the higheft importance to this 
ifland, but pleafurable as an amufement. 

In Norfolk, I had neither leifure nor oppor- 
tunity of extending, on a large fcale, my prac- 
tice in this art j but, as far as ohfervation could 
inform me, I had every advantage. A perfon 
who had been regularly bred up as a nurfery- 
man, and who was a credit to the art he pro- 
felfed, gave me every opportunity of making 
myfelf fully acquainted with the bufinefs of the 
nurfery, and die manual operations of planting : 
while a fuite of plantations, of various ages, 
and in various ftates , palling daily under my 
eye, afforded me an opportunity, equally for- 
1 4 tunate. 
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tunate, of making my obfervationson what may 
be termed the theory of planting. 

But my mind being fufliciently employed or* 
the fubjedts of estate agency and husban- 
dry, I did not attempt, in Norfolk, to digelt 
my ideas upon planting. I was fatisfied with 
having gained a general knowledge of the fub- 
jedt, and with having imprefled on my me- 
mory a few leading principles. 

Hedgeplanting, and the management of 
hedgerow timber, I confidered as infepara- 
ble departments of the management of eftates 
(fo nearly are planting and eftate agency allied); 
and therefore lludicd them with unremitted at- 
tention. I was alfo led, in a few indances, frorr* 
the ellate to the plantation, as will appear by 
Minutes made at the time of practice ; and 
v/as alfo induced to minute a few Itriking inci- 
dents which occurred to my obfervation. 

But THE PROPAGATION OF WOODLANDS, 
merely as fuch, not being a pradlice cf the 
Dihridl, I had few opportunities of making 
obfervations on that important fubjedh Or- 
namental plantations, about the refidencies of 
men of fortune, are here, as in other Didridls, 

fafhionable: 
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fafihionable : not, however, as objects of orna-> 
ment merely, but likewife as nurferies of game. 

But jt being my intention to confine niyfelf, 
in this v^jprk, to utility, rather than to .treat ei- 
ther of ornaments or amufements, I will, under 
fhis head, only beg leave to recommend to the 
proprietors of landed eflates in Eaft Norfolk 
to propagate coppice woods on the fpringy 
margins of meadows, and on thofe incorrigible 
fwamps which occur in almoft every eftate ; 
and to remove the woody hedge-rows, lb dif- 
graceful to Norfolk as an arable country ; 
raifing, in the new-planted hedges, oak tim- 
bers at luitable dillances ; training them up to 
1'uch height as will render the timber of die 
greateft value, and do the land they grow in 
the leaft poffible injury. I will alfo beg leave 
to intimate that the fpirit which, at prefent, 
very properly prevails of extirpating ash tim- 
ber from hedgerows, will, in all human pro- 
bability, be productive of a fcarcity, in time 
to come, of that neceflary material in rural af- 
fairs : and it is equally probable, that whoever, 
at this time, propagates groves of ash, in 
angles and vacant corners, will be increafing, 
at a final! expence, the value of his eftate, 

and * 
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and be providing, at the fame time, a necejfary 
ef life for the rifing community. 

It now only remains to mention the method 
of selling and taking down timber, in 
this Dittrich 

The prevailing practice is to fell it (land- 
ing, at fo much a ton when fallen j meafuring 
the timber , down to fix inches timber girt j th$ 
top-mod and the lark (of oak) becoming the 
property of the purchaler $ who is ufually at 
the expence of taking it down. 

It is likewife cuftomary for the purchafer 
to difpofe of the bark (of oak), and fometimes 
the topwood, by the fame admeafurement ; 
the prices of both varying according to the 
proportion which the tops of the trees, under 
i'ale, bear to their ftems. 

The price of oak timber, in 1782, was three 
guineas to three pound fifteen lhillings a ton, 
of forty feet : the price of oak bark , from ten 
to twelve drillings : and of top-wood, from 
feven to twelve (hillings, each load of timber, 
The price of naked oak timber, in the rough, 
was fifteen to twentypence a foot. 

The price of ajh timber, (landing, was forty to 
fifty (hillings a ton : in the (tick, ninepenceto 
one (hilling a foot. 
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The elm of Norfolk is of little value ; for 
before it acquires a fize to be ufeful, it begins 
to decay at the heart j— perhaps, owing to the 
lightnefs of the foil. 

The afh on the drier lighter foils appears 
(hinted and fhort ; but in, and near, the mea- 
dows and fw?imp$, it is of a firm growth, and a 
good quality. 

The beech is very rare in this Diftritt : 
neverthelefs, I have feen it, upon a fubftratum 
of marl, of a beautiful growth, and confider- 
able fize. 

The method of taking down timber, in 
Norfolk, is uniform, and, perhaps, peculiar 
to the country. It is called, very aptly, grub- 
felling : the operation partaking both of grub- 
bing and of felling with the axe, — in the com- 
mon way aboveground ; a method which is 
wafteful of timber. The Norfolk woodman, 
therefQre, fells below the furface of the 
ground} by cutting off the horizontal roots 
clofe to the Item ; which, inftead of fhorten- 
ing, he, in effeft, lengthens, by adding to it 
a conical point, cut out of the crown of the 
root : fo that by this way of proceeding, a 
greater length of timber is obtained, than by, 

firlt. 
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firft, grubbing, and, afterward, cutting off the 
butt with a faw. Grubfelling is, no doubt, 
the moll eligible way of taking down hedge- 
row timber ; and this accounts for its being 
the eftablifhed practice in Norfolk. 

For an inftance of the circumfpedtion requi- 
fite i n pruning hedgerow timbers , fee Min. 5. t 

For an inftance of tapping young oak plants , 
»n a neglected nurfery ground, with a common 
fpade, fee Min. 36. 

For an inftance of fuccefs in tran/planting 
large oaks, fee Min. 37. 

For general obfervations on the proper foil 
and fituation for rhe ajh, fee Min. 38. 

For an idea relative to changing the crop of 
timber in a given fituation, fee Min. 81. 

For obfervations on thinning hedgerow tim- 
bers , and on twin timbers, fee Min* 85. 

For general obfervations on the treatment of 
timbers and pollards in hedges , fee Min. 90. 

For an inftance of thinning a tall mixed plan- 
tation, with obfervations on different Jpecies of 
timber trees, and with reflections on the after- 
management ofplantations in general, feeM in. 95. 

For obfervations on die Midjummer Jhoot , 
fee Min. 130. 

. GENERAL 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

O F 

FARMS. 

THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS of the 
Eaft Norfolk hufbandry are. 

Bullocks, 

Barley, 

Wheat ; 

the other productions of the DiftriCt being in a 
great meafure fubordinate to thefe three ; from 
which, chiefly, the farmer expects to pay his 
rent and fupport his family. 

The bullocks are farted chiefly on 
Turneps, 
and fometimes finished with 

Ray grass, and 
Clover: 

which laft are alio raifed for horfes, ftore-. 
catde, and the dairy. 

Oats, 
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Oats, 

too, are raifed in Email quantities for horfe- 
corn ; and 

Buck *, 

In great abundance, for pigs and poultry’. 
Some few 

Peas 

are alio grown for fwine (or are bought up 
by the millers, to improve the colour of their 
wheat -flour) ■, — and fome, but very few. 
Vetches, 
for foiling horles. 

Weld, 

Hemp f. 

Hops, and 
Cole seed, 

(the laft more particularly in Fleg) are occa- 
fionally raifed, but in inconfiderable quantities. 

• Buck — polygonum fagopyrum — buck wheat, or hrank ; 
its common rrame in the fouthcrn hundreds of Eaft Nor- 
folk ; but in this part of the county its only name is 
Buck: indeed the addition wheat (probably a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch <wect J is abfurd, and altogether im- 
proper. 

f Some fmall quantities are grown upon the eaftern 
coall. 

Sheep 
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Sheep 

/ 

can fcarcely be enumerated among the ob- 
jects of t.ie Eaft Norfolk hulbandry ; and 
Cows 

are kept chiefly for the purpofe of breeding, 
and the ufe of the family. 

Swine and 
Poultry 

are well attended to ; and, in the fouthern 
parts of the Diftrift, are carried, in great quan- 
tities, to the Norwich and Yarmouth markets. 
Rabbits, 

though fome few warrens occur in Eaft Nor- 
folk, are not a ftaple production. 

But before the particular practices obferved, 
and the procefles made ufe of in obtaining, fe- 
parately, thefcfeveral PRODucTioNS,can, with 
any degree of propriety, be defcribed j— it 
will be neceflary, firft, topremife fuch gene- 
ral processes, and departments of manage- 
ment, as do not pertain, elpecially, to any 
individual object. 

The general subjects neceflary to be 
premifed on the prefent occafion, are. 

The prevailing method of laving out 
farms, in Norfolk. 

The 
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The succession of arable crops, in this 
DiftriCh 

The soil process; — -dr the Norfolk me- 
thod of putting the foil into a proper ftate of 
cultivation. 

The manure process; — or the general 
application, and method of applying, manures 
in Norfolk. 

The seed process ; — or general obferva- 
tions on the different modes of fowing. 

The vecetating process; — or the fum- 
mer care, protection, and management of 
crops, in general, from feed-time to harveft. 

The harvest process — not the proceis of 
harvefting any one particular crop ; but the 
general bufinefs of harveft. 

The farmvard management; notade- 
tail of the barn management and conlumption 
of one feparate fpecies of crop, nor the win-* 
ter treatment of any one particular fpecies of 
livcftock ; but a defcription of fuch general 
bufinefs of the barn, and the farmyard, as 
cannot with the imalleft degree of propriety 
be given under any one fpecies, — either of 
ftock, or crop. 

• * For 
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For obfervations on the Norfolk farmers 
partiality to arable land, fee Min. 49. 

For further obfervations on this fubjeft, and 
of their negledb of grassland, fee Min. 51. 

For an evidence that the ftock of a farm 
ought to be adapted to the given foil, fee 
Min. 75. 

For an evidence of the cheapnefs of the Nor- 
folk practice of hufbandry, fee Min. 98. 

For the general management of the Fleg 
Hundreds, fee Min. io6; 

For an evidence of the excellency of the 
arable management of Norfolk, fee Min. i i2» 

For an evidence of its being adapted to a 
dry foil, fee Min. i 14. 

For the general management in Blowfield 
Hundred, fee Min. 118. 


Vot. I. K. 18. LAY- 
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LAYING-OUT FARMS. 

MANY of the prefent farms, efpecially 
thofe of confiderable fize, have formerly lain 
to perhaps two, three, or more leparate mef- 
luages ; each, perhaps, occupied by its relpec- 
rive owner : this, and the intermixture of pro- 
perty already fpoken of, accounts for that abun- 
dance of petty inclofures, — or “ pightles” — fo 
di (graceful to Eaft Norfolk as an arable coun- 
try. . 

It is, however, the prevailing fafhion at pre- 
fent, when adjoining pightles belong to the 
fame proprietor, or when they can, by ex- 
changes, be brought into the fame h^nds, to 
erafe the intermediate fences, and lay them 
into inclofures proportioned to the fize of the 
farm to which they belong. 

This, namely proportioning the fize of the 
fields to that of the farm, is a matter to which 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk hufbandmen, at prefent, are very at- 
tentive. The Angular fyftem of hufbandry 
praftifed in this Diftrict calls for a greater num- 
ber of divifions than are necefiary in moll 
other places. For although an Fall Norfolk 
farmer divides his farm into what he calls “ Ax 
fluffs,” to receive his principal crops in rota- 
tion, he does not wifh for fewer than nineteen 
or twenty arable divifions, in order that he may 
have an opportunity of diftributing his turnep 
crop over different parts of his farm. 

For Amilar reafons he does not dais, but in- 
termixes, his other arable crops. 

This intermixture of crops renders driftways 
necefiary ; — and they are nowhere more nu- 
merous than in Norfolk. 

Another important matter to which Nor- 
folk hufbandmen are attentive in laying-out 
their farms, is that of endeavouring to lay their 
t{ furlongs” north-and-fouth, that the fun may 
have an equal influence on either fide the nar- 
row ridges, upon which their wheat is almofi: 
univerfally railed. 


K a 19. SUC- 
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SUCCESSION. 

IN NORFOLK, as in other arable coun- 
tries, hulbandmen vary more or lei's in the fuc- 
ceffion of crops and fallows to each other. — 
But if we confine ourfelves to this Diftridt; 
namely, the north-eaft quarter of the county ; 
we may venture to afiert, without hazard, that 
no other Diftridt of equal extent in the king- 
dom is fo invariable in this refpedt j common- 
field Diftridts excepted. 

It is highly probable, that a principal part of 
the lands of this Diftridt have been kept inva- 
riably, for at leaft a century paft, under the 
following courfe of cultivation : 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

T urneps, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Ray grafs, broken up about Mid- 
fummer, and fallowed for wheat, in rotation. 

Thus, 
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Thus, fuppofing a farm to be laid-out, with 
nineteen or twenty arable divifions, of nearly 
equal fize, and thefe to be brought into fix re- 
gular fluffs, each fluff would confift of three 
pieces ; with a piece or two in referve, at li- 
berty to be cropped with oats, peas, tares, 
buck ; or to receive a thorough cleanfing by 
a whole -year’s fallow. 

This courfe of culture is well adapted to the 
foil of this Diftriff, which is much more pro- 
dudtive of barley than of wheat; and is in 
every other refpedt, as will hereafter appear, 
admirably adapted to that excellent fyftem of 
management of which it is the bafis. 

The foil of the fouthern parts of the Dif- 
tridt being ftronger and deeper than that upon 
which the foregoing courl'e of crops is preva*- 
lent, it is better fuited tp wheat; and there the 
roynd of 

Wheat, 

Turneps, 

Barley, 

plover, 

is common ; though not in univerfal practice. 

This difference in foil and management 
fenders it neceffary to confider the fouthern 
K 3 HUn- 
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Hundreds of Fleg, South-Walfham, and Blow- 
field, as appendages, rather than as parts, of 
the Didrift mod immediately under defcrip- 
tion : which is furnifhed with a lefs genial foil j 
namely, that fliallow, and lomewhat lightifh, 
findy loam, which may be called the common 
covering of the county ; broken, however, in 
fome places, by a richer, Wronger, deeper foil ; 
and in others, by barren heaths and unproduc- 
tive finds j fi-om which even the Hundreds of 
Erpingham, Turndead, and Happing, are not 
entirely ( free ; though, perhaps, they enjoy a 
greater uniformity of foil than any other Dif- 
trift of equal extent in the county. 

This, therefore, is the fite heft adapted to the 
dudy of the fyftem of management which has 
raifed the name of Norfolk hulbandmen, and 
which is dill prelerved, inviolate, in this fe- 
cluded Didrift. For a fhallow fandy loam, no 
matter whether it lie in Norfolk or in any other 
part of the kingdom, there cannot, perhaps, 
be devifed a better courfe of culture j or, taken 
all in all, a better fydcm of management, thap 
* that which is here in univerfal praftice *. 

!• If any improvement of the prefent fyftem can be made, 
it would perhaps be by adopting the praftice of a judi- 
cious 
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But excellent as this fucccflion of crops un- 
doubtedly is, it cannot be invariably kept up ; 
for even a Norfolk hufbandman cannot com- 
mand a crop of turneps or a crop of clover ; 
and when either of thefe fail, the regularity of 
the fuccefiion is of courl'e broken into. 

If his turneps difappoint him, he either lets 
his land lie fallow through the winter, and fows 
it with barley, in courfe, in the fpring; or 
more frequently, though lefs judicioufly, fows 
it with wheat in autumn ; fomerimes, though 
not always, fowing it with clover and ray grafs 
in the fpring ; by this means regaining his 
regular courle. 

If the clover mils, the remedy is more diffi- 
cult j and no general rule is in this cafe obferv- 
ed. Sometimes a crop of peas is taken the firft 

year; and the next, buck plowed under: or 
perhaps a crop of oats are taken the firft year, 
and over thefe clover fown for the fecond : in 

cious hufbandman in the northern part of theDiftridl (Mr. 
Edmund Bird, of Plumftead) ; who divides his farm into 
feven, inftead of fix, fhifis ; his courle of crops are the 
fame as thofe of his neighbours ; his feventh lhift being 
a whole-year’s fallow for wheat. 

K 4 either 
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either of thefe cafes, the foil comes round for 
wheat the third year, in due fucceffion. 

It has already appeared in the heads of a 
lease, page 75, that the Norfolk farmers are 
reftricted from talcing more than two crops of 
corn luccefilyely, 4c the clofe of a leafe tlris 
refhi.hion may fometimes have a good effect ; 
f>r ill-blood between landlord and tenant top 
frequently leads a farmer to do what he knows 
will, in the end, be injurious both to himfelf 
and his farm. The crime of taking more titan 
two crops of corn fupceflively is, however, 
held, by formers in general, in an odious light, 
and is never pradtifed by a good farmer, unlefs 
et to bring into courfe” a fmall patch, with 
fome adjoining piece ; — or to regulate his 
fhi.ts. 
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SOIL PROCESS, 

IN THIS important department of hufban, 
dry the Norfolk farmers are proficients. — It is 
obferyable, however, that Norfolk being an 
pld-cultivated country ; and having been, cen- 
tury after century, kept under a courfe of ara- 
ble management ; the difficulties of breaking- 
up rough wafte lands, and old leys, are, at pre- 
fent, unknown ; the whole bufinefs of the foil 
procefs being, now, the regular routine of 
removing thofe foulnefles, which all arable 
lands are liable to ; and in putting the foil into 
a fir ftate for the reception of die feed. 

But thefe operations, fimple as they may feem 
to unpractical obfervers, require much fkill and 
judgment; for on a proper conduct in this 
department depends, confiderably, the profit or 
lofs of an arable farm. And as the Norfolk 
hulbandmen appear to me to be matters in this 
art, I will endeavour to convey to my readers. 
In an ample manner, their condudt in tills parti- 
cular; 
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cular j in doing which, it will be proper to 
confider the following articles feparately ; 

1. Plowing, 4. Cleanfing, 

2. Harrowing, 5. Laying-up, 

3. Rolling, 6. Draining; 

and, previoufly, to give fome account of the 
lingular practice of this country, with relpect 
to the hours of work obfcrved in every de- 
partment of the foil procefs. 

The univerfal practice, I believe throughout 
the county, is to go what is called "twojour- 
nies.” In winter, when days are fhort, the 
teams go out as foon as it is light, and return 
home at twelve o’clock to dinner : — go out 
again at one, and remain in die field until dark. 

; In longer days, the cuftom varies : — die mod 
, general practice is to go out at feven in the 
morning; — return at noon: — go out again at 
two; — and return at leven in the evening. — 
Ten hours ; namely, five hours each journey; 
— are the longed hours of work ; except in 
die hurry of barley leedtime, when thefe hours, 
may fometimes be exceeded. 

The length of day is, therefore, not excef- 
five ; but the work performed in fo fiiort a 
time is extraordinary. The Norfolk plow- 
men 
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men always do as much — in general, a great 
deal more — in one journey, that is in five 
hours, - than plowmen in general do in eight 
hours i which, in mod parts of the kingdom, 
is the length of the plowman’s day. 

This fadt, however, is no longer extraordi- 
nary, when we obferve their paces, reflec- 
tively. Plowteams, in general, travel at the 
rate of one to two miles an hour ; whereas, in 
Norfolk, they ftep out at not lefs than three to 
four miles an hour j and the fame, or a greater 
agility, is preferved in the other departments. 

I. Plowing. — Every thing is plowed with 
two horles, abreafi:, driven and guided by the 
plowman (fee Implements) j and the common 
day’s work, except in wheat feedtime is two 
acres ! a fatt, this, which nothing but adtual 
obfervation could have taught me to believe. 

The Norfolk hulbandmen pay due attention 
to the ft ate of the foil to be plowed, being care- 
ful not to plow it too wet *, nor too dry ; the 

» The Norfolk plowmen have a Angular expedient to 
prevent the foil when moift from turning up in whole 
gloffy furrows, which they term “ fcoring to prevent 
which they tie a piece of ilrong rope-yarn round the plate 
or mouldboard ; which, by this means, is prevented from 
ad'ting as a trowel upon the foil, 

latter 
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letter mod efpecially : not only becaufe their 
plow and team are ill calculated for flubborn 
work ; but left, in breaking up the foil at a 
time when it is too dry to be cut clean with the 
fhare, it fhould rife in clods, and thereby dif- 
turb the “ pan ” which, upon every occafion, 
is held facred (fey Soil). 

Jnftances of the mifehiefs of deep plowing are 
related : one of them by an old, and moft ju- 
dicious hufbandman, to whofe opinion the 
greateft deference and attention is due *. His 
men having, in his abfence, plowed part of a 
clofe when it was too dry, it broke up in large 
thick clods j the pan, which adhered to the 
foil, being of courfe brought up to the lurface. 

He immediately forefaw the effedt which, I 
have not a doubt, followed. This patch, from 
no other apparent circumftance whatever, 
could not, with all his (kill and induftry, be 
brought to bear a crop of any kind equal to 
that of the reft of the clofe, for fix or feven 
years afterward. The crops on tlais part were 
uniformly, and obvioufly, not only foul, but v 
bad ; and this, notwithftanding an extraordi- 

* Mr. Arthur Bayfield, of Antingham. 

.nary 
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nary allowance of manure and tillage were, 
from time to time, bellowed upon it. 

From this and other inftances of a fimilar 
kind, as well as from general obfervation, I arh 
convinced that to plow beneath the wonted 
depth, would, under the Angular circumftances 
of the Norfolk foil, be injudicious manage- 
ment ; — unlefs fome ready method could be 
hit upon of forming, at a greater depth, a frelh 
pan. 

The methods of ■plowing are various. — In 
making fallows, the prevailing practice of 
plowing fleet and “ full pitch,” alternately, is 
very judicious : . it not only breaks and mixes 
the foil more readily than the common prac- 
tice of plowing always the fame, or nearly the 
fame depth ; but, in the firft two plowings, it 
renders the operations more eafy : the fir ft, be- 
ing thin, goes lighter off the lhare ; and the 
fecond being always (except for turneps) a 
crofs-plowing, the lhare has frelh firm ground 
to lay hold of, by which means the plow is 
kept Heady to its work. 

To increafe this advantage it is common, on 
very thin lbils, to break up fallows by “ rice- 
balking,” or by “ flob-furrowingi” which are 
. nearly 
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nearly the fame operation performed in diffe- 
rent ways. 

In rice-balking, the “ flag” * is always turn- 
ed toward the unplowed ground, the edge of 
the coulter paffing clofe to the edge of the flag 
laft turned : whereas, in flob-furrowing, the flag 
is turned toward the plowed ground, the coul- 
ter pafling fifteen or fixteen inches from the laft: 
plow-furrow ; — into which, in this cafe, the 
edge of the flag hangs ; — and, in both cafes, a 
flip of unplowed foil, of a width nearly equal 
to that of the flag, is buried. 

Thefe methods of plowing ate not peculiar 
to Norfolk ; but I know no Diftrid in which 
they are fo commonly pradifed by farmers in 
general as they are in this county. The firft 
is moft in ule : it is the neater, and, perhaps for 
the Norfolk foil, the more eligible operation. 

Another method of plowing pradiled in 
Norfolk, but not peculiar to it, is “ two-fur- 
rowing — trench plowing — double plowing. 
This is done with two plows, one following the 
other in the fame place : it is, in the fhallow 
foil of this Diftrid, a difficult operation; but 
the wheels and the broad lhare of the Norfolk 
plow render it Angularly well adapted to this 

* The provincial term for the furrow turned. 

bufinefe. 
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bufinefs. The foil, perhaps not more than four 
or five inches deep, is to be divided into two 
thin fiices, the under one being to be taken up 
thick enough to bury the firft, without bringing 
up at the fame time any part of the fubftratum 
or pan : and this I have feen done with great 
exadtnefs. 

The price of plowing, with a plain, clean fur- 
row, is two diillings and fixpence an acre ! which 
is the current price of the country, and the rate 
which is, I believe, almoft invariably adopted 
by referees between out-going and in-coming 
tenants. This interefting faft alone, accounts 
for the comparative high price of land in Nor- 
folk. In many parts of die kingdom, ten dril- 
lings an acre is a price of plowing, equally 
current. How much, then, it behoves gentle- 
men of landed property to introduce upon 
their efi:ates the practice of plowing with 

TWO HORSES, AND GOING TWO JOURNIES A 

Day, — where it is praflicable ; and where it is 
not, to endeavour, by other means, to lower 
the expence of plowing ; and thus by intro- 
ducing a real improvement, add a permanent 
increafe to their rent-rolls. 

II. Harrowing. — In making fallows, it is 
cuftomary to harrow prefently be fore each plow- 

i ngi 
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ing ; the operation being too frequently defer- 
red fblong, that the feeds of weeds, fet atliberty 
by the harrows, have not time to vegetate* 
before they are again turned under the foil, and 
placed out of the fphere of vegetatiori. 

This injudicious management is not howevef 
univerfal; good farmers making a point of let- 
ting their fallows lie a fufficient length of time 
between the harrowing and the fucceeding ftit- 
ring. 

One admirable practice peculiar, I believe, 
to Norfolk, is that of making the horfes trot at 
harrow : it being a cuflom which is prevalent 
throughout almoft every department of this 
operation, to walk the horfes agninft the rife, if 
any, and trot them back again in the fame 
place. This excellent practice not only rids 
work and difengages the root weeds from the 
harrow tines, as well as from the foil, leaving 
them loofe on the furface j but levels the land, 
in a manner which would be difficult to de- 
fcribe, and which obfervation, alone, can render 
evident. 

The day’s work of a pair of horfes, walking 
one way and trotting the other, the harrows 
overlapping fo as to give the ground a full 
double tine, is laid at about feven acres. 

III. Rollino. 
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III. Rolling.— Very little general matter 
falls under this hedd. One circumftance, 
however, requires to be mentioned. 

The roller, notwithftanding the lightnels 
of the foil, and its pronenefs to be injured by 
dry weather, is never ufed in Norfolk for the 
purpofe of comprefTion. I never faw one ufed 
by a farmer either upon fallow or upon a lay ; 
not even upon the firft year of a clover lay to 
fmooth the furface for the fithe. 

The only ules to which I have feen a roller 
put, in this Diftrift, are that of fmoothing the 
furface before fowing, to prevent the feed from 
running down too low, and that of fmoothing 
it afterwards as a preparation for the fithe * : 
and even this operation is performed with a 
roller not more perhaps than l'even or eight 
inches in diameter ! a circumftance which I 
confefs I am no way able to account for : ne- 
verthelefs, it would be ralhnefs to condemn an 
eftablifned pra&ice, unlefs I could, from my 
own experience, or from adequate obfervation 
on the experience of others, prove it to be in- 
eligible. 

O 

* Andfometimes wheatis rolledinautumn. See Wheat. 
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I cannot, however, refrain in this inftance 
from recommending to the Norfolk hufband- 
men to try, by accurate and repeated experi- 
ments, whether the rolling of fallows, lays, 
corn-crops, and meadows, with a heavy roller, 
would, or would not, be eligible management, 
on the Norfolk foil. 

IV. Cleansing plowland. — The Nor- 
folk method of cleaning fallows from “quicks” 
and other root weeds, is, when they are dis- 
engaged from the foil, to draw them into “ rin- 
ges” — rows — with the fame harrows with which 
they were difengaged (neither horfe nor hand- 
rakes being ever ufed in the operation). In this 
cafe, the horfes, walking flowly, are driven 
with reins, the driver following the harrows, 
and lifting them up, at Rated diftances. The 
“ quicks” are then lhook into heaps with forks, 
and either burnt in the clofe, or carried off to 
digeft in large heaps, as the weather fuits, or 
the judgment of the farmer may determine. 

If it be right, in making a fallow, to burn or 
carry off the roots of couch or other grades, 
this is perhaps as fimplc a proccfs as can be 
ufed for the purpofc. 

It 
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It is a general idea that marl helps to cleanfe 
the foil from quicks. 

V. Laying-up pLowlaKd.— Fot wheat, 
the foil is ufually gathered up into very narrow 
ridges : but for every other crop it is laid into 
wide fiat “ warps,” or beds of about ten paces * 
wide j without any regard being had to the na- 
ture of the fubfoil i which, notwithftanding it 
is, in general, fufficiently abforbent to admit of 
this praftice, is fometimes too retentive, and 
cold, to admit of it with propriety. 

This kind of land, however, feldom occurs 
in Norfolk ■, and this circumftance may be a 
good reafon why a Norfolk farmer is fo truly 
helplefs on a wet cold-bottomed foil * j and 
may account, in fome meafurc, for his generally 
failing in his attempts to farm on any other f<?il 
than that of his own country. 

The idea of gathering the foil into ridges, 
and finking crofs furrows for the purpofe of 
getting rid of the furfade water, is unknown to 
him : if the fubfoil is not thirfty enough to 
drink up the rain water as faft as it falls, it lies 
upon the warps, or makes its way acrofs them 

ip a channel of its own. 

1 

* For a /hiking inftance, fee Mix. 114. 
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This, however, even fuppofing the pradtice 
to be without exceptions, is no heavy charge 
againft the Norfolk hufbandmen, confidered 
merely as fuch ; for the Norfolk foil in gene- 
ral is fufficiently abforbent to require neither 
ridge nor furrow. 

But there are patches, efpecially on the fides 
of the fwells, and on the margins of the mea- 
dows, which are too retentive to admit of fuch 
management; and there are fome few hufband- 
men, who are fufficiently attentive to furface- 
drains for carrying off the fuperfluous rain 
water ; or, if that be found infufficient, have 
recourle to 

VI. Underdraininc. — This, however, is 
a pradtice which is not of long Handing in the 
Diftridt ; but may, I make no doubt, be found 
highly ufeful to many parts of it. 

Underdraining has, hitherto, been chiefly, I 
believe, done with wood ; there being no ftones 
in the Diftridt ; except a few l'mall flints ga- 
thered oft' the land ; and except Tea ftones up- 
on the coaft ; — either of which wouid, if pro- - 
perly uied, be preferable to wood. 

, For 
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For an inftance, and the method, of under- 
draining with wood, fee Min. a. 

For a particular foil procefs for barley and 
turneps, on a very thin light foil, fee Min. 57. 

For an evidence of the excellency of the 
Norfolk foil procefs, fee Min. 98. 

For an inftance of injudicious management 
of a wet foil, fee Min. i 14. 

For further obfervations on fallows, fee 
the heads buck, turneps, barley, wheat* 
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MANURE PROCESS. 

THE PRINCIPAL MANURES fet or* 
upon the lands of this DiftriR appear, in page 
J5, to be, 

i . Marl, clays, and other earths, 

j. Dung, and qompofts formed with it, 

3. Lime. 

4- Soot. 

5. Rapecake, 

6. Malt dull:. 

I. Marling, Marl has beenfo long inufe 
In thif DiRridt, that there are few farms with- 
out marl pits upon, or near them ; fo that 
Jear thing for marl is at prefent feldom requifite, 
and the art of difeovering it not much ftudied. 
The herb coltsfoot ( tujfilago farfara ) abound- 
ing on the foil, is confidered as an indication 
of a jam of marl being fituated near the fur- 
face, But, whether this is, or is not, an in- 
fallible guide, — time and accidents or inten- 
tional refearches haye not failed to difeover 

b?d$ 
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beds of marl in almoft every eftate, and, in 
fome places, on almoft every farm, fituated 
fufficiently near the lurface to be worked with 
advantage. 

Of the quality of marls, as has been already 
obl'erved, the Norfolk farmers are, in a great 
meafure, uninformed. That which falls molt 
readily, and “ gets to work” the fooneft, is 
in the bell efteem j but, in general, the quan- 
tity of " uncallow” (namely, the coping, or 
covering of earth, which lies upon the head, 
or jam) is more attended to than the intrinfic 
quality of the marl. 

The 1 depth of uncallow is generally very un- 
equal : perhaps, on the fame jam of marl it 
will vary from one or two, to fix or eight, feet 
deep, the furface of the jam ufually rifing into 
inequalities, termed heads. 

The depth of tbejam is equally uncertain : I 
have ieen one worked twenty feet deep ; but 
in general, I believe, ten or twelve feet may 
be reckoned a middling depth. 

The bottom of ihe jam, being generally a 
* white abforbent fand, no pump or artificial 
drain is requifite to free a Norfolk marl pit 
from ■water, which no fooner touches the fand 

% 
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than it vanifhes, as through the grate of an 
open drain. 

In working a marl pit, the top foil is thrown 
back for manure — the remainder of the un- 
callow thrown to the bottom of the pit, and 
levelled for the carts to ftand upon. When 
the jam is low, the marl is thrown immediately 
from it into the carts ; but if it be too high for 
this operation, piles are driven in a row a few 
feet from the face of the jam ; and, as foon as 
a crack is formed, water is poured into it, 
more efpecially when the marl is dry and ftub- 
born ; and by this means many loads are thrown 
down at once ; either to the bottom of the pit, 
or to a platform, level with the body of the 
cart ; into which the marl, in this cafe, is 
thrown with great eale. Taking up the bot- 
tom of the jam is the moft difficult part of the 
operation ; the marl being firft to be caft up- 
ward to the bafe of the pit, and afterwards to 
be thrown into the carts. But by thus bring- 
ing up the bottom, two valuable things are 
obtained i — a drain for the water, and a moft 
convenient receptacle for the next line of un- 
callow'. 
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The labour bellowed on marl previous to its 
being put into the cart, whether it be incurred 
by throwing down, loofening by pecks, crows, 
&c. or fetching up the bottom, is termed 
" calling” — the adl of throwing it into the cart 
being called “ filling.” — The price of calling 
is threepence to fixpence a load, according to 
the circumftances of the pit (the uncallow- 
ing being generally done by the day) ; and the 
price for filling twopence to twopence half- 
penny, according to the fize of the loads car- 
ried. I have known threepence a load given 
for filling and fpreading large loads : the price 
of fpreading, alone, is about one Ihilling an 
acre. The number of loads carried out in a 
day by one team, varies, of courle, with the 
dillance to be carried : when the pit happens to 
lie in or contiguous to the ground to be marled, 
thirty loads have been carried ; — but five- 
and-twenty is, I believe, confidered as a good 
day’s work. 

The quantity fet upon an acre is equally va- 
rious j depending upon two things : —upon 
the judgement of the perlon who marls ; and 
upon whether the land has, or has not, been 
marled heretofore. 

It 
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It is known, from common experience, that 
land which has been recently marled receives 
no apparent benefit from a fecond dreffing of 
the fame manure : but it is equally well known 
that, after fome length of time has elapfed, a 
repetition of marling will generally anl'wer. 

It is a notion, pretty generally adopted, that, 
in this cafe, die quantity ought to be greater 
than it was the firft or preceding time : and it 
being formerly the practice to let on a great 
quantity at once, — leldom, perhaps, lefs than 
forty loads an acre, — this notion lias, probably, 
deterred many perlbns from doing that which 
would have been fcrviceable to themfelves 
and their country. 

But there is not, I believe, any general rule 
known, refpedting either time or quantity : I 
have had frequent opportunities of making 
obfervations on a farm which affords a ftriking 
' in fiance on this fubjecl. Two or three different 
tenants had failed fuccdfively on this farm ; 
tii o ugh by no means high rented. The greateft 
part of it had, within the memory of mail, 
been marled with not lei's, in all human pro- 
bability, than forty loads an acre ; and die 
tenants who failed ddpaired of reaping any 
benefit from a fecond marling after fo fhort 
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an interval of time ; but this farm falling into 
the hands of a more judicious tenant, he has, by 
marling, (and by other a£Vs of good manage- 
ment) accumulated, in little more than twenty 
years, a farmer’s fortune ; during which time 
he has marled upwards of one hundred acres ; 
and. has found, from long experience, that 
twenty-five loads an acre is, notwithfianding 
the recent marling, a fufficient quantity* 

I do not mean to intimate that the fame ma- 
nagement would every where produce the fame 
e fie (ft ; but I will venture to fay, that no man 
having marl upon his premiies, ought to ne- 
glect to try its effe<ft, by accurate and repeated 
experiments, upon every piece of land in his 
pofiefiion,-^- without being led away by any 
received notion, — or general rule. 

The quantity fet on, upon land which is not 
known to have been marled, or out of which 
the marl is worn, is, at prefent, lefs than for- 
merly. 

In the fouthern Hundreds, to which marl is 
obliged to be fetched a great diftance, ten or 
twelve loads are confidered as a drefling ; fix 
or eight are frequently let on. 

In the more central and northern parts of 
the Diftrict, where marl is common on almolt 

every 
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every farm, twenty to thirty loads an acre are 
generally allowed, — and fometimes forty loads. 

When it is known, from experience, . or 
taken for granted without proof, that land, ei- 
ther through a recent marling or other caufe, is 
not improveable by marl alone, a fmall quan- 
tity is frequendy mixed up with dung either 
by bottoming the farm yard, or the muck- 
heaps, with it i or by mixing it layer for layer 
with the dung in the heaps. In either cafe, 
diey are afterward turned up, and thereby 
mixed more intimately together. — With this 
preparation, marl has been found to anfwer, 
where, in its natural date, it had no effedt. 

The fymptom, or indication, of a piece of 
land requiring to be marled, is taken from the 
plants which prevail upon it.— Buddie” 
C chryfanthemum Jegstum — corn marigold) is 
con fide red as a certain intimation that the land 
it abounds upon requires to be marled. — 
“ Smartweed” ( polygonum Pemfylvanicum — 
pale-flowered perflcaria) is likewife an obferv- 
able fymptom. It is, I believe^ an undoubted 
fadt, that marl, in a manner, extirpates thefe 
plants from the foil; — and that “quicks” 
( tritium repens ) are confldcrably checked by 
it. 

wit^ 
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With refpedt to the crop, for which marl is 
fet on, there is no general rule : it is fometimes 
fet on for turneps, fometimes for barley, and 
frequendy upon the fecond year’s lay for 
wheat'; which laft is, perhaps, the beft manage- 
ment. 

The expence of marling varies with the quan- 
tity fet on, the diftance to be carried, and the 
ftate of the pit. — Suppofe twenty-five loads an 
acre to be fet on, the diftance from a quarter to 
half a mile, and the expence of calling three- 
pence a load ; and that a team draws out and 
fets on the twenty-five loads in two days : 

25 loads, at 6 d. for calling, filling, £. s. d. 

and fpreading - - o 12 6 

Two days work of a team, at ioj. 1 00 

Uncallowing, and extra wear and 

tear of implements and tools 076 

£-2 00 

II. Duncing. The method of raifing dung 
upon the premifes will appear under farm- 
yard MANAGEMENT. 

The application of dung is, in the ordinary 
practice of the Diftridl, to the turner and the 
wheat crops. 

For 
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For turneps, the “ liable muck” isufually 
carried out, from time to time, as it accumu- 
lates, or as the weather anfwers, in winter; and 
the “ par muck,” wanted for this crop, early in 
the lpring ; and piled up in heaps in or near 
the intended turnep clofes ; a bottom being 
previoufly formed of marl, or “manner,” 
about a foot thick, and neated up into a long- 
fquare bed to fet die pile upon. 

The method of carrying out farm-yard dung, 
“ when a farmer wants to get bufinefs forward,” 
is generally this : T wo fillers, a driver, and an 
unloader, with fix horfes and three carts, are a 
let, for a fhort diftance : one of the carts being 
always in the yard— one on the road — and one 
at the dung-heap ; it being a univerfal prac- 
tice, which prevails throughout tiie Diftridt, to 
fet the carts by the fide of the heap and un- 
load diem with forks. 

The crime of drawing the load upon the 
heap is rarely committed in Norfolk. On the 
contrary, every lump is carefully broken, and 
the whole piled up light and even, with almoft 
as much care and attention as farmers, in fome 
places, beftow upon their hayricks. 


at. NORFOLK. 

The ordinary day’s work of the fet above- 
mentioned is twenty-five loads ; if the diftance 
be very fhort, thirty loads are frequently car- 
ried out : in this cafe, however, an additional 
boy is required to afiiii in levelling and form- 
ing the heap. 

The filling is generally done by the load ; — 
another admirable practice: the price one 
penny a load ; a ftriking inftance of the low 
wages and hard work of this country. 

This practice ought to be copied in every 
country j for it would, in moft places, be 
cheaper to pay even threepence a load, than to 
have the dung cart filled by the day ; in which 
cafe, the team is ever Handing idle until the 
load be made up : whereas, when the filling is 
done by the load, that feldom happens. This 
accounts fufficiently for the extraordinary 
number of loads carried in a day, in Norfolk. 

For wheat, the remainder of the par-yard 
muck is generally, in the fpring, after the 
cattle are turned out to grafs, turned up into 
piles in the yards, where it remains until the 
foil be prepared to receive it; — the piles be- 
ing, by good farmers, re-turned in the fum- 

mer; 
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mer ; an operation, however, which is too fre- 
quently negledted. 

Or, inftead of turning the piles in the yard, 
they are fometimes carried, at leifure times in 
fummer, on to the land, and there piled afrefh : 
in either cafe, the comport, by the time it be 
wanted to be fet on, is thoroughly mixed and 
digefted. 

r Ibe method of Jetting on dung is fimilar to that 
of carrying it out : and from twenty-five to 
thirty loads are confidered as a day’s work for 
one team and two fillers : all fet on in hillocks. 

The quantity fet upon an acre is, of courfe, 
proportioned to the quantity of land to be ma- 
nured, and the quantity of dung to be fet on : 
ten loads of good fpit dung, or twelve to fifteen 
loads of comport, is, perhaps, the medial quan- 
tity fet upon an acre, for turners : — for wheat 
a fmaller quantity, and generally of a worfe 
quality, is ufually allowed. 

Some few farmers manure their clover lays, 
but this is by no means common ; the applica- 
tion of dung being, as has been faid, in a man- 
ner wholly to the turnep and wheat crops. 

It may alfo be faid, in general terms, that all 
the dung fpread upon this Dirt net is plotted. 

in 5 
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in: wheat is fometimes top-drejfedvnth. it; but 
I have met with few inftances of that fpecies of 
rhanagement. 

III. Liming. It has already been obferved 
under buildings and repairs, page 91. that 
the lime of this Diftridt is burnt entirely from 
marl, with fea coal, in drawing kilns : at lead 
I never obferved a {landing kiln *. 

The price varies, in a fmall degree, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Diftridt : nine {killings a 
chaldron of thirtytwo bufhels is a medium 
price. See note, page 91. 

. Lime, however, cannot, as has been before 
obferved, be confidered as a common manure 
in this Diftridt j and while men will continue * 
to draw general conclufions, from particular 
incidents or experiments, in matters of agri- 
culture, more efpecially on the effedts of this 
myfterious manure, they will ever be of dif- 
ferent opinions. Until the operation of lime 
upon foils, and vegetables, be better known 
than it is at prefent, it is in vain to rea/on 
about it. 

* Namely, a kiln which is filled, and burnt out, 
without drawing off any of the lime while burning. 

Vol. I. ' M If, 
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If, by accurate and repeated experiments, a 
given lime be found to have no profitable ef- 
fect upon a given foil, it would be abfurd to 
continue to lay that particular lime upon that 
particular ’foil. On the contrary, if, by a fimi- 
lar courfe of experiments, a given lime be 
found to adt profitably upon a given foil, it 
would be equally abfurd to let any argument , 
howfoever plaufible, prevent a man from reap- 
ing the advantage which fo fortunate a circum- 
ftance has thrown in his way. 

There may be foils in Norfolk upon which 
the Norfolk lime would have no beneficial ef- 
. fedt; but that there are fome upon which it has 
a beneficial effect, I am certain not only from 
my own experience, but from the pradtice of 
fome of the belt farmers in the Diftrift ; and 
this, too, upon lands which have been hereto- 
fore marled. 

If by lime, or any other foflil or extraneous 
manure,- a Norfolk farmer could fecure a crop 
of wheat without dung, the advantage would 
be very great. Thewhole iyftem of the Norfolk 
management hinges on the turnep crop ; and 
this depends, in a great meafure, on the quan- 
tity of dung. No dung, — no turneps, — no 

bullocks,— 
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bullocks, — no barley, — no clover, — nor teathe 
upon the fecond year’s lay for wheat. 

How much then it behoves the Norfolk 
hufbandmen, and turnep farmers in general, 
to treafure up dung for the turnep crop. The 
lofs of a crop of wheat is only a fingle lofs, and 
its effefts momentary and certain j whereas the 
lofs of the turnep crop deranges the whole farm, 
and its effefts may be felt to the end of a leafe. 

If it be found, from adequate experience, 
that lime is infufficient to afiiwer the defired 
purpofe ; and if it be found neceflary to right 
management that a certain quantity of wheat 
fhould be every yeaf grtnyn ; other factitious 
or extraneous manures might, by a continued 
fearch and a proper fpirit of induftry, be ob- 
tained. • 

The general method of applying lime. is to » 

let it fall in large heaps, and to fpread it out of 
carts upon fallowed ground, either for wheat or 
for barley. 

The quantity ufually let on — about three 
chaldrons an acre. 

IV. Sowing soot. Near towns foot is ufed 
as a topdrefTing for wheat, in February or 
March, 

M 2 The 
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The time of fowing is confidered as very ma- 
terial. If it be Town early, and the frofl catch 
it, its flrength is thereby lowered : if late, and 
no rain falls to wafh it in, it is thought to be 
rather injurious than beneficial to the crop of 
wheat. And it is not, in any cafe, found of 
much, if any, fervice to the fucceeding crop of 
barley. 

The method of fowing it is extremely fimple ; 
and, in the only inftance I faw the fowing of 
foot praCtiled, here, was very complete. 

A favourable opportunity being embraced, 
when the wind blew gently, and in the fame di- 
rection, or nearly in the fame direction, as 
the lands or ridges lie, — the waggon which 
brought it from Norwich, and which, until 
the opportunity offered, had flood fafe under 
cover, was drawn, in a ’ furrow, againft the 
wind j while a man, (landing on the outfide of 
the waggon, fpread the foot, with- a (hovel, 
feveral yards wide, on either fide of him •, the 
height of his fituation at once enabling him 
to fpread it wide, and even. As he reached 
the windward end of the lands, the team 
wheeled round under the hedges, and took a 
frelb width. 

rril 
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The quantity fet on was forty bufhels an acre. 

V. Manuring with rapecake. — Rape- 
cake is not a common manure in this Diftricl : 
•but it is ufed by fome very good hulbandmen, 
towards the north coaft : particularly by the 
judicious manager mentioned, in this feftion, 
under the article marling *; who has not only 
marled one hundred acres of land, which men 
of lefs judgment than himfelf confidered as 
unimprovable by marl ; but has, in the courfe 
of about twenty years, laid out eight hundred 
pounds in rapecake : and his fugcefs is a 
linking evidence in favour of the doctrine 
above held forth j namely, that of applying - 
the dung wholly to the turnep crop, and dref- 
fing for wheat with fome other manure. 

He fetches the cake l’even or eight miles, 
from Cromer or Blakeney j where it colls him 
from forty (hillings to three pounds a ton ; 
with which he drefles three acres. Being pre- 
yioufly ground, or broken into fmall pieces, it 
is fown, by hand, out of a common feedbox, 
upon the lalt plowing but one of a fummer 
fallow, for wheat. 

* Mr. Edmund Bird, of Plumltead. 

M 3 VI. Malt-\ 
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VI. Maltdust. — This is the moft ge- 
neral adventitious manure of the Diftrift ; 
every malt-houfe furnilhing more or lefs of 
it ; but the quantity, even upon the whole, 
being fmall, it can only be of advantage to a • 
few individuals. 

*r » 

For obfervations on marling, in South- 
Walfham Hundred, fee Min. 55. 

For a propofed melioration of the foil by an 
improvement in the foilprocefs, fee Min. 77. 

For obfervations on “ claying,” in Fleg, fee - 
Min. 106^ « 

For experiment on the time of manuring 
grafsland, fee Min. 127^ 

For the expence of marling by means of 

• *• ) 

water carnage, fee Min. 136. 
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THE SEED PROCESS. 

I. BROADCAST may be faid to be the 
only method of fowing in this Diftridt : — and 
the plow (with fome few exceptions) the only 

implement uled in covering the feed. 

% 

II. Drilling, potwithftanding the foil is 
fo peculiarly adapted to this operation, is en- 
tirely unpractifed. The only exception to 
fandom-lowing is, 

III. Dibbling — provincially," dabbing.”—' 
It is performed in two ways ■, namely, by 
hand dibbles, and by dibbling rollers : the lat- 
ter however being in the hands of very few, 
and being, I believe, ufed for wheat only, 
they will be mentioned more particularly 
under that article. But hand dibbles are ufed 
for peas as well as for; wheat. Indeed, in this 
Piftridt, they are more dn ufe for the former 

M 4 than 
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than for the latter j the dibbling of which 
cannot be faid to have yet gained a footing in 
it : nor, perhaps, are the /hallow foils of this 
part of the Diftrift adapted to the practice, 
how excellent foever it may be upon deeper 
richer foils. Neverthelefs, the practice being 
peculiar to Norfolk, (and the part of Suffolk 
adjoining to Norfolk) I embraced every op- 
portunity of gaining what information I could 
relpedting it, and was Angularly fuccefsful in 
my enquiries ■, the refults of which appearing 
fully in Minutes made at the time of enquiry, 
I forbear faying any thing further upon the 
fubjedt in this place. 

IV. State of the soil. — The hu/bandmen 
of Norfolk, notwithftanding the natural dry- 
nefs and lightnefs of their foil, are particularly 
careful not to fow fpring crops when the foil i$ 
what they call “ cold and heavy.” — When 
they are under the neceflity of fowing under 
this predicament, they endeavour to fow above 
and harrow in the feeds j— whereas, if the 
feafon be tolerable, it is a prevailing praftice 
to plow-in almoft all kinds’ of grain. When 
the foil is feen to fmoke after a /hower at fun- 

rife. 
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rife, it is confidered to be in a defirable ftate * 
for femination. 

For the refult of experiments with Mr, 
Duckett’s Drill, fee Min. 19. 

For obfervations on dibbling, fee Min t 
23, 26, 28. 

For reflections on regulating the time of 
fowing by the JeaJon rather than by the 
fee Min. j2£. 
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I. IT HAS already been obferved, that 
rolling crops is feldompra&ifedin this coun- 
try ; unlefs to fmooth the furfacp, in a flight 
degree, as a preparation for the fithe. 

II. Hoing is ftill lefs in pra&ice ; except 
for TURNEpSy and fametimes for the furrows of 

WHEATi • • 

III. Handweeding is, however, carefully 
attended to by farmers in general ; and is, 
generally, performed by the acre : — a pradlice 
I have not met with elfcwhere-; though moft 
eligible to be adopted in every Diftrict : a far- 
mer has not a more difagreeable tafk than that 
of attending to weeders by the day. The 
price is, of courfe, proportioned to the foulnefs 
of the crop to be weeded : — from fixpence tQ 
five fh filings an acre is given. 

IV. 
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* 

IV. Stonepicking clover-lay is alfo gene- 
rally done by the acre : — the price twopence to 
threepence an acre ; the quantity of ftones be- 
jng in general fraall, • 

» . * , ; 

• , s 

. V. The method of frightening rooks, in «• 
pradtice here, efpecially when they take to 
. patches of com which are lodged before har- • 
veft, is limply to Hick up a tall bough in the 
part infefted : if a gun be fired near the place, 
before the bough be fet up, this Ample expe- - 
dient feldom fails of being effeftual. 

If rooks make an attack after feedtime, or 
when they take, generally, to the crop before 
h^rveft, a boy is fet to fcare them j they being 
feldom attempted to be Ihot at in Norfolk; 
where a notion prevails, apd is perhaps well 
founded, that rooks ate eflendally ufeful to the 
farmer, in picking up worms and grubs ; elpe- 
cially the grub .of the cock-chaffer, which, it 
is believed, is frequently injurious to the mea- 
dows and marfhes of this country, 

VI. But whether rooks arc, or are not, upon 
the whole, hurtful to the farmer, there are, in 
Norfolk, three fpecies of animals, which, on a 

certainty. 
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certainty, are injurious to him : thefe are 
Hares, Pheasants, and Sparrows : the lad 
of which are not lefs difgraceful to the farmers 
themfelves, than the two former are to then- 
landlords ; and it would be very difficult to fay, 
which of the three would, to a well wiffier to, 
hufbandry, and a dranger in the country, ap- 
pear tfie mod difguding fight. I confefs, that 
having preconceived fome idea of the mif- 
chiefs that mud neceffarily arife from an inor- 
dinate quantity of game, the clouds of fpar- 
rows which are differed to prey upon the pro-, 
duce of this country, were to me the greater 
fault; of furprife. 

But fhameful as is the wade ' arifing from 
Iparrows, it is inconfiderable, when compared* 
with the devadation which is caufed by hares 
and phealants, in the neighbourhoods of kept 
( overs , 

The turnep crop, the main dem of the 
Norfolk huffiandry, falls a facrifice to hares . — 
The quantity they eat is confiderable, but 
fmall in companion with the ivafte they create. 
Before a hare will make her meal off turneps, 
die will tadc, perhaps, ten, without meeting 
with one to her tooth. Her method of tailing. 


is to peel off a piece of rind, about the fize of 
a fhilling, upon the top of the turnep j in order 
that Ihe may, with nicer judgment, make her . 
efiay upon the pulp : in doing this, a recepta- 
cle is formed for the rain, and a wound of 
courfe made for the froft to operate upon : the 
part prefently becomes putrid j in a few weeks 
a general mortification takes place ; and the 
turnep thus partially bitten, is, as a food, entirely 
loft to the farmer, and to the community. 

The wheat crop fuffers principally from 
fheajants : they begin with it the moment it is 
l'own, and prey upon it fo long as it remains in 
the field ; frequently follow it into the rick- 
yard j and, in fevere weather, into the barn- 
yard : nay, I have known them, not fatisfied 
with robbing the pigs and poultry, make their 
entry into the barn itfelf; where they have been 
found, by the farmer or his labourers, feeding 
in numbers upon the barn floor. Thefe de- 
predations are not confined to wheat ; but are 
of courfe extended to other crops. 

The barley crop fuffers principally from 
bares \ but upon this their mifchiefs are not fo 
general as upon the turnep-crop. So long as 
the barley keeps young and fucculent, they 

feed 
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feed promirciioiifly ; but when it begins to run 
up to ftem, they confine themfelves (if the 
.piece be too large to keep the whole of* it un- 
der) to particular parts ; which, by being kept 
continually cropt as it (hoots, affords them a 
frefh bite through the fummer ; fo that towards 
the time of harveft, when the crop begins to 
change, patches of half an acre or an acre, ftill 
in a grafly ftate, become confpicuouffy fcat- 
tered over the piece. 

Whether the crop be of barley or of wheat, 
it receives, throughout, material injury by the 
tracks made acrofs it. 

Clover, alfo, receives injury from bares, by 
the young heads being eaten down to the 
crown in winter, and by the crop being check- 
ed in the fpring j thereby fullering the drought 
to get pofieffion of the foil. But the clover 
crop receives ftill greater injury from pheajants ; 
which are not content with the foliage, but 
feed on the vitals of the plant ; pecking out its 
“ heart,” as it is emphatically called : namely, 
the center of the crown of the root. 

It is, indeed, an opinion among farmers, who 
are unfortunately fixed near kept covers, 
„ that 
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that the pheafants do more injury to their clo- 
vers, than they do either to their turneps or 
their barley ; or, fome are of opinion, even to 
the wheat crop ; for the lofs of the clover by 
pheafants, deranges their farm in a fimilar, 
though not in fo fenfible a manner, as the lofs 
of their turneps by hares ■, whereas the lofs of 
the wheat, though great in the firft inftance, is 
lefs injurious in its confequences.* 

To a perfon who has not been eyewitnefs to 
the deftruction which accompanies an inordi- 
nate quantity of game, the quantity of damage 
is in a manner inconceivable. 

Let us fuppofe that a fuite of kept covers 
give protection to five hundred brace of hares : 
one hundred and fifty brace, it is confidently 
afferted, have been counted, at one time, on one 
fide of a fingle cover. I have myfelf feen 
from fifty to an hundred brace under the eye 
at once. 

Let us further fuppofe that five hares de- 
vour, or deftroy, as much food as one of the 
fmall heath fheep of this country : this, if we 
may depend on an accurate experiment made 
on the quantity of turnep eaten by one of thefe 

gluttonous 
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gluttonous animals in a ftate of confinement,- 
is, as the former, a reafonable fuppofition. 

Any man, converfant in rural affairs, can 
form fome idea of the havock which two hun- 
dred wild heath fheep, turned loofe into a 
fencelefs corn country, muft neceffarily make 
among the crops. But if, in addition to thefe, 
a thoufand head of poultry were at the fame 
time let loofe,’ it would be no difficult matter 
for any man to conceive a pretty ftrong idea 
of the confcqilences. 

From what I have myfelf feen, and from 
what I learnt from thofe whom woful expo- 
rience has taught, I am led to believe, that 
there are not lefs than one thoufand acres of 
turneps, one thoufand acres of clover, one 
thoufand acres of barley, and one thoufand * 
acres of wheat, annually deftroyed, or mate- 
rially ' injured, in this county, by hares- and 
pheafants. 

My calculation is this: — Norfolk contains, 
as nearly as this calculation requires, one mil- 
lion acres of land. Suppofe that half the coun- 
ty confifts of marfhes, meadows, fheep walks, 
and other grafslands, heaths, commons, wood- 
lands. 
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lands, roads, and hedgerows, there remains five 
hundred thoufand acres of arable land. 

This however is, I believe, too fmall a pro- 
portion ; we will therefore, to eafe the calcula- 
tion, and to render it, perhaps, more accurate, 
eftimate the quantity of arable land at fix hun- 
dred thoufand acres; which being divided 
agreeably to the courfe of husbandry moft pre- 
valent throughout die county, affords, annually, 
one hundred thoufand acres of wheat, two 
hundred thoufand acres of barley, one hundred 
thoufand acres of clover, and from fifty to one 
hundred thoufand acres of turneps. 

I am clearly of opinion, that a quantity equal 
to one acre in a hundred acres of wheat, to one 
acre in two hundred of barley, to one acre in 
a hundred acres of clover, and to more than 
one acre in a hundred acres of turneps, is 
wholly deftroyed or irreparably injured by hares 
arid pheafants. 

I do not mean that a thoufand diftindl acres 
of any of thefe crops can be picked out ; but 
that there is, upon the whole, a deftruftion 
adequate to the produce, on a par, of a thou- 
fand acres. 

N iooo 
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iooo acres of wheat, worth on £. s. d. 
a par of crops, inaparof years, 

61 . 6,000 o o 

iooo acres of barley, at 41. 10s. 4,500 o o 
1000 acres of clover, and the 
confequential damages 5,000 o o 

750 acres of turneps, and the 
confequentialdamages, at iol. 7,500 o o 

• 

£.23,000 o o 

If we view this inordinate quantity of game 
in a moral light, its evil confequences, whe- 
ther we confider them in a private or a public 
view, are ftill greater. 

There are an hundred, perhaps five hundred, 
men in this county whofe principal dependence, 
for their own and their family’s fupport, is on 
poaching. The coaltrade and filheries are not 
more certain nurferies of feamen than kept 
covers are of poachers. An excefiive quan- 
tity of game is not more certainly deftruftive 
of the crops they have accefs to, than it is in- 
evitably produftive of idlenefs and dilhonefty 
among the laborers of the neighbourhood. 
T wo or three {hillings for a pheafant, the ufual 
price, I underftand, given by the wholefale 

dealer* 
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dealers in Norwich, is a temptation, to a man 
\vho is not ftriftly honefl and induftrious, too 
powerful to be withftood. 

For awhile he goes on in fecurity : but his 
\vays and his haunts being at length difcover- 
ed, he is taken ; and, if not knocked on the 
head in his fcuffle with the keepers, fent to gaol. 

Having lain here his wonted time, he Tallies 
forth again, not only a more defperate poach- 
er, but an incorrigible rogue, fit for any thing. 

Having been two or three times taken, and 
having lain upon the whole, perhaps, twelve 
months in gaol ; having learnt to live by night, 
and to idle and fieep away the day ; he cannot 
reverie his way of life; and he is become too 
notorious to carry on, any longer, his trade of 
poaching. 

His cafe now becomes delperate ; and if he 
is not fortunate enough to get into a gang of 
fmugglers, he takes, of courfe, to houfe- 
breaking, or fome other highway to the gal- 
lows. 

Nor is this the fum of mifchief A gentle- 
man who preferves an inordinate quantity of 
game upon his eftate, is, in the nature of things, 
perpetually in hot water, with the yeomanry and 
N 2 minor 
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minor gentlemen of his neighbourhood. And 
for what advantage ? A mere childifh grati- 
fication— a toy. — The child has its bird of 
pith, the fchoolboy his daws and magpies, la- 
dies their aviaries, and gentlemen their kept 
covers merely for the fake of (hewing off 
the pretty creatures ; or of faying that they 
have got them in their poffefiion. 

In point of real diverfion, kept covers are 
utter enemies. What hounds can hunt in co- 
vers with a thoufand hares in them ? And the 
diverfion of (hooting pheafants in a kept cover, 
is juft equivalent to that of (hooting fmall- 
birds in a rickyard, or poultry at a barndoor. 

Thefe obfervations do not arife from an anti- 
pathy to rural diverfions, nor, I flatter myfelf, 
from an overweening fondnefs for rural econo- 
my. I have profeffed myfelf upon a former 
occafion, and dill profefs myfelf, a friend to 
both ; and as fuch I beg leave to intimate to 
gentlemen of large eftates, that if, inftead of 
laying wafte the lands immediately round their 
refidences, they would fcatter fmall covers over 
different parts of their eftates ; more efpecially 
by the fides of rivulets in which water-creffes 
abound; and if, inftead of employing in the 

(hooting*. 
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ftiooting-feafon half-a-dozen keepers night and 
day, at a great expence to themfelves, and to 
the certain injury of the health of thofe whom 
they employ, in this hazardous and difgraceful 
bufinels, they would permit fuch of their te- 
nants, as chofe to take out licences, to fport 
upon their refpective farms, and the unprotect- 
ed farms in their neighbourhoods ; I am clearly 
of opinion, I am pofitive, they would have a 
fufficiency of game, an increafe of diverfion, an 
increafe of income, and, what is of much more 
value to a man whom fortune has placed above 
dependency, an increafe of refpeClability and 
perfonal happinefs. 

To fay that the game laws are difgraceful to 
the laws of this country, would only be repeat- 
ing what has been laid a hundred times, and by 
the firft characters in it ; neverthelefs, they ftill 
remaiaan abfurdity in Englilh jurifprudence*. 

* At prefent, a merchant or monied man, let him be 
worth an hundred thoufand pounds, and let him have an 
hundred men of landed property ready to give him per- 
miflion to fport over their e dates and manors, he cannot do 
it without being guilty of a breach of the laws gf his 
country. Nay, this man, nor any man, though he be 
poirdfed of the clear fee-fimple of a landed eftate of 99I, 
a year, remains in the fame predicament. Whillt another 
N 5 man, 
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The legiflature having lately thought fit to 
make niral diverfions an objedt of taxation, it 
might now be impolitic to make game altoge- 
ther what it ought to be — private property. 
Neverthelefs it ftill ftrikes me, as it did long; 
before the licences for fporting were inftituted, 
that game might be rendered a public and pri- 
vate good. 

Wherever perfonal property is afcertained, 
there, alfo, let a private property in game take • 
place i the property being inverted in the pro- 
prietor of the land, not in the occupier of it ; 
and let every proprietor, great or rtnall, have 
a full and uncontroulable right to the game he 
can find upon his eftate. 

But the moment he rteps off his own land, 
whether onto the private property of another, 
or into a foreft or mixed property, though full 
permifilon be firft had from the proprietor or 
keeper, let him become liable to fin? or im- 
prifonment •, provided he do not annually pay, 
towards the fupport of the ftate, five guineas, 
or fome greater fum. 

man, perhaps not worth a {hilling, hut becaufe he has in 
his pofleflion aneftateof onehundred a year, though mort- 
gaged for twice its value, is entitled to the privilege of 
ranging with impunity. 

Let 
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Let this five guineas, or greater fum, qualify 
him fully to fport on forefts, waftes, and all 
undivided property, without leave from any per- 
fon whatever ; as well as to fport, with permif- . 
fieri , over any man’s private eftate. 

But, notwithftanding his qualification, let 
him, for ftarting game, without permiffion, 
upon private property, with intent to kill, be 
guilty of an a£t of larceny or felony, and, as a 
larcenor or felon, let him be punilhed by the 
ordinary laws of his country. 

Objeftions might be raifed to this plan ; but 
not one, I will venture to fay, which might not 
readily be obviated. 


N 4 24. HAR- 
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HARVEST PROCESS, 

THE WHOLE bufinefs of harveft is done 
by harveftmen; no part of it, generally fpeak- 
ing, being done by the acre. 

The price of a harveftman is thirtyfive to 
forty {hillings for the harveft, be it long or 
fhort, with his full board fo long as harveft 
work continues. 

This is, in any year, a difagreeahle circum- 
ftance ; and, in a long harveft, extremely te- 
dious : in the backward harveft of 1782 fome 
farmers boarded their harveftmen feven weeks, 
two or three of which, perhaps, they lay in a 
great meafure idle. 

What renders the expence excefiive, is not 
altogether the number of appetites to be palled, 
but the extravagant manner in which they are, 
by cuftom, expetfted to be gratified. In li- 
quor, however, the Norfolk labourers are left 
wafteful than are the labourers of fome other 
places. 

The 
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The difagreeablenefs of boarding apart (and 
this might no doubt be avoided), the bufi- 
nefs of harveft goes off with Angular alacrity 
in Norfolk. Every man turns his hand to 
any work >yhich is going forward, T o what- 
ever requires the quickeft difpatch, whether it 
be reaping, mowing, cocking or carrying, 
f a farmer can direft his whole force $ or fuch 
part of it as he may judge necefiary : an ad- 
vantage which cannot be had when reaping 
and mowing are done by the acre ; the reap- 
ers, more efpecially, being as ufelefs to a far- 
mer in this refpedt, as if they were not era, 
ployed upon his farm. 

What adds efientially to the difpatch, and 
confequently to the pleafure, of harveft, is the 
comparative alertnefs and a&ivity of the Nor- 
folk harveftmen j who, from four in the morn- 
ing until dark, their mealtimes excepted, 
work, not as for their mafters, but as for them- 
felves. 

While, however, I thus pay due praife to 
the laborioufnefs of the Norfolk workmen, 
truth obliges me to fay, that in many inftances 
their work is done in a loofe, and, what in fome 
places would be called, a flovenly manner. 

But 
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But this is a natural, or at leafl a ufual, con- 
fequence of difpatch. A man who reaps, for 
inftance, from half to three quarters of an acre 
a day, cannot be expedted to do his work fo 
neatly, to lay his corn fo ftraight, and bind his 
Iheaves fo tightly, as he who only reaps one 
third of an acre. 

Were it not for this extraordinary difpatch, 
1 do not fee how the crops of the DiftriCt could 
be harvefted. There are, it is true, a few 
men, from Suffolk, Cambridgelhire, &c. 
hired annually at Norwich, and retained 
for die harveft but their number is incon- 
fiderable, compared with die numbers which 
are employed in other arable countries ; where 
they pafs from place to place, as the harveft 
ripens : whereas here they are at the end of 
their journey : an extenfive traft of arable 
country on one fide, and the fea on the other. 
The beft refource which this country has is in 
its numerous manufacturers, lbme few of whom 
can, in neceffity, turn their hands to harveft:-. 
work. 

One cuftom of this country refpefting har- 
veftmen is very reprehenfible. Their work is 
conftdered to be merely that of barvejling j 

and* 
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and, if the weather be fuch that this does not 
afford them full employment, they confider 
themfelves as haying, from ancient cuftom, a 
right to refufe to do every other kind of work. 
It is (I am foj-ry that truth obliges me to 
relate it) no unufual thing for parties of them 
to be playing at cards in a barn, while tire 
turnep-crop is receiving irreparable injury 
for want of their affiftance : a crime, in this 
country, which both mafter and men ought to 
be equally alhamed of: and it certainly would 
be worth the farmers’ while fo give their men 
• an advance of harveft wages, rather than to 
fuffer fo difgraceful a cuftom, Were it not 
for the manufacturers and other handicraftmen, 
the later-fown crops of turneps would fuffer 
greatly during haryeft. Some years, it is true, 
harveft-men have little leifure for turnep- 
hoeing ; but, in others* they have a great 
deal; and, in every year, a ftrong morning dew, 
or a flying (bower at the time of carrying, afford 
apt opportunities for this neceffary operation. 

The practice of trotting with empty carri- 
ages has already been noticed : it is on no oc- 
cafion more valuable than in harveft ; a cuf- 
tom among farmers of driving their own har- 
yeft carriages is not lels excellent. 


Loofe 
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Loofc corn of every kind is univerfally trod-, 
den in the barn with horfes ; and, what is per- 
haps fingular to Norfolk, horfes are fometimes 
employed in treading large ricks. 

Ricks, in general, however, are carried up 
too narrow and too high to be trodden with 
horfes ; their roofs, more particularly, being 
frequently drawn up to an unneceflary and, in- 
deed, ridiculous height ; thereby incurring un- 
neceffary labour in topping-up, and an unne-. 
ceflary quantity of thatch and thatching. 

The price of the laft, however, being in a 
manner fixed at fix pence a yard in length, be 
the roof high or low, deep or fhallow, the lofs 
in this falls rather upon the thatcher than thq 
farmer. 

For the minutiae of the harveft procefs, fee 
the feveral crops : — namely, wheat, barley, 
(kc. &c. 
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2 S- 

FARMYARD MANAGEMENT. 

THIS HEAD may be divided into, 

1. Barn management ; and 

2 . Straw-yard management. 

I. Barn management. — Every thing is 
thrafhed by the coomb of four bufhels ; little 
or no thrafhing being done by the day *. 

It is oblervable,thatnotwithftanding the fpa- 
cioufnefs of the Norfolk barn-floor, the labour- 
ers in general objeft to their thrafhing two in a 
barn ; rather choofing to work fingly : — this, 
perhaps, is principally owing to the particular 
method of thrafhing with two on a floor; which 
is to turn their backs on each other ; working 
as feparately as if they thrafhed on feparate floors; 
the method of flanding face to face, and giving 
ftroke for ftroke, being feldom, if ever ufed. 

Every thing is thrafhed rough ; no ftraw 
bound ; even wheat ftraw is ufually fhook off 
the floor, loofe, with a common pitching fork. 

* For the prices,, fee List of Rates. 

The 
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The method of dreffing corn, here, is Angu- 
lar, and, as an eftablifhed and invariable prac- 
tice, is, I believe, peculiar to this country ; 
in which there is not, perhaps, a Angle wind 
fan of any conftruclion ; and I never faw the 
natural wind made ufe of in the dreffing of 
corn. 

In Weft Norfolk, there are fome fail fans ; 
but, in this Diftrift, the invariable praftice is 
to feparate the corn from the chaff, by throw- 
ing it from or*r end of the floor toward the 
other with a fhovel. 

In this operation, the prime grain, being 
heavieft, flies fartheft j the light corn and 
“ cofhes” next : to thele fucceed the broken 
cars and prime chaff j and to this the fmall 
chaff and duft j which being thrown againft a 
gentle draught of air, when it can be had, is 
generally carried back pretty plentifully to- 
wards the Aice of the thrower, who ufually 
guards his eyes with a crape or other partial 
covering. 

To avoid the inconveniency of the duft as 
much as may be, and to feparate as clean as 
poffible the corn and chaff from the “ colder,” 

namely. 
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namely, the ears, fhort draws, &c. — the rough 
corn, after the draw is fhook off and raked 
out in the ufual manner, is riddled through a 
fine riddle upon a horfe placed near the lee- 
ward door ; by which means a principal part 
of the dud, and. If the draught of wind be 
ftrong, much of the word of the chaff is got 
rid of. This not only renders die calling more 
agreeable, but leflens the quantity to be 
thrown. 

The art of throwing is a Height which can 
be learned from practice only. A light, hol- 
low wooden Ihovel is the tool made ufe of in 
this operation. This is about half filled with 
corn ; which, to make the call more true and 
certain, is fhbok into the center of the mouth 
of the Ihovel. This is done by a fingle motion, 
with the arms hanging draight down, as if 
with an intention to eftimate the weight of the 
corn in the Ihovel. The equipoife being thus 
got, the contents' are delivered by a fweeping 
motion of the arms and the body ; fcattering 
the grain in a long, narrow heap, of a femi- 
lunar form. 

The chaff and the light grain being re- 
moved, die broken ears and “collies,” namely, 

the 
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the heavy grains whofe chaff flicks to them, 
are feparated by a riddle and the wicker knee- 
fan. 

If the head grain be riot fuffkiently cleanfed 
by one calling, it is returned in a fimilar way 
to the other end of the floor.— Finally, the; 
weed feeds and fmall corn are feparated in the 
ufual manner, by the fkreen ; and the head 
grain meafured up, in a way as Angular as that 
by which it is feparated. 

In one part of the kingdom the bufhel is fil- 
led with a fhovel— in another with a fhoal-^ 
in a third with a fieve ; but here no tool what- 
ever is made ufe of ■, the bufhel itfelf -being 
thrufl into the heap, and then filled up and 
levelled fit for the ftriker with the hands alone j 
under a thorough conviction that corn may be 
meafured lighter in this way than in any other 
way whatever. 

All corn is fent to market in" coomb bags,” 
and generally with four bufhels in each bag. 

The meafure of Norfolk is about eight gal- 
lons and a half to the bufhel, and twentyone 
coombs to the lafl : that is, one coomb, or one 
bufhel, in twenty is thrown in. This cuflom 
has probably been introduced by the corn-fac- 
tors. 
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tors, under a pretence of lol's of meafure in fend- 
ing their corn to market. Be this as it may, 
the allowance is made to the cornbuyers only : 
for in dealings between farmer and farmer for 
feed, &c. the “ bare” meafure only is given. 

It is a practice among Norfolk farmers, as 
prevalent as it is judicious, not to flore up dref- 
fed coin ; but either to let it remain in the flraw, 
or, if this be wanted, to keep it a few weeks in 
the chaff, till a fair market offers ; frequendy 
flowing it away in a recefs cut out of the face 
of the mow, for this purpofe. 

II. Strawvard management. — TheNor- 
folk hufbandmen are, in general, very attentive 
to feparating their flock in the ftrawyard. Fqr 
this purpofe their “paryards” are parted into 
fundry divifions with faggots, in the manner 
already mentioned under the fubjedl Repairs. 

One divifion is fet apart for the cow's — an- 
other for the “ buds” or yearlings, — fometimes 
a third for the two-year-olds, — and, when tur- 
neps are brought into the yards, a fourth for 
the bullocks; 

By this judicious management the Weak is 
placed out of the power of the ftrong, and the 
Vot. I. O colder 
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colder and beft of the ftraw may be given to 
fuch as require the beft keep. 

Sometimes the ftraw is given to the cattle in 
“bins;” fometimes laid in heaps; and fre- 
quently for bullocks at turnep, it is fcattered 
lool'e about the yard. 

Upon the whole, the Norfolk farmers may 
be faid to be wafteful of ftraw ; more elpecially 
at the beginning of the winter, when it is fre- 
quently thrown into the empty yard entirely 
wafte as to fodder : this, however, is not look- 
ed upon in fo improvident a light in Norfolk as 
in moft other places ; for here a notion of the 
utility of having plenty of ftraw among dung, 
prevails fo ftrongly, that the ftraw which is eaten 
by cattle is confidered by fome men, as being 
in a manner wafted as to manure. 

For further obfervations on this fubjeft, fee 
- Min. 73. 
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MARKETS. 

NORFOLK, taken colleCHvely, as a couft- 
ty, is Angularly well fituated for markets : the 
Norwich manufactory is productive of a regu- 
lar internal confumption ; while Yarmouth, / 
Lynn, the fmaller ports, Smithfield and St. 
Ives, take off the furplus produce. 

Smithfield is the grand market for catde 
and flieep, and the seaports for barley. — 
Wheat is principally bought up by the mil- 
lers, and the furplus of what is confumed in 
the country lent to the London market, in 
flour. Some wheat in grain is alfo fent to Bear- 
Key. 

With refpeCt to veal, pork, lamb, and fome- 
times mutton, a Angular practice prevails in 
Norfolk ; moft efpecially at the Norwich 
market; which is fupplied with the above 
articles entirely by the farmers : who, for fif- 
teen or twenty miles round, are moft of them 
capable of dreffing a calf, a lamb, or a fneep ; 
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which, with poultry made ready for the fpit, 
are carried weekly by therrrfelves, their wives, 
their daughters, or their fervants, to Norwich 
market : which, whether for plenty or neatnefs, 
is, I believe beyond all comparifon, the firft in 
the kingdom. 

Thefe articles are brought to market in pan- 
niers — provincially, “peds”— either on horfe- 
back, or in market carts (a conveniency which 
few farmers are not poffeffed of) and placed in 
rows in the “ ped market ■” a fpacious trian- 
gular area in the center of the city ; the market 
women fitting in a row on one fide of the peds, 
while the other fide is left free for their cufto- 
mers. 

Whether viewing the neatnefs of the market 
women themlelves, the delicacy of their wares, 
or the clevernefs which, through habit, many 
of them are miftreffes of in the dilpofal of 
them, the Saturday’s market of Norwich ex- 
hibits an agreeable fight. 

It is not n'ecefiary to add to this account of 
die ped market, that the bufinefs of a butcher 
in Norwich is confined, in a great meafure, to 
beef and a little mutton. Indeed the trade of 
a butcher is not, in any part of the county, a' 

good 
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good one; the principal farmers butchering 
their own meat ; and the fmaller ones who kill 
for the ped markets, living chiefly on the offal 
and the unfold joints. 

The corn market of Norwich is likewife a 
very good one. But the bufmefs being chiefly 
done at the Inns, is not Jeen, The river Yare, 
which is navigable from thence to Yarmouth, 
affords an eafy conveyance of the furplus corn 
bought up, at Norwich, for the London mar- 
ket. 

The principal market of this Diflridb is that 
of North Walsham; — a very good one; 
great quantities of barley and wheat are bought 
up weekly, and the furplus of the home con- 
iumption either fent down the north river na- 
vigation to Yarmouth, and from thence (hip- 
ped off for the London or other market; or is 
delivered by land carriage at Cromer or 
Munsley, and there fhipped off. 

When the ports are open for exportation, 
great quantities of corn are fent immediately 
from Norfolk to Holland, and other fo* 

REIGN MARKETS. 

One general obfervation remains to he mad? 
refpe&ing the markets of Norfolk : they are 
O 3 in 
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in general afternoon markets no bufinefs 
being done, in the com market at lead, until 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
market of Norwich is, however, an exception 
to this cuftom, and there may be other fore- 
noon markets in the county. 

Many conveniences and advantages accrue 
to the farmer from afternoon markets : lie has 
all the morning to hirhfelf: he dines w’ich his 
family j and Ices his men at work, and his 
teams out for their afternoon journey, before 
he fets off for market. His market expences 
are curtailed, and a habit of lounging out a 
whole day, idly, p r evented. The only incon- 
veniency incurred by afternoon markets, to a 
farmer, is the necejjity of returning home in the 
dark of winter’s evenings : this, however, is 
an inconveniency which farmers in general 
who go to market at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing voluntarily difpenfe with. The Innkeepers 
may be faid to be tiie only fufferers by after- 
noon markets. 

The Fairs of Norfolk are not fo confider- 
able as they are in fome other counties ; except 
the fur of Sr. Faith’s, which is one of the 
largeft fairs in the kingdom. 
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But, as I made a point of attending fome of 
the principal fairs, and of minuting the obfer- 
vations which ftruck me while they were frelh 
in the memory, I forbear faying any thing fur- 
ther refpecting them in this place ; but refer to 
the Minutes themfelves ; which I publilb the 
rather, as nothing gives a more lively and juft 
idea of what may be called the economy of 
livestock, in a given Diftridl, than, the bufi- 
nefs which pafies at the fairs of that Diftridt. 
Befides, fairs and markets are the great ftum- 
blingblocks to gentlemen farmers ; who, 
through want of affability, Cr want of courage, 
remain in generafentirely ignorant of the bufi- 
nefe of fairs and markets ; even when they 
have. made confiderable progrefs in the bufi- 
nefs of the farm. — This is my only motive for 
giving the minutia: of the Minutes as they ftand 
in my Minute-book ; for on a fubjeft To to- 
tally new as this is, I believe, to written agri- 
culture, every incident becomes valuable j I 
mean to thofe, whom, in this particular, I moft 
efpecially wifh to inform. 

For obfervations on St. Faith’s fair (1781), 
fee Min. 27. 
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For obfcrvations on Holt fair, fee Min. 39. 

For obfervations on Walfham corn-marker, 
fee Min. 80. 

For obfervations on Aylefham fair, fee 
Min. 94. 

For obfervations on Norwich clover-feed 
market, fee Min. ioi. 

For obfervations on Walfham fair, fee 
Min. 105. 

For obfervations on Worftead fair, fee 
Min. 107. 

For obfervations on Ingham fair, fee 
Min. 1 12. , 

For general obfervations on Norfolk fairs, 
fee Min. na. 

For obfervations on Cawfton fheepfhow, fee 
Min. 123. 

For obfervations on St. Faith’s fair (1782), 
fee Min. 134. 

For fundry obfervations on Smithfield mar- 
ket, fee the article Bullocks. 
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WHEAT, 

IN TAKING a fyftematic view of the cul- 
ture of this crop, it will be proper to confider, 

1 . The Ipecies of wheat ufually cultivated 

in Norfolk. 

2. The foils on which it is ufually grown*. 

3. The fucceflion j or the crop, &e. which 

wheat ufually fucceeds, in th? manage- 
ment of Eaft Norfolk, 

4. The foil procels, 

5. The manure process, 

6. The feed procels, 

7. ^he vegetating procels, 

8. The harvell procels, 

9. The farmyard procefs, 

10. The markets, for wheat. 

I. The species.— -The long-eftablilhed 
ft of this country is the “ Norfolk red,” 
—which is faid to weigh heavier than any other 

* The Manures applied for Wheat appear under 
Wt. Manure Process. 

wheat 
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wheat which has yet been introduced into the 
county. Its appearance, however, is very 
much againft this affertion : it is a very long 
bodied, thin grain, partakirtg more of the 
fhape of rye, than of well bodied wheat. 

A favorite new fpecies has lately been intro- 
duced, under the name of the “ Kentifh white 
cofh.” The grain is plump and red ; but the 
« colh,” or hufk, white ; refembling very 
much the velvet wheat of Surrey and Kent. 
The “ call,” or yield of this is allowed to be 
greater than that of the “ old red,” — and the 
millers begin to like it nearly as well; — 
though, on its firft introduction, lbme fifteen or 
twenty years ago, they were, or affected to be, 
prejudiced againft it. 

' A remarkable cifcumftance is faid to take 
place, refpeCting this fpecies of wheat, when 
fown repeatedly in Norfolk. Though the colh 
be perfectly white on its introduction, and 
though it be ftudioufiy kept feparate from the 
red colh ; yet, by being repeatedly fown, year 
after year, it loles the fairnefs of its hulks; 
which firft become “ pied,” and, at length, 
change entirely to a clear red, refembling thofe 
of the old Norfolk ftock. I have leen them in 

their 
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their pied ftate, and have been aflured by men 
of obferva^on, that they acquire this ftate, 
though kept perfe&ly ftparate from the red 
cofh variety. If this be really a fa£t, it is a 
ftriking evidence of the power of foils and 
fituations, in eftablifhing what the botanifts 
call varieties , in the vegetable kingdom. 

II. The soil. — In this, as in moft other 
Di ft riels, wheat is fown onalmoft every fpecies 
of foil. But the farmers here, as in other 
places, too frequently find out, at harveft, that 
a full crop of barley, or oats, would have paid 
them better than half a crop of wheat. 

In the northern parts of this Diftricl there 
are many very light-land farms, — and fome in 
the central parts of it — which pafs under the 
denomination of barley farms : and on which 
the . occupiers judicioufiy content themfelyes 
with a fmall proportion of wheaf. 

But fhe fouthern parts of the Diftricl, and 
the fouth-eaft parts of the county in general, 
enjoy a ftronger, richer foil, well adapted to 
the propagation of wheat. 

III. T he succession. — In the regular courfe 
pf husbandry, the wheat-crop fucceeds invaria- 
bly 
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bly the fecond year’s lay j but, as has been al- 
ready intimated, the regular fuccefiion is in a 
greater or fmaller degree brokenWo by far- 
mers in general ; and it fometimes happens that 
wheat is i'own on the fir JI year's lay — fome- 
times after peas, or after buck harvefted or buck 
plowed under, or turneps , or fometimes on a 
« ri-rht-out fummerly,” or. Jammer fallow. 
But it may be fa'd, without hazard, that three 
fourths, perhaps nine tenths, of the wheat fown 
in this part of the Diftrict, is iown on thefeccnd 
year's lay, 

IV. Soil process. — This varies with the 
nature and Hate of the foil,— the nature of the 
preceding crop, — the circumftance of the farm, 
and tire (kill and judgment of the farmer. 

1. The prevailing pra&ice is to make a 
backward fummerly” — a fort of autumnal 
fallow— of the SECOND year’s lay. 

When pafturage is fcarce, the fecohd year’s 
lay is fometimes fown on the “ flag ; that is, 
upon the unbroken furrow of one plowing ■, 
tfpecially if the feed be intended to be dibbled 
in. But, for broadcaft fowing, neither the 
depth of the Norfolk foil (except in fome few 

places) 
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places) nor the conftru&ion of the Norfolk 
plow, will admit, with any degree of proprie- 
ty, of this (in many parts of the kingdom) 
moll: excellent practice. 

The backward summerly of the second 
year’s lay, is made in different ways. 

Some farmers plow only twice ; rice-balk- 
ing the firft time very fleet. When the flag is 
rotten, they harrow acrols and let on the 
muck; and, the lad plowing, go a full depth; 
laying the foil in « warps,” or wide flat beds, 

on which they fow the feed abovefurrow. 

This, however, is confidered, as it really is for 
wheat, a flovenly practice. 

Others plow three times : the firff: fleet ; the 
fecond a full pitch ; the kit of a mean depth ; 
with which laffc plowing the feed is plowed in 
underfurrow. The foil is harrowed between 
the plowings, and the dung in this cafe fee 
upon the fecond harrowing, and plowed in 
with the feed. 

But the practice of thofe who excel in their 
profeflion, and who are, in their neighbour- 
hood, looked up to as fuperior hulbandinen, is 
this : • 

His 
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His fecond year’s lays having finifhed his 
bullocks, and brought his ftock cattle, and 
horfes, through the fore part of the fummer ; 
and his firft year’s lays having been mown, and 
ready to receive his ftock j the farmer begins 
to break up his “ cllaitd” for wheat, by rice- 
balking them as fleet as poflible, lb as to carry 
an even regular furrow ; embracing the op- 
portunity when the furface has been moiften- 
ed by a fummer fhower. 

In this rice-balked ftate his fummerlies re- 
main until the wane of harveft j when his corn 
being chiefly in, and his horfes more at leifure, 
he harrows, and afterwards plows his fummer- 
lies acrofs die balks of die firft plowing; 
bringing them up, this fecond plowing, the 
full depth of the foil. 

On this plowing he fpreads his manure, 
harrows, and immediately “feales” it in by 
another fleet plowing. 

This third plowing has feveral good effects ; 
it mixes, effectually, the foil and the manure, 
—-cuts off and pulverizes the upper fur faces of 
the furrows of the fecond plowing ; and by 
doing this, molt effectually eradicates or fino- 
thers fuch weeds as had efcaped the two for- 
mer 
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mer earths ; and, at the fame time, by ex- 
cluding the air from the under parts of thofe 
furrows, renders the whole as mellow and fri- 
able as a fummer fallow. 

In this fbite it lies until feed-time ; when it 
is harrowed, rolled, fown, and gathered up 
into ridges of fuch width as is agreeable to the 
nature of the foil, or the fkill or fancy of the 
farmer. 

Thofe of fix furrows are the moft prevalent; 
but there are very good farmers who lay their 
wheat land into four-furrow, and others into 
ten-furrow, ridges ; which laft they execute in 
a ftyle much fuperior to what might be ex- 
pected from wheel plows. 

But the fix-furrow work is that in which the 
Norfolk plowmen excel. It is generally per- 
formed with three plows in this manner : the 
firft fets out the ridge, the fecond takes the 
middle bout, and the laft makes up the fur 
rows. The belt plowman is of courfe put 
laft, the fecond firft, and the worft takes the 
middle bout. The firft plit is fometimes turn- 
ed partial ly back by the fecond, by letting the 
off-horfego back the firft made furrow; and 
fometimes the firft furrow is left entirely open, 

bv 
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by letting the off horfe go back out of the firft 
furrow. The laft: way makes the ridges wider* 
and rids more ground ; but the firft: ftirs the 
ground better, and is thought to diftribute the 
feed more evenly. The plowman who goes laft 
and makes up die furrows, divides his horfes 
by means of a long “ horfetree,” or middle 
whipping ; fo that each of them takes an out- 
fide furrow, while he and his plow alone occu- 
py the furrow he is making up. This anlwers 
two good purpoles : — it gives the plowman a 
free fight, and prevents the horfes from treading 
the ridges. If the foil be wet and poachy, 
fome judicious farmers divide the middle- 
bout horfes in the lame manner.' The horfes 
are of courfe rather aukward at the firft fetting- 
off ; but they foon become tradable, and much 
more fteady than when they ftagger about, and 
joftle each other, in the fame furrow. The 
four-furrow ridges are plowed in afimilar man- 
ner by two plows. 

There are feveral advantages arife from this 
method of laying-up narrow ridges* The 
whole buftnefs is carried on in regular prcgref- 
fion. The feediiuan begins on one fide of 
die clofe, and fows towards the other with 
' 1 as 
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as little interruption as he could do for one plow. 
For although two or three plows are employed 
in the fame piece, there are no frefli fettings-out, 
nor any uneven work at laft; fa/e fuch as is 
neceflarily given by the figure of the field.— 
There is much time faved (more efpecially 
when wheel plows are ufed) in altering the 
plows ■, and the whole piece is equally well 
executed ; each ridge being fet out, and each 
furrow made up, by the fame men. 

The Norfolk plowmen, when plowing in 
wheat, carry very narrow furrows ; fo that a 
fix-furrow ridge, fet out by letting the off-horfe 
return in the firft-made furrow, does not mea- 
l'ure more than three feet eight or nine inches. 

2. After the first year’s lay, die feed 
is generally fown on the flag. 

3. After peas, the farmer gives one two 
three or four plowings, and manages in every 
other refpcdt the fame as he does after the fe- 
cond year’s lay. 

4. After buck harvested, he ismore con- 
fined in relpeft of time, and leldom gives more 
than two, fometimes but one, plowing. If he 
plow twice, he fpreads his manure on the ftub- 
ble, fcales it in fleet, harrows, rolls, fows and 
gathers up the foil a mean depth into narrow 

Vot. I. P work. 
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work. If lie plow but once, he, in like man- 
ner, fpreads his manure on the ftubble j and, 
what feems very extraordinary to a ftranger, 
fows his feed among his manure i plowing the 
whole in together, and gathering his foil up 
into narrow ridges ; as if it had undergone the 
operations of a fallow. 

There is, however, one very great evil at- 
tends this method of fowing wheat after buck ; 
efpecially where rooks are numerous; The 
buck which is neceflarily fhed in harvefting the 
crop, and which is, of courfe, plowed under 
with the manure and feed- wheat, vegetates the 
fucceeding fpring, and becomes a weed to the 
wheat ; and, what is of ftill worfe confequence, 
fhould rooks get a haunt of it, they will not 
only pull the buck up by the roots, but the 
wheat plants with It; i'o as to leave large 
patches almoft deftitute of plants. But, by. 
firft fcaling in the manure and felf-fown buck 
very fleet, and harrowing the furface fine, the 
buck vegetates, and the evil confequence is 
thereby, in a great meafure, prevented. 

5. After buck plowed under.— This, as 
well as the preceding, is a favorite practice 
among good farmers ; and the Norfolk plow- 
men perform the operation of plowing the crop 

under. 
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Under, in a mafterly ftyle. They fweep it 
down by the means of a brulh or broom, made 
.of rough buihes fixed to the front of the 
“ fickle-tow or fore tackle of the plow, be- 
tween the wheels ; fo as to bear dowh the buck 
without lifting the wheels of the plow from the 
ground. To prevent this, when the buck is 
ftout, it is firft broken down by a roller, going 
the fame way as the plow is intended to go. 
This operation is performed when the plants 
are in their fulleft bloom. 

The lurface is, fometimes, harrowed and 
rolled after plowing : fometimes left rough : 
the former is perhaps the moll eligible ma- 
nagement. 

In either cale, the foil remains in that Hate 
until after harveft, when it is harrowed and 
taken up a full pitch, acrofs the warps. 

At feedtime, it is harrowed, — rolled, — fow- 
ed, — and ul'ually gathered up into “ narrow 
work,” in the manner above defcribed. 

6.* After summer fallow. — The practice 
of fummer fallowing feldom occurs in this 
Diftricl; — turnepsor buck being generally in- 
troduced as a fubftitute for it. However, when 
land has been worn down by cropping, and is 
much run to “ beggary” and weeds, a “ right- 
P 2 out 
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out fummerly” is eftcemed by many judicious 
hufbandmen as good management ; and is, it 
ieeins, fince..the late failure of the turnep crops, . 
gaining ground every year. 

The dole of a fummer fallow is the fame as 
that of a backward fummerly : the manure is 
fealed in with the laft plowing but one, the feed 
plowed in moderately deep, and the foil ga- 
thered into narrow ridges by the laft plowing. 

7. After turneps. — In general, the foil is 
plowed a mean depth, and the feed fown over 
the firlt plowing : if, however, the turneps be 
get off early, the weedsare fometimes firft fealed 
in, and the feed plowed under with a fecond 
plowing ; gathering the foil into narrow ridges. 

General observation.— Excellent as the 
Norfolk pra&ice of hufbandry may be, taken 
all in all, it feems in this place neceffary to 
obferve, that although there are fome fuperior 
hufbandmen who put in their wheat crops in a 
niafterly ftyle, a very coniiderable part of the 
land fown with wheat in Norfolk, is flovened 
over in a molt unfarmerlike manner. 

The fecond year’s lays in general are broken 
up too late, and receive too inconfiderable a 
portion of tillage to bring them into a hufband- 
like ftate. . 

Were 
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Were a Kentilh, or any other good wheat, 
farmer, who had heard much of the fuperiority - 
of the Norfolk hulbandry, to ride. through Eaft 
Norfolk in the month of November, he would 
experience fome difficulty in conceiving him- 
felf travelling in a country of which fame has 
fo long fpoken loudly. It is true, he would 
not unfrequently be ftruck with a beautiful 
objedt ; — a kind of fluted frize-work, or any 
1 other ornament to the face of the country his 
fancy might picture to him ; but he would not 
Ids frequently be difgufted with the fight of 
fields which he would little fufpedt, on a cur- 
fory view, to be 1'own with wheat. He would 
rather, at fir ft fight, take them. for rough fill- 
lows, on which fheep had been foddered with 
hay they could not eat ; the whole furface be- 
ing ftrewed with tufts of roots and Items of 
withered grafles, and with grafly clods of every 
Ihape and dimenfion *, 

* There are, neverthelefs, men who argue in favor of 
this management; and, were it prudent to fow wheat on 
very light “ running fands,” it might be proper to pre- 
ferve part of the “ wreck,” as it is well termed, to pre- 
vent the fand from being run together by heavy rains; 
but foil* of this nature are, as has been already obferved, 
generally improper for wheat. 

P 3 In 
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In their culture of barley and of tumeps, the 
Norfolk hufbandmen, no doubt, excel ; but, 
taken colleftively as a body of profefiional 
men, they cannot, defervedly, be ranked 
among wheat farmers. 

Neverthelefs, there are, as I flatter myfelf 
fully appears by the foregoing detail, fome 
hufbandmen in Norfolk who merit no part of 
this cenfurej their management being, per- 
haps, the beft diat art can devife for the foil 
they aft upon : while, therefore, I condemn 
jhem as a body (for reafons which I flatter 
myfelf are obvious), I mean to except, with all 
due refpeft, a number of individuals. 

V. The manure process, — Land which 
has been recently marled or clayed, requires no 
further addition ; — nor has land which has re- 
ceived fifteen or twenty loads of dung and 
mould for turneps, — the firft year’s lay having 
been teathed in autumn, and the fecond fed 
off, — any need of another dre fling for wheat. 

Where the foil is good, and the wheat apt to 
run too much to draw, fome few judicious 
farmers fet their manure upon the young 
clover, thereby checking the effeft of rank-, 
pefs to the wheat. 

Em 
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But the moft general pra&ice is to fpread 
the manure upon the broken ground, in the 
manner defcribed in the laft fetftion ; or, if the 
feed be fown upon the flag, to fpread it on the 
turf and plow it under ; or to fpread it on the 
plowed furface, and harrow it in with the feed, 
as a topdrefling. 

The laft I have feen done in the following 
judicious manner. Three or four bouts are 
firft plowed in the middle of each warp, form-? 
ing a narrow bed of plowed ground wide 
enough to fet the manure upon, but not too 
wide to be received between the wheels of the 
c:\rt j which, in fetting on the muck, run in 
the plow-furrows on each fide the bed. The 
manure is then let in liillocks upon thefe plow- 
ed flips ; the warps are finilhed plowing ; the 
manure Ipread over them j-r-the feed fown < 
and the whole harrowed in together, 

By this management the manure goes on 
with eafe to the team, and without the newly- 
plowed ground befog cut to pieces by the 
wheels of the cart, or- torn about by the feet of 
the horfes ; for the cart being always, as it were, 
on the .nail, the horfes have no obftacles to 
ftruggle againft. In a wet feafon this practice 
i$ fingularly eligible. 

P 4 The 
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The quantity of manure fet on for wheat is 
generally lefs than that fet on for turneps. Of 
dung, eight to t n cart-loads (as much as three 
horfes can conveniently draw) an acre is reck- 
oned a tolerable drefiincr. Of lime, three to 
four chaldrons an acre. Of rapecak e, a ton to 
three acres. Of foot, about forty bulhels ar\ 
acre, r- • • ■ 

For obfervations on the fpecies of manure for 
wheat, fee the article manure process. 

VI. Seed process. — In deferibing this de- 
partment of the culture of wheat, it will be ne- 
ceilary to perfpicuity, to confider, feparately, 

1. The time of fowing; 

2. The preparation of the feed ; 

3. The method of fowing; 

4. The quantity of feed ; 

5. The method of covering; 

6. The adjuflment of the foil. 

I. The time of sowino. — An orthodox 

1 ■. j ; • • 

farmer never thinks of beginning “ wheat- fed” 
until after St. Faith’s fair ; which is held on the 
17th of October. So prevalent, indeed, is 
this cuitom, that, perhaps, nine of ten of the 
farmers in Eaft Norfolk begin to fow wheat 
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between the 17 th and 24th of October ; — and 
continue till the beginning of December ; — 
fometimes even until Chriftmas. If they 
finifh in November, they confider themfelves 
in very good time. Wheat fown in the ordi- 
nary broadcaft manner is, however, herefpoken 
of : for dibbling or fetting of wheat, Michael- 
mas is efteemed the belt time. 

The reafon which the Norfolk hufbandmen 
give for fowing their wheat fo late, compared 
with the practice of other lightland counties, is, 
that their early fown wheats are liable to be 
winterproud, and run too much to ftraw; 
whereas their late-fown crops afford lefs ftraw, 
but a greater “ call more efpecially on land 
which has been recently marled. 

This laft idea, perhaps, accounts for the 
origin of their prefent time of fowing. The 
prefent practice of hulbandry, in Norfolk, was 
eftablifhed a century, perhaps two or three cen- 
turies, ago ; and has been handed down from 
father to fon with but very little improvement 
or alteration. The prefent time of fowing 
was, of courfe, fixed when the land was full of 
marl, and was no doubt judicioufly founded on 
experience. Marl, however, has now, in fome 

meaiure, 
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meafure, loft its efficacy ; and it Teems proba- 
ble, that not only the time of lowing wheat, 
but the very fyftern of Norfolk hulbandry will 
require, ere long, to undergo a confiderable 
change. Suffice it, however, in this place to 
lay, that there are Tome fenfible, judicious 
men, who already fee the folly t>f waiting for 
St. Faith’s fair, before they begin to fow their 
wheat. 

2 . Preparing the seed. — The ordinary 
method of preparation is to fteep the feed in 
brine, and candy it with lime, in a way fimilar 
to that pra<5lifed in other counties j and, pro- 
bably, with the fame effect. 

There are, however, men in this county 
who fpeak with firmneis and confidence of that 
they can prevent, by a preparation of the feed, 
the lfnut or « brand” of wheat. They, like- 
wile, feem clearly of opinion, that all wheat 
would naturally become fmutty, if not check- 
ed by a proper management of the feed; but 
thacwere it become, through negleft, as black 
as iinut itfelf, they would engage in three years 
time to effect a radical cure. The firft year, it 
is allowed, there will many grains cfcape ; the 
fecund, lbme ; but the third year, there will no? . 
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remain in the whole crop one “ brandy” ker- 
nel. . .i 

This is fpeaking clofely to the point, and 
deferves a hearing. The procefs, though Am- 
ple, is truly chemical ; and the idea, I believe, 
totally new to written agriculture. 

Their method is this : Inftead of difiblyino' 

O 

the fait in a large proportion of water, in order 
to form a brine to deep the wheat in ; it is 
difiolved in a very fmall quantity of water j — 
barely enough to bring on the folution. With 
this liquid fait the lime is flaked ; and with this 
faline preparation, in its hotteft ftate, the wheat 
is candled j having previoufly been moiftened, 
for the purpofe, with pure water. 

I fhall not, here, comment on this procefs ; 
but only oblerve, that the wheat crops of the 
perfons who pride theml'elves on this practice, 
are, in general, freer from fmut, than thofe of 
their neighbours. 

j. Themode OFSOwiNQ.-^Broadcaft is the 
prevailing practice. Dibbling, or fetting, is 
in much ufe on the Suffolk fide of the county. 

- — Dibbling and fluting rollers are alfo ufed by 
fome few individuals. But what is remarka- 
ble, drilling is, in a great meafure, unknown in 

Norfolk i 
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the feedfman fees to an inch how far he has 
fown, and where each handful ought to fall ; he, 
of courfe, leaves no flips unfown, nor gives 
others double feed. 

If the foil be intended to be gathered into 
fix-furrow ridges, the leedfman fows, on the 
warps, about two thirds of his feed j— if into 
four-furrow work, fomewhat lefs than two 
thirds *. 

The plowman then begins to fet out his 
ridges, the fame way that the warps are drawn; 
but without any regard either -as to their 
ftraightncls, or their width ; they being intend- 
ed merely to diredt the feedfman, not the 
plowman. In fix-furrow work, the middle- 
bout plowman follows next, and after him the 
feedfman, {training the remainder of his feed 
in the trenches made by the middle-bout plow j 
which is called “ lowing the furrows.” The 
head plowman follows laft, — covers up the 
feed, and finifhes the work. In four-furrow 
work, the two frit furrows are fown, and the 
ridgets made up in a fimilar way. 

* See Mi n . 67, on this operation. 
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The ufe of {owing the furrows is to give the 
outfides of the ridgets their due proportion of 
feed ; thereby preventing the interfurrows from 
being left too wide and naked of plants.— 
Some farmers fow only one of the oiitfide 
furrows; namely, that reward the worked 
grollnd; and this is undoubtedly the more 
requifite bufinefs ; for the feed on this fide 
having been all gathered up by the preceding 
furrow, the crumb or {hovelling of the inter- 
furrow is left naked; and there would, of 
courfe, be no feed buried under it, if it were 
not thus town by hand, in the preceding plow- 
furrow. 

- In fix-furrow work, three plows employ a 
feedfman, and finifii about three acres a day. 
In four-furrow work, two plows find employ- 
ment for a feedfman, — there being, in this 
cale, more furrows to be fown, — and finifh 
about two acres. 

The dibbling, “dabbing,” or fetting of wheat, 
is confined principally to the country about' 
Wyndham, Attlebury, Buckenham, Harling, 
&c. In the other Diftritts of Norfolk it is 
but little known, and no where prntlifed ; 
though fometimes tried by way of experiment. 

, * The 
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The propriety of the pra&ice depends upon 
cirCumftances j fuch as the price of labour, the 
price of the feed, and the quality of the foil. 
There feems, however, one thing always el- 
lentially needful ; that is, a good foil. And 
this may, in fome mealure, account for the flow 
progrel's which it has made in the more nor- 
thern parts of Eaft Norfolk ; but why it 
fhould not gain ground in the Blowfield, 
South-Walfham, and Flegg Hundreds, is a 
matter of lurprize. Perhaps, nothing but the 
landion of cuftom and faihion is wanted to 
render it, in this well foiled quarter of the 
county, the univerfal practice. 

For a full account of this procefs, fee the 
Min. 43. 26. 28. 

The Dibbling Roller is made fomewhat fimi- 
lar to the common fpiky roller ; with, how- 
ever, thefe diftindtions : it is in itfclf llrorter, 
and the fpikes, inftead of ftanding perpendi- 
cular to the circumference, are bent obliquely 
thereto, that they may leave fmooth and clean 
indentures, without pulling up or breaking the 
flags. Between each row of fpikes is a fcraper 
to difengage the roller from the mould, which 
is apt to flick between the fpikes, and which 

in 
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in moift weather renders it wholly ufelefs. — 
The feed is fown broadcaft over the inden- 
tures, and fwept in with a buih-harrow. 

I have leen wheat come up very well after 
the fpiky roller ; but an implement which a 
fhower of rain renders ufelefs, feems ill-adapted 
to the bufinefs of fowing wheat in November*. 

4. Quantity of seed. — Three bufhcls an 
acre, broadcaft, is the favorite quantity of 
feed, without much regard being had to the 
time of fowing. 

This accounts in fome meafure for the want 
of fuccefs in the early fown wheats. Three 
bufhels of feed fown in September is equal to 
four or five bufhels fown the latter end of 
November. It is no wonder, then, that the 
ftraw fbould prove (lender, and the grain light: 
for the plants being too numerous, and the foil 
weak and fh allow, though perhaps in lufR- 
cient heart to pufh die plants through the win- 
ter and lpring, the vigour of the foil is fpent 
before harveft, and the ears of courfe abridged 
of half their load. Whereas, had there been 
a due proportion of plants, the exhauftion 
during winter and lpring would have been lefs, 
and the ftrength of the foil referved for the 

* The fluting roller I did not meet with. 
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more material purpofe of perfecting the plants 
at harveft. 

5 . Covering the se*d. — The feed fowri 
bvcr the rough furrows of the firft dr fecond 
flowing is covered in the ufual manner with 
tined harrows i generally with two fmall har- 
rows and two horfes led by a boy, and fome- 
times guided with a plow line ; the man or 
boy following the harrows to lift them up, and 
difengage them from the rubbilh, which too 
frequently Incumbers them. 

That fown after the hand dibbles or the 
dibbling roller is fwept in with a buHi-harrow^ 
made of a gate, hurdle, &c. watded with 
thorns or other bullies. 

6. Adjusting the soil. — The fubfoil of 
Norfolk being in general of an abi'orbent 
nature, crofs water-furrows are in many in- 
ftances unnecelTary i however, where the fub- 
foil is a brickearthj which Is not unfrequently 
the cafe, crols-furrowing becomes abfolutely 
necelfary to good management, though not 
always put in practice. 

Some neat hulbandmen roll their “ wheaf- 
tiggs” immediately after fowing. A Common 
roller takes two ridges at once, die horfes draw- 
• Vol, I. Q; ing 
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ing in the furrow between them. This gives 
an immediate neatnefs ; renders the crop beau- 
tiful at firft coming up ; anticipates the labour 
of rolling in the fpring; and thereby precludes 
the danger of unlocking the weed feeds at 
that vegetative feafon of die year. 


VII. The vegetating process. — Hand- 
weeding is the principal labour bellowed upon 
the wheat-crop between feed-time and haryefl. 
If the interfurrows be wide and thin of plants, 
or if the crop be otherwife broken, the hoe is 
fometimes, but very rarely, ufed. 

Pajluring wheat in the fpring, though it can- 
not be called a common practice, is, never- 
thrlels, frequendy done ; efpecially when 
fpring food is peculiarly fcarce, as it was in the 
fpring of 1782; when almoft all the wheats 
in the country were fed off : not by fheep, as 
is ufually the cafe, but by every other fpecies 
of live flock. See Min. 106. 

If wheat abound with “ red weed” — pop- 
pies— -fivine are frequently turned upon it to 
eat out this troublefome weed - 3 which they 
will do, with little or no dama<?e to the 
wheat. 

For 
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For the method of fearing rooks ; and 
obfervations on game ; fee the general fubjeff 

VEGETATING PROCESS. 


VIII. The harvest process. — 1. The 
time of wheat harvest, in Norfolk, is 
fomewhat late. The feafons are later, here, than 
they are in the more fouthern provinces, and 
the Norfolk farmers, in general, fuller their 
Wheat tp Hand until very ripe. In fome of 
their fmall " woodbound pightles,” they are, 
indeed, under a degree of neceflity of letting 
it (land until it can be cut and carried imme- 
diately ; for Ihould it, in this fituation, re- 
ceive much wet in the Ihock, they would find 
it difficult to get it dry again, before it re- 
ceived confiderable damage. 

2 . The METHOD OF HARVESTING; WHEAT, 
as has been obferved, is feldom cut by the 
acre ; every farmer providing harveftmen 
fufficient to get in his crops. 

It is, almoft univerfally, “ (horn” with 
Tickles i either with or without teeth, as belt 
fuits the hand or the fancy of the “ Ihearer.” 
Of narrow work each man takes his rigg ; a 
method which makes tire work go on regu- 

2 larly 
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larlv and v.xtli great conveniency to the Work- 
men. Sometimes each man binds his owncorn; 
but more frequently, two-and-two lay together j 
fhe firft making the band, the latter binding 
the fheaf. If they Work fingly, they drive the 
corn before them with their feet, until having 
collected a .fheaf, they flop and bind it up. 
This method is more expeditious than that 
of delivering the handfuls in detached reaps 
or fhoves, which, in this narrow work, would 
be tedious to gather up ■, but, in appearance 
at lead, it is wakeful, and at the fame time 
Conveys, to a ftranger, an idea of flovenli- 
nefs. The bands are, in general, knotted ; 
the fh eaves made of indeterminate fizcs ; tied 
loofely, with the band about the middle ; let 
up in fhocks, as clofe as they can Hand, and 
.with generally a fheaf placed at each end, as 
if ftudioufly intending to exclude the air en- 
tirely from getting into the fhock. No caps 
or head lk eaves are ever made ufe of. If the 
crop be tall, the Hubble is left eighteen inches 
or two feet high. • 

Unworkmanlike as all this would leem to a 
man of Kent, the Norfolk reapers have one 
qualification which, in lome meafure, atones 

for 
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for their fins of undoubted fiovenlineis : a 
common hired harveftman, who is not work- 
ing for himfelf, but for his mailer, will clear 
with his own fickle, one day with another, 
from two to three roods of wheat ; in pro- 
portion to the ftoutnefs of the crop. 

If the fheaves receive much rain in the 
fliock, they are, the firll fine day, fet out 
fingly, in order to have the benefit of the fun, 
and air ; which, in the clofe date in which 
they are ufually huddled together, it is impoffi- 
ble for them to receive. This is by no means 
fo tedious an operation as theory may fugged ; 
but is, when the fheaves are very wet, an eli- 
gible expedient. 

3. An excellent regulation is common, in 
this Diftrifl, refpedling gleaners : every 
pari Hi, or parifhes in general, referving their 
fcattered corn for their own parifhioners. T his 
js not only equitable ; but refeues the farmers 
from thole clouds of gleaners, which, in fome 
countries, ftroll about from parifii to parifh. 
But, even with this regulation, the number of 
gleaners which are fometimes feen colledled 
together, is fhameful ; generally including a 
number of firong healthy young women, who 
Q_ 3 would 
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would be much more laudably employed, as 
they are in other Diltri&s, in affifting to reap 
the crop. Some farmers allow the gleaners 
to follow the Ihearers ; but, in general, they 
are not permitted to enter the dole until the 
Ihocks are out of it. 

4. L aying up the wheat crop. Formerly 
the wheat crop was put entirely into the lpa r 
cious barns, with which this Diltridl abounds ; 
a wheat rick being a phenomenon ; of late 
years, however, pillar frames have been con- 
flrudted j and wheat ricks are now no longer 
an uncommon fight. 

5. Wheat stubju.es. — Notwithstanding 
the length which Hubble is generally left, it is 
feldom mown for liable litter : the general prac- 
tice being to throw turneps upon it in autumn, 
and, when the bullocks have trampled it 
down, to pull it into “ rucks”with a pair of liar- 
rows, and carry it horrje as litter for the yards, 

IX. Thebarn management. — After what 
has been faid already, on this fubjedt,- under 
the general head farmyard management, 
little remains to be added here. 

Wheat 
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Wheat ftraw, being of ltfs value, in Nor- 
folk, than in moll other places ; owing to the 
great quantity of reed ufed in thatching ; lefs 
care is obferved in thrafhing wheat, here, 
than in places where it is either fold for litter, 
as about London, or where it is in general uie 
for thatch, as in moft parts of the kingdom : 
even when it is intended for thatch, it is 
thrafhed rough, and fliook of}', heads-and-tails : 
it being the univerfal practice of thatchers, 
here, to blend their ftraw, and draw their 
thatch. 

X. Market. —This, alfo, has been noticed 
in the general articles : fuffice it, therefore, 
here to add, that Norfolk abounds with corn-, 
mills j — the finall ftreams which are very 
abundant in this country, are convenient fup- 
plies for watermills : befides which, num- 
bers of windmills are difperfed over the face 
of the country ; fome of them very capital 
and coftly. One lately eretted in this Diftrift 

is faid to have coft twelve hundred pounds. 

% 

For obfervations on the effect of berbery on 
wheat, fee Min. 13. 
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For an inftance of mowing wheat, fee 
Min. 14. 

For an experiment with different manures 
for wheat, fee Min. 18. 

For an experiment on the mode of /owing, 
fee Min. 19. 

For the origin and method o {Jetting wheat, 
fee Min. 23. 

For further obfepvations on Jetting , fee 
Min. 26 and 28. 

For the method of flowing for wheat againft 
pheajants , fee Min. 41. 

For an inftance of J 'owing wheat between Jar-, 
row , fee Min. 43. 

For an exception to the common method 
of j owing wheat in four-furrow work, fee 
Min. 67. 

For obfervations on the practice of pajlur - 
ing wheat, fee Min. 106. 

For' an experiment made by planting berbery 
among wheat, fee Min. 133. 
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‘THIS SUBJECT, likewife, requires to be 
flivided into the following articles : 

1. Species^ 6. Seed procels, 

2. Soil, 7. Vegetating procels, 

3. Succeflion, 8. Harveft procefs, 

4 . Soil procefs, 9. Barn management^ 

5. Manure procefs, 10. Market. 

I. Species. — The common long-eared bar- 
ley ( horde um vulgar e) is the prevailing and al- 
moft only fpecies of barley fown in this Dif- 
tri< 5 t. 

II. Soil. — The Norfolk foil is peculiarly 
well adapted to this crop : even the lighteft 
of it, if it be in fufficieot heart, will bear tole- 
rable barley j and the ftrongefl: is not too heavy 
for this grain ; which is no where produced in 
greater perfe&ion than in Norfolk j whofe 
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barley is Cbveted for feed throughout the king- 
dom. 

III. Succession. — In the grand routine, 
barley fucceeds wheat and turneps ; and in 
forne very light land farms, it is lbvvn inftead 
of wheat, after the Jeccnd year's lay. 

IV. Soil process. — 1. After wheat; — . 
the ftubble having been trampled down with 
bullocks at turneps, and wheat-feel being 
finifhed, the farmer begins to tr fcale in his 
wheat ftubbles” for a winter fallow for barley. 
If the land lie in narrow work, the fidgets 
are fplit ; if in warps, the ground is likewife 
plowed clean, but very fleet. The beginning 
of March, the land is harrowed ; and, prefently 
after, the farmer “■ takes up his wheat ftub- 
bles,” by a full-pitch crofs plowing ; or, if the 
leafon be wet and the foil heavy, he reverfes 
the ridges. In April he harrows, and begins 
“ ftirring for barley,” with another full-pitch 
plowing, lengthway ; generally gathering the 
foil, by this plowing, either into five-pace, or 
into ten-pace warps ; in which it lies until 
feedtime ; — when it is harrowed ; rolled ; 
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Town j plowed fleet ; reverfing the warps, and 

Hading down” the furrows, — fo as to render 

the entire furface as even and level as may 

1 * 
be. • 

2. After turneps, — the foil is generally 
broken up as faft as the turneps are got off; 
if early in winter, by rice-balking ; if late, by 
a plain plowing. The general practice, if 
time will permit, is to plow three times; the 
firfl fleet; the fecond full-pitch ; the laft a mean 
depth ; with which laft the feed is plowed in. 

But when it is late before the turneps are 
got off, different ways of management are fol- 
lowed, according to the ftate of the foil, and 
the feafon, and the judgment of the farmer. — - 
Sometimes the ground is plowed only once, 
and the feed l'own above ; but more frequently 
it is broken by three plowings, as above ; not- 
withstanding, perhaps, the farmer has not more 
than a week to perform them in. 

This at firft fight appears injudicious ma T 
nagement : the plowings being fo quick upon 
each other, neither the root weeds have time 
to wither, nor the weed feeds to vegetate ; yet 
a principal part of the moifture of the foil (a 
thing peculiarly valuable in Norfolk at that 

time 
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time of the year) is necefiarily exhaufted. But 
this being a frequent practice of fome of the 
beft farmers in the Diftrict, we may reft af- 
lured tliat two plowings and harrowings are not 
wantonly thrown away. The Norfolk farmers 
in general are matters in the art of cultivating 
barley. They feem fully aware of die tender- 
nels of this plant in its infant ftate, and of its 
rootlings being unable to make the proper 
progrefs in a compact or a cold foil : they 
therefore ftrive by every means in their power 
to render the foil open and pulverous. Tq 
this intent it is fometimes two-furrowed, and 
fometimes a fourth earth is given ; efpecially 
jn a cold wet feafon. 

The backward fpring of 1782 tried their 
fkill : fome lands were two-furrowed twice- 
over, laying the foil up in ridgets, dry and 
hollow ; fo that two or three fine days fitted it 
for the reception of the feed ; breaking under 
the ieed-plowing as fine as allies. 

Nor is diis caution confined to “ turnep bar- 
ley,” but is extended more or lefs to “ ftubble 
barley j” which, however, does not require fo 
great a degree of care j the foil in this cafe 
being kept open, in fome meattire, by the un- 
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digcftcd Rubble, and the roots of grafles and 
other weeds, which a turnep fallow is, or ought 
to be free from. 

This, perhaps, accounts fully for the fupe- 
fiority of Rubble barlies, over thole produced 
by a well tilled, well manured turnep fallow a 
myfterious fact, which cannot, perhaps, be ex- 
plained on other principle. 

3. After lay, — the turf is generally 
broken by a winter fallow, and the foil treated 
in other refpedt, as after wheat. (For an excep- 
tion fee Min. 57.) 

Vi Manure process. — Barley is fclJom 
manured for; except when fown after lay; 
when it is treated as wheat. After turneps, no 
manure can be requifite ; nor after wheat, if 
this has been manured for : if not, the turnep 
crop following immediately, the barley is left 
to take its chance j unlels the opportunity be 
embraced for winter marling. 

VI. Seed process. — 1. time of sowing. 
— Notvvithftanding the drvnefs of the Norfolk 
foil, barley may be laid to be fown late, in this 
Diltricb. There is little fown before the mid- 
dle of April, and the feedtime fcldom clofes 

until 
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until towards the middle of May. The time 
of fowing, however, depends in fome meafure 
on the feafon j which, with relpetft to fowing 
barley, is more attended to in Norfolk than 
perhaps in all the world befide. Until Lin- 
nicus hit upon the idea of fowing by the folia- 
tion of trees, the republic of agriculture never 
heard of any other guide to the time of fowing 
than the almanack ; which is ftill followed im- 
plicitly in every Diftriift in this kingdom ex- 
cept Norfolk: where a maxim, probably as old 
as the prefent fyftem of hulbandry, fhews that 
her hufbandmen are not inattentive to the fo- 
liation of trees with relpebt to the proper fea- 
lon of fowing j their maxim importing, that 
the fowing of barley ought to clofe with the 
foliation of the oak : — 

<c When the oak puts on his gofiiing grey, 

tc ’Tis time to low barley night and day j” 

that is, when the oak puts on that fallow ap- 
pearance which it does at the time the buds 
are breaking, a few days previous to the ex- 
panficn of the leaves, no time lhould be loft in 
getting the feed of barley into the ground } 

that 
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that being the happy juncture which ought to 
be embraced. 

In the backward fpring of 1782, barley was 
fown in June, with confidence, and with fuc- 
cefs : I have, by me, a fample of exceedingly 
good barley, produced from feed fown, by an 
experienced hufbandman, the fourth and fifth 
of June. See note to Min. 125, for remarks 
on this incident. 

2. Preparing the seed. — I never met 
with an inftance either of fortifying it againft 
difeafe, or of fteeping it to forward its vegeta- 
tion in a dry feafon, or a backward feedtime. 
This is ftrong evidence, though net a proof) 
that fteeping barley, with intent to promote its 
vegetation, has no beneficial efFedt. 

3. The method of sowing.— All fown 
broadcaft ; and almoft all underfurrvw ! that 
is, the furface having been fmoothed by the 
harrow and roller, the feed is fown and plowed 
under with a fhallow furrow : a circumftance 
this, which, until I obferved it in Norfolk, had 
never occurred to me, cither in pradHce or 
theory ; though admirably adapted to a light 
dry foil j and, indeed, to any foil which is light 
enough to produce good barley j provided it 

be 
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be rendered fufnciently fine, and the feed be 
not burled too deep. 

Whether through general cuftom, or from 
particular experience, the Norfolk farmers are 
very partial to this method of putting in their 
barley : however, if the feafon be wet, and 
the foil cold and heavy, good farmers not un- 
frequently fow barley above* Add, in all pro- 
bability, the diftindtion is well founded. In a 
dry fpring and fummer, fowing under mud, to 
all human reafoning, be eligible ; and in a cold 
fpring, or when the foil is rough with clods, 
fowing above may be equally good manage- 
ment. Neverthelefs, I have known! a judicious 
farmer give, under thofe circumftances, an' 
earth extraordinary, rather than not have an 
Opportunity of plowing in his feed. 

In a forward fpring, and when the laft piece 
of turneps happens to be eaten off late, the 
ground is fometimes, at a pinch,- obliged to 
be plowed only once, and to be fown above ; 
but, even in this cafe, there are men who are 
not at a lols for an expedient. Inflead of turn- 
ing over the whole thicknefs of the foil at 
once, they “ two-furrow” it, arid fow between j 
in the manner defcribed in Min. 43. 

This 
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This method, if the under plit be fuffici- 
ently moift and mellow to break kindly with 
the harrow, appears to be mod eligible ma- 
nagement, 

4. The quantity ofseEd'.— Three bufhels 
of barley an acre may be taken as the neareft 
medium-quantity of feed. 

5> 6. Coverinc,— adjusting.- — Whether 
br not grafs feeds be fown over the barlev, the 
lurrace is harrowed, prefently after the laft 
plowing; and, when the barley is up, run 
over, with a light roller. 


VII. V ECETATIMG process.— Haridweeded. 


VIII. Harvest process. — i . Time of 
Cutting. Barley, like wheat, is generally 
fuffered to (land until it be very ripe. 

1 . Method of cutting. — It is uriiverfally 
mown intojwath with a fmaU bow fixed at 
the heel of the fithe.— Cradles are not in ufe ; 
and the North-country method of letting it up 
in finglets, is unknown. 

3. Method of drying.— If barley receive 
wet in the fwath, it is treated in a lingular 
method in Norfolk. It is not turned, but 

Voi.. I. . R “lifted:” 
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“ lifted — that is, the heads or ears ate raifed 
from the ground, either with a fork or the 
teeth of a rake ; thereby admitting the air 
underneath the fwaths ; which, though they 
be fuffered to fall again immediately, do not 
fall fo clcfe to the ground as they lay before 
they were lifted ; the air having free admifflon 
under them. This me thod of lifting is thought 
to flop the ears from vegetating nearly equal 
to that of turning ; which requires more la- 
bour j befides breaking and ruffling rhe 
fwaths ; which, by repeated turnings, lofe 
their ftiflnefs, becoming weak and flabby, 
and liable to fall into clofe contact with the 
ground ; in v'hich Rate the corn prefently be- 
gins to fprout. When the fwaths are become 
thoroughly dry, and ft iff on the upper fide, 
they are then turned , that the other fide may 
be got into the lame ftate ; and, if the wea- 
ther be fuitable, rendered fit for 

4. Cocking. — This is never done .until a 
fair prefpedt of carrying offers itfelf ; it being, 
efteemed in Norfolk, as it is in the fouthern 
counties, negligent management to leave bar- 
ley all night in cock. The method of cock- 
ing, or, as it is provincialiy, and more pro- 
perly. 
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perly, called — “ gathering,”— is, in Norfolk, 
performed in a particular manner. Some fmaii 
part may be gathered by men, with tc gather- 
ing forks,” — common corn forks j— but the 
principal part of the barley crop is gathered 
by women, with “ gathering rakes :” — name- 
ly, ftrong rakes, with long teeth — with which 
the fwaths are rolled up into wads of about 
a pitch, or forkful!, each, the women, at the 
fame time, raking the fwathfteads. This rids 
work, faves men, and puts the barley into a 
convenient form for pitching ; a roll hanging 
better together upon the fork, than a cock 
made up in layers in the Kentifh manner. 

5. Carrying. — Generally two pitchers and 
two loaders ; who load with the hands only : 
women rake after the carriage : men, at lei- 
sure times, rake the ftubble with drag rakes : 
trot with empty carriages : tread mows, and 
lbmetimes ricks, with horles : frequently make 
a <c well,”— that is, carry up a flue or chim- 
ney, in the middle of a barley rick ; and fome- 
timesj when the feafon is catching, ufe the 
fame judicious precaution in a “ gulph,” or 
mow, in a barn. 

R 2 IX. Barn- 
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IX. Barn management.— See the general 
head. 

X. Market. — Befides what is {hipped off* 
to the London and other markets, a confider- 
able quantity is malted in the country ; both 
for a market and for home confumption : this, 
however, is fmall, compared with that of 
other countries of equal extent and populouf- 
nefs : fmuggled lpirits leffert the quantity ; 
— and the quality of malt liquor, in Norfolk, 
is lower than in many parts of the kingdom ; 
the “ harveft beer” excepted ; which is ufu- 
ally brewed in Oftober, and kept round till 
-the enluing harveft* 

For an inftance of Iheepfold being of 
great ufe to barley, fee Min. i i. 

For art experiment with lime for barley, lee 
Min. 29. 

For a firigttlar foil procefs for barley, fee 
Min. 57. • 
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•OATS. 

^ THE QUANTITY of oats grown in this 
Diflridt is inconfiderable, when compared with 
that of barley. 

The only species I have obferved is a white 
oat, of a quick growth, and probably of 
Dutch extraction. 

They are grown occafionally on all soils ; 
but mod frequently on cold heavy land, or on 
very light unproductive heathy foils. 

Oats moll frequently succeed wheat or 
olland barley ; but there are no eftablifhed 
rules relpeCting any part of the culture of this 
time-ferving crop. 

The soil process is ufually the fame as 
that for barley : the ground being, generally, 
broken by a winter fallow of three or four 
plowings ; oats, however, are fometimes fown 
on one plowing. 

The seed process, too, js frequently the 
fame : except that oats are more commonly 
fown abovefurrow than barley is. The time 

R .3 0 / 
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cf Jewing oats is generally made fubfervient to 
that of fowing barley ; feme being Town be- 
fore ; others afrer barley- feel: an uncommon 
circumftance. I have feen oats fown in June ; 
and it is remarked by men of obfervation, 
that oars fown late, grow ripe earlier than bar- 
ley fown at the fame time. This fhews that 
the Norfolk oats are of a quick-ripening kind. 
The quantity of feed from four to five bufliels 
an acre. 

I met with one remarkable inftance refpedt- 
ing the culture of oats. The furface of a 
piece of ground, which had been fownfeveral 
days with oats, but which were not yet up, 
was " run,” by heavy rains, into a batter ; and 
baked by fucceeding dry days to a cruft ; fo 
that the owner defpaired of a crop : he there- 
fore, as an expedient, plowed the ground ; 
turning the oats, notwithftanding they had 
begun to vegetate, under a fleet furrow. The 
fuccefs was beyond expectation. 

This operation, however, was not altogether 
a game of hazard : there being, it feems, a 
farmer, foinewhere in the Diftridt, who ufes it 
in common practice ; plowing in his oats with 
a very fleet furrow ; and, after they have 

“ chicked,” 
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<( chicked,” but before they appear above- 
ground, turning over the foil a full pitch : and 
he is faid to find his account in this fingular 
management. 

Two tilings are, undoubtedly, obtained by 
this practice : weeds of every fort are either 
totally deftroyed, or fufficiently checked to 
give the corn an opportunity of gaining full 
poflfefiion of the foil : which, by this opera- 
tion, if performed in proper feafon, acquires 
a degree of porofity, giving a degree of free- 
don* to the rootlings of the young plants, 
which, perhaps, no other procefs could give. 

The opennefs and freedom communicated 
by this operation, feems to be Angularly well 
adapted to the infant plants of barley ; 
which, it is highly probable, might frequently 
receive benefit from this extraordinary opera- 
tion. 

The HARVEST PROCESS, — BARN MANAGE- - 

.ment, & c. of oats, are fimilar to thofe of 

BARLEY. 
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PEAS. 

PEAS cannot be called a ftaple crop of this 
country : neverthelefs they are every year 
grown, in greater or fmaller quantities ; ac- 
cording, perhaps, to the demand of the pre- 
ceding year, and according to the comparative 
prices of peas and barley j which, in Norfolk, 
may be called rival crops ; peas being ufually 
lown on wheat ffubbles, or on light-land lays, 
which, in the common fourfe of culture, are 
objects of the barley crop. 

The very low price of barley in the winter 
178 i-2fickened the farmers of that crop ; and, 
in the fpring of 1782, more peas were fown in 
Eafl Norfolk, than, perhaps, had ever been 
knowij in any preceding year. This circumftance 
afforded me a favourable opportunity of making 
remarks on the different modes of cultivation 
made ufe of in producing this crop which, as 
will appear by the following fketches, has not, 
here, any fettled mode of culture appropriated 

to 
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to it. Yet no crop, perhaps, affords greater 
proof’s of the ingenuity of the Norfolk huff 
bandmen, and of their talent for expedients, 
than that which is now before us. 

B m dibbled* feven pecks of white peas 

an acre, on elland , once-plowed, in flags, 
f‘ as wide as he could whelm them.” Two 
rows of holes on each flag ; the holes about 
three inches apart in the rows ; namely, 
“ four holes in the length of the foot,” one pea 
in each hole. Gave 4s. 6d. an acre for ‘f dab- 
bing and hired droppers” by the day 
(children belonging to the parifh) ; which coft 
him about 4s. an acre more. The men of- 
fered to dibble and drop for 9s. — The foil free 
from ftones. Finifhed 27 Feb. 

I I d Jowed four bufhels an acre of 

white peas, broadcaft ; on barley Jlubble , after 
rurneps — the clover miffing. Soil light and 
fhallow. Finifhed 1 March. 

M s dibbled two bufhels of white peas 

an acre on wheat Jlubble. Gave 8s. an acre for 
dabbing and dropping. Finifhed the begin- 
ning of March, 

' 1 

* Dibbling : for particulars rcfpeding this operation, 
fee Min. 23, 

S n 
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S n / 'owed four bufhels, broadcaft, on 

clland ■, — part once plowed j part rice-balked, 
and afterwards plowed a mean pitch ; the whole . 
fown abovefurrow’, and rolled before fowing. 

G -n dibbled two bufhels on clland ; the 

price four drillings a bufhel for dabbing and 
dropping : about three holes and a half in a 
foot : one pea in each hole. Flags narrow’. 

D 1 dibbles nine pecks on any thing 

which is in heart. Gives any price to have 
them done well, and put in thick. His dib- 
bled peas, laft year, produced ten coomb an 
acre : dibbles about twenty acres this year : 
almoftdone; 21 March. 

F — • — r has Jown upwards of twenty acres 
this year on wheat Jlubble , inftead of barley : 
lows four bufhels of white an acre. Plows 
three or four times, and plows in the feed un- 
derfurrow. Finifhed 2 April. 

B r Jawed four bufhels of white an acre, 

broad-caft, on a wheat Jlubble winter-fallowed : 
namely, fealed in — two-fijrrowed acrols — Fir- 
red — harrowed — fowed — and -plowed v.nder y 
about three inches deep ; the outfide furrows 
fown, and Faded down, and the whole harrowed 
acrofs once in a place the beginning of April. 

B-d . 
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B — d \fows three bufhels of grey peas, broad- 
caft, the beginning of April. He thinks three 
bufhels of grey are equal to four of white. 

B d, onlight thin-fkinnedo/kwfc/, dibbled 

part with two bufhels an acre ; and two-fur- 
rowed the reft with three bufhels, j own by 
hand between the furrows ; each of them about; 
one inch and a half thick ! The Norfolk plow 
fingularly adapted to this work ; and, in loofe 
broken ground, the procefs would be excel- 
lent; but, in whole ground, the back of the 
firft furrow being fmooth, and the peas round 
and flippery, they do not reft where they fall, 
but roll more or lefs into the Teams and hol- 
lows, notwithftanding the operation was, in this 
inftance, performed in a mafterly ftyle. 

Thus it appears that various ways are prac- 
tifed in putting in the pea crop ; but, from thofe 
and other inftances, I may venture to draw two 
general inferences. Lavs are feldom plowed 
more than once for peas; and the feed is, in 
general, dibbled in, upon the flag of this one 
plowing. But stubbles are, in general, bro- 
ken by a winter fallow of three or four plow- 
ings; the feed being sown broad-cast ; and 
plowed in, about three inches deep, with the 
left plowing. 

3 1. VETCHES. 
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VETCHES. 

WHEN we confider the nature of the Nor- 
folk foil, and the excellency of the Norfolk 
hufbandry, we are, at the firft fight, furprifed 
that vetches are not more in ufe, as fumrfier 
food for farm horfes ; — and nothing, perhaps, 
but the eftablilhed prevalence of clover can 
account for it. Clover is not only mcrvyn for 
foiling; horfes in the liable ; but, as has been 
already noticed, horfes are frequently " roped” 
or teddered on clover; as well as turned upon 
it ioofe. 

This pradlice was, probably, eftablilhed 
when clover was new to the foil, and the crops 
of courfe large and luxuriant ; and it was then 
no doubt the moll eligible management : ne- 
verthelefs, it may, now, when the foil is no 
longer the favorite of clover, be worth the at- 
tention of farmers, of the prelent day, to try 
whether more vetches, and pr< pardonably lefs 
clover, would not be the meft eligible ma- 
nagement. 

32. BUCK. 
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BUCK. 

BUCK is an object of the Norfolk culture, 
in a twofold light. It is propagated as grain; 
and as manure : and it will be proper to view 
it in thefe two lights. However, the main in- 
tention of its propagation. Whether as a crop; 
or as a melioration of the foil, being the fame ; 
namely, the cleanfing of foul land ; it will be 
convenient to keep the two objects in nearly 
the fame point of view. 

I. With refpe£t to species, there is only 
one ; this grain having not yet, I believe, run 
.into any varieties fufficiently linking to have 
diftinguifhing names appropriated to them. 

II. It is fown almoll indiferiminately on 
all fpecies of soils ; except that light poor 
land has the preference: indeed, it is to this fpe- 
cies of foil that buck feems moll efpecially 
adapted. 

HI. It 
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III. It likewife succeeds every fpecies of 
crop ; the (late of the foil, as to foulnefs and 
poverty, being generally more attended to than 
cither the nature of the foil or the crop it bore 
laft. 

IV. The soil process depends lipoii the 
Hate of the foil, and the intention, jointly: 
if the foil be tolerably clean, and the buck be 
intended to be plowed under as a manure, it is 
fown on one plowing: but, in general, the 
ground is broken, as for barley or peas, to 
forward the fallow, and fecure a crop. 

V. The seed process is the fame for both 
intentions} excepting that, for a crop, the 
feed is fown firft ; namely, immediately after 
barley-feel : and that intended to be plowed 
under, is fown as loon afterwards as the ground 
is in a date fit to receive die feed. It is uni- 
verfally fown abovefuirow. The quantity of 
feed fix pecks to two bufhels an acre. 

VI. No vegetating process takes place : 
the growth of buck is fo rapid as to outftrip 
and fmother almoft every fpecies of weeds ; 
an excellency peculiar to diis crop. 

VII. The 
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VII. The method of plowing buck under, 
and the after management of buck fallows, 
have been defcribed under the article wheat. 

VIII. For the harvest process of buck, 
we refer to the head barley ■, the harveit 
management of both crops being -fimilar. 

IX. The farm-yard management of 
harvefted buck is alfo fimilar to that of barley; 
except that the flraw being fit for litter, only, 
and the grain being wanted for the fatting of 
pigs, in autumn, and the beginning of winter, 
it is frequently thrafhed out prelently after 
harveft, before the liveftock are taken into the 
yards. 


X. Markets. Notwithflanding it is highly 
probable that there is more buck grown an- 
nually in Norfolk, than in the other thirty-nine 
counties of the kingdom, it is all confumed in 
the neighbourhood of its growth. It is the 
univerfal food of f\\ ine and poultry ; both of 
Vvhich it fats quickly and well. It is fome- 
times crulhed for pigs, and fometimcs given 
to them whole : in this cafe, however, 1'ome 

judicious 
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judicious hufbandmen mix a few oats or peas 
with it, in order that the Twine may grind it 
down the more effectually, and thereby pre- 
vent its pafiing through them whole. 



TURNEP3. 

THE TURNEP CROP is the grand bafis 
of the prefent fyftem of Norfolk hufbandry. 
I fhall, therefore, endeavour to deferibe its 
culture as amply as comprehenfivenefs will 
permit. In doing this it will be neceffary tal 
confider, 

1. The fpecies, 5. Manure procefs, 

2. The foil, 6. Seed procefs, 

3. The fucceffion, 7. Vegetating procefs, 

4. The foil procefs, 8. Application. 

I. Species.— There are four different fpe- 
cies, or, perhaps, varieties of one fpecies, Town 
in Norfolk. 

1. The 
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1 . “ T HE COMMON WHITE STOCK,” — white - 
loaf — white-round — white-rind — or, as it is 
called in many places, the Norfolk turnep. 

2. “ The purple stock.” This,initsfhape 
and the manner of its growth, is fimilar to 
the common turnep ; but its rind is of a dark 
red or purple colour, its fize, in general, 
fmaller, and its texture clofer and firmer than 
that of the common white flock ; and it is al- 
lowed to Hand the winter better, and to pre- 
ferve its firmnefs and fucculence later in the 
fpring than the common turnep. But it 
feems to be a fa<5t well eflablifhed, that the 
purple turnep is not fo well affefted by cattle 
as the other fpecies : this circumflance, added 
to the fin aline fs of its fize, confines its culture 
within narrow limits. 

3. “The green stock.” This refemblesi 
Hill more, the common white turnep ; from 
which it differs principally in the colour of its 
rind. It is in the hands of very few : thefe few, 
however, fay, that it is preferable to the com- 
mon flock. 

..... • 

4. “ The pudding stock V* This, in 
its fhape, is fo perfectly different from the 

* The tankard turnep of the midland counties. 

Vol. i; S com- 
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common fort, that it might well be ranked as 
a difbindb Jpecies. Infbead of fpreading itfelf 
flat upon the ground, or burying itfelf parti- 
ally in the furface mould, it riles in a cylin- 
drical form, eight, ten, or twelve inches high •, 
{banding in a manner wholly aboveground ; 
generally taking a rough irregular outline, and 
a fomewhat reclining pofture. In colour, con- 
texture, and quality, it refembles very much 
the common turnep ; of which it is by much 
the moft formidable rival. Indeed, for early 
fowing, to be eaten off in autumn, this long- 
rooted fpecies fcems to gain a preference even 
to the common white-rounds : the roots are 
of quick growth, — acquire a great fize, — and, / 
{banding wholly aboveground, are readily 
drawn ; or, if eaten off by lheep, are con- 
fumed with little wafte ; the rcfufc lbells being 
fmaller than thofe of broad flat turneps half 
buried in the ground. 

But this very circumlbance renders them 
wholly unfit to be fown as a fpring food ; for, 
{banding, as they do, expofed on the furface, 
they become liable to the attack of every 
frolb ; and, from annual experience, it is 
known that they fufFer fooner, and more, from 

the 
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the feverities of winter, than the common 
white-round stock } which, taken all in all, 
is, I believe, the bed fpeciesof turnep known, 
at prefent, in thefe kingdoms. 

II. Soil. Turneps are fown on every 
fpecies of foil, in ufe as arable land. It is ob- 
fervable, however, that the ftronger, heavier 
foils, of the fouthcrn parts of this Diftrid, 
will not bring turneps freely without marl ; 
which, perhaps, by rendering the foil more 
friable, and confequently lighter, fits it for the 
tender fibrils of the turnep plant in its infant- 
date ; or, perhaps, the marl itfelf is accept- 
able to this luxurious plant. 

Be this as it may, marl is found highly bene- 
ficial to the crop j ahd the fa<£t proves, that a 
foil by nature ungfenial to turneps, may in 
fome cafes be rendered agreeable to them, by - 
art. See MiN. 136. 

III. Secession. In the regular 1 cohrfe of 
management, turneps fucceed barley after 
wheat ; and in this part of the Diftrift, where 
the hexennial round is obferved with confider- 
able regularity, they feldom fucceed any other 

S a crop j 
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crop ; excepting fome few fown on wheat or 
pea ftubble after harveft ; but this is not a 
general practice. 

• \ i i 

IV. Soil process. — i. The farmer having 
finifhed fcaling in his wheat fcubbles for bar- 
ley, he begins about Chriftmas to break up' 

HIS BARLEY STUBBLES, for tUmepS. 

In this inftance, he quits his general rule of 
beginning to break up a fallow with a fleet plow- 
ing ; for, in breaking up a turnep fallow, he 
goes the full depth of the foil — “ turning it 
“ up a full pitch to take the winter.” — His 
fnotive in this, as in moft other cafes, is a good 
one. In this inftance, indeed, his pra&ice 
obvioufly proceeds from a degree of necefti- 
ty j his general plan of management not al- 
lowing him time to plow his turnep fallows 
more than once, during the winter feafon. 
For, no fooner has he given them this one 
plowing, than his wheat ftubbles require to be 
taken up for barley ; which, with his other 
fpring crops, engage every hour of his time, 
until the clofe of fpring feedtime. 

2. This finiihed, he begins to take up his 
turnep fallows. In doing this, too, he de- 
viates* 
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viates from general practice ; for the fecond 
plowing of a turnep fallow is not acrofs but 
lengthway. But here, likewife, he a6ts from a 
degree of necefilty ; for the firft plowirlg hav- 
ing been given the full depth of the foil, there 
is no whole ground left for the plow to lay hold 
of in crofs plowing j and the flags, of courfe 
foul, having lain fome months unmoved, are 
become too tough to be cut readily with the 
coulter; but would, of courfe, drive into rucks 
before the plow. 

j. This loofe woolly Bate of the turnep 
fallows is, however, fometimes lefiened by har- 
rowing them in the beginning of April ; and, 
while the lays are fhut up, throwing tur- 
nets upon them for bullocks ; the treading of 
which gives the foil a degree of firmnefs, and 
renders the fecond plowing more tolerable. 

4. The teams, from the middle of May to 
the beginning of July, are almoft wholly em- 
ployed in plowing, harrowing, and manuring 
the turnep grounds : for the fecond plowing 
finilhed, and the furface fmoothed with the 
harrow, a third plowing is given. 

5. This plowing being well reduced with 
the harrow, and the root weeds collected, and 

S 3 burned 
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burned or carried off, the dung is fet on, and ? 
if time will permit, fcaled in fleet by a fourth 

PLOWING. 

6. .After which, the foil and manure are in- 
timately blended with the harrow j and, in 
due feafon, the seed plowing takes place. 

The fourth plowing, is, however, frequently 
omitted j either through want of time o,r 
other reafon j the manure being in this cafe 
turned in immediately with the feed plowing, 
which, in either cafe, is of a mean depth. The 
former is, no doubt, to appearance, the moll 
hufbandlike pra£tice, and, in a light foil and 
me ill feafon, mfty be the mofl eligible ma- 
nagement but, in a dry time, and on a flout 
clofe-textured foil, the latter, provided the 
manure be finely broken, and evenly fpread, 
may be more eligible. See Min. 71. on this 
fubjedl. 


Y. Manure process. — j. The species qf 
manure which is principally depended upon 
forturnepsis “muck j” — that is, dung, with 
a greater or fmaller admixture of mould, 
rnarl, &c . — Maltcocmbs are in good repute } 
and oilcake is fometimes ufed by fome few in- 
dividuals 1 
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dividuals but it may be faid, that nine acres 
of ten of the turneps grown in Eait Nor- 
folk are manured for with “ muck.” The 
quantity of malt-coombs made in the county is 
inconfiderable, when compared with the num- 
ber of acres of turneps annually fown in it ; 
— and rape-cake is principally confined to the 
north coaft : nor are either of thefe manures 
equal to the talk of keeping up the foil thro’ 
the barley and the two grafs crops ■, much 
lefs of affifting to fupport it unde/ the fuc- 
ceeding crop of wheat, in the manner which 
may reafonably be expected from a proper 
dr effing of dungj the whole quantity of which, 
made upon a given farm, ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be applied folely to the turnep crop : 
and, if the foil require fupport under the 
wheat, let it be affifted with lime, maltdufb, 
loot, oilcake, or other light manures which 
may not be only adequate to fecuring a crop 
of wheat, but may be more or lei's ferviceable 
to the fucceeding crop of barley. This has 
already been mentioned ; but I think it merits 
a repetition in this place. 

2. The quantity of dung fet o j\ for a 
$fop of turneps, generally depends on the 
S 4. quantity 
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quantity on hand, and the quantity of turnep 
ground to be manured : there is little danger 
of letting on too large a quantity : ten to fif- 
teen cart-loads of good muck are confidered as 
a fair drefling. Of oilcake, about a ton to 
three acres : of maltcoombs , fifty or fixty « 
and of foot, forty or fifty bulhels an acre. 

For the method of carrying out, compoft-. 
ing, and fetting on muck, fee the article 

MANURE PROCESS. 

\ 

VI. The seed process. — i. The time op 
sowiNcdepends upon the application. — When 
turnepsare intended for early confumption, they 
are lown as foon as the foil can be got into pro- 
per order for them : but if they be intended to 
Hand the winter, the beginning of July is 
thought to be early enough. The moft ge- 
neral rule is, to begin to fow about a week 
before Midfummer, and continue fowing,from 
time to time, until about a fortnight after 
Midfummer ; — fay, from the feventeenth or 
eighteenth of June, to the feventh or eighth of 
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It is a faCt well afcertained, that late-fown 
turneps Hand the winter better than fuch as are 
fown early ; which are fubjeCt to the blight ; 
liable to be rotted by much wet, as well as by 
froft ; and become tough and woolly in the 
fpring, when the later-fown ones are in full per- 
fection. 

If a Norfolk farmer could infure his firft: 
fowing, he would fow later than he now does j 
but liable as the turnep crop is to numerous 
accidents and mifearriages, it is prudent to 
have a week or two in referve for a fecond 
lowing, in cafe the firft fowing Ihould fail. 

2. Old feed is fometimes prepared by 
lteeping it in water, in order to forward its ve- 
getation ; but this is by no means a general 
practice. Experiments have been tried on 
coating the feed with fulphur, foot, & c. as a 
fecurity againft the <c fly but the refults have 
not been fuch as to eftablilh any practice of 
this nature j the feed, whether old or new, be- 
ing ulually fown dry, and unprepared. 

3. The method of sowing is univerfally 
broadcalt. The feed plowing having been 
gone over, once in a place, with the harrow, 
tiie feed -is fown with a wide high caft, the 

feedfman 
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feedfman going twice over the ground ; agree- 
ably to the prevailing, though not the gene- 
ral, method of fowing. 

4. The quantity of seed, two pints an 
acre. 

5. The feed is covered by two tines of a 
pair of light harrows, ufually drawn “ back- 
ward that is, wrong-end- foremoft, to pre- 
vent the tines, which are generally fet fome- 
what pointed forward, from tearing up the 
clods, and burying the feed too deep. The 
horfes are univerfally walked one way, and 
trotted back again in the fame place. This is 
an excellent cuftom ; the quick zigzag motion 
of the harrows at once affifting to level the fur- 
face ? and ;o diftribute the feeds more evenly. 

VII. T HE VEGETATING PROCESS. ^fumepS 
are univerfally hoed : and, unlefs they be fqwn 
yery late, are generally hoed twice. 

j. The diftanpe of time between the fow- 
ing and the first hoing is yery uncertain ; 
depending qn the foil and the feafon : the fize 
pf the plants is the only guide. 

If turneps be fuffered to grow too large be- 
fore they be hoed, the plants are difficult to be 

fet 
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fct out fwgly, and are liable to be drawn up by 
wepds ; thereby acquiring a flender upright 
tendency; whereas their natural growth, ip 
their infant ftate, is procumbent, fpreading 
their firft leaves on the ground, and taking the 
form of a rofe. 

If the hoe be put in too foon, the plants 
which are fet out are liable to be buried, and 
their tender rootlings difturbed, in the aft of 
fetting out the neighbouring plants. 

The critical ftate oblerved by judicious 
hufbandmen, js, when the plants, as they lie 
fpread upon the ground, are about the fize of 
the palm of the hand: - if, however, feed- 
weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they ought 
to be checked before the turnep plants arrive 
at that fize ; left, by being drawn up tall and 
flender, they fhould acquire a weak ftckly 
Jiabit. 

2. The method of hoing tumeps js diffi- 
cult to defcribe : nothing but praftice can 
teach it: — and, like other manual arts, it 
ought to be lekrnt in youth. 

A boy in Norfolk, by the time he is the 
height of a hoe, begins to make ufe of one : 
f onfequendy every man who lias been bred to 

country 
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country bufinefs is a turncp hoer ; yet not al- 
ways, even with this advantage, an expert 
one. 

The operation, to be performed quick and 
well, requires a quickncfs of eye, and a dex- 
terity of hand, which every man is not favored 
with : while Ibme men catch the proper plants 
to be fingled, and fet them out, with a rapidity 
and neatnefs of execution, very pleafmg to the 
obferver. 

The hoe is generally drawn round the plants 
with a long fweeping ftroke ; and, when the 
plants are fmall, this is the only ftroke that can 
be ufed with propriety ; but, when the plants 
are out of danger of being buried, a Ihort 
ftraight ftroke is more expeditious, and, in 
tire hands of fome few, makes tolerably good 
work. 

Upon the whole, it matters not which way 
the operation be performed, provided the 
ground be ftirred, and the weeds eradicated ; 
the plants fet out fingly, and at proper dif- 
tances. 

3. The proper distance depends upon the 
foil, and the time of fowing ; jointly, and fe- 
parately. 

Turneps 
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Turneps fown, early, in a rich productive* 
foil, require to be fet out wider than thofe fown 
late, on a foil of a contrary nature. 

If the foil be at par, the time of fowing 
Ought to regulate the diftance : if this be at 
par, the nature or ftate of the foil Ihould be 
the regulator. 

Thefe rules, however, felf-evident as they 
undoubtedly are, are not attended to by die 
generality of farmers j who, led away by long- 
eftablifhed cuftom, or by the interefted perfua- 
fions of their labourers (farmers in all coun- 
tries being more or lefs warped by the opinion 
of their workmen) fuffer their turneps to be 
hacked out fourteen or fifteen, or perhaps eigh- 
teen inches afunder, without any regard to the 
ftate of the foil, or the feafon of fowing. 

This prattice was eftablilhed while the Nor- 
folk foil was full of marl, and new to turneps} 
and when, it is probable, eleven or twelve 
Inches in diameter was no uncommon fi2e ; 
with tops proportionally large and fpreading : 
and fourteen or fifteen inches might, then, be 
a proper diftance. • 

But, now, when the efficacy of marl is lef- 
fened, and the foil no longer the favorite of 

turneps. 
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turneps, which feldom reach more than feveri 
or eight inches in diameter, it is ruinous and 
abfurd to continue the practice. 

But the prefeht pricfe of hoing was likewife 
eftablifhed when large turneps were grown, 
and when wide hoing might, pefhaps, be pro- 
per ; and a workman cannot, at the prefent low 
wages, afford to fet out the plants at a 
{hotter diftance ; for though, In either cafe, he 
dir the whole ground, yet the more plants he 
has to fingle, the more tedious the operation 
becomes. 

If the plants be let out at eighteen inches— 
each fquare yard contains four plants : but, at 
twelve inches, the fame fpace of ground con- 
tains nine plants : fo that in this cafe the hoer 
has more than twice the number of plants to 
fingle and fet out. 

But does it not follow, that the farmer has 
more than twice the number of turneps to fat 
his bullocks upon ? and is not this interefting 
fadt a fufficient inducement to farmers in ge- 
neral to break through a cuftom whofe original 
foundation no longer exitts, and to filence the 
perfuafions of their men by an adequate ad- 
vance of wages ? 

There 
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There are men, whofe good fenfe and dif- 
cernment have fhewn this matter to them in its 
true light, and who are fully aware that the 
“ proof” of their tumep crop depends more on 
its “ thightnels” than on the fize of the plant. 
And it is the practice of thefe men I wifh to 
hold out in {biking colours, in order that it 
may become the general pra&ice of the Dif- 
tridl ; as well as to endeavour to do away a per- 
nicious idea which has gone abroad refpe&ing 
this part of the culture of turneps, in Norfolk ; 
where good farmers do not fufter their turneps 
to be fet out fifteen or eighteen inches apart ; 
but rather from ten to fourteen, accordingly 
as circumftances point out j and according to 
the fituation of die plants with refpect to each, 
other. 

Thus, if three plants Hand in aline, the two 
outer ones fourteen inches afunder, the inter- 
mediate one is, of courfe, taken Out: but 
• lhould two healthy plants Hand in a wide va- 
cancy, thoufands of which vacancies generally 
occur in every piece of turneps, they are both 
of them fuffered to remain, though they {bind 
not more than fix or eight inches from each 
other i for when the tops have room to lpread 

and 
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and wax large, the roots will increafe in pro- 
portion ; and it is well known to thofe who 
make obfervations on the growth of turneps, 
that, when the roots of two plants, thus 
fituated, fwell out till they touch each other, 
they become fiat on the fide in contacl, but. 
continue to fpread on every other fide, as if 
not incommoded by their contiguity ; which, 
indeed, has one good efiedt : for, in endea- 
vouring to preferve their rotundity, they force 
each other into a heeling pofture, thereby giv- 
ing their tops more freedom of expanfion; 
and it feems to be an undoubted fadt, that the 
vigour of a given plant will ever keep pace 
with the fize and number of its leaves. 

This leads us to a general rule for afeertain- 
ing the proper diftance of turnep plants; 
which ought to be fuch as will give them room 
to keep themfelves in a Hate of vigour and full 
growth ; without leaving any fpacc of ground 
unoccupied by, or thinly filled with, leaves. • 

And this leads us round to the firft pofition, 
— that the diftance ought to be in proportion 
to the ftate of the foil and the time of fowing. 

For, fuppofing a root of fix inches diameter 
to require a Ipace of twelve inches fquare,' 
. to 
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to diffiife its top in, the top of a root of ten 
inches would be crouded in the fame fpace ; 
while one of a fmaller fize would leave the 
vacancy unfilled. And as turneps in this Dif- 
fridt, now, run from four to eight inches in 
diameter, twelve inches may be taken as a 
proper medium dijlanct. 

To talk of precife dijlartces , of turneps fown 
broadcaft, would be ridiculous* and belpeak 
a want of knowledge of the fubjedt : if a piece 
of turneps be .examined after hoing, though 
done by a workman, the variety of diftances 
is endlefs j fcarccly any two interfaces being 
the fame. 

4 . With refpedt to the second hoino, lit- 
tle can be faid j the firft being a guide to this : 
the main purport of it is to loofen the mould, 
and draw it in fome meafure to the roots of the 
plants ; to reduce the weeds effectually ; and 
to fingle fuch plants as have been left double 
by the firfl hoing ; as well as to remove fuch 
as have been miffed •, or, having been buried 
in the loofe mould in moift weather, have 
(truck root again in improper places. 

Ic would be well, if at the ti me of the fecond 
hoing fome of the fupernumera*y plants could 
Voi.. I. T be 
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be tranfplanted into the vacant patches, in the 
manner that rape plants are ufualiy done. This, 
however, cannot be pra&ifed with profit : tur- 
nep plants may be got to live, but not to thrive 
after tranfplantation. Does it not, therefore; 
■behove the turnep grower to fee, that, in the 
firft hoing, no artificial vacancies be added tq 
thole, which too frequently abound, acciden- 
tally, or for want of a proper quantity of feed, 
in almoft every turnep ground ? 

; On the contrary, a fupernumerary plant may 
be removed on a certainty, and without addi- 
tional labour or expence ; for the ftroke which 
loofens the foil, and eradicates the remaining 
tveeefs, difplaces a fupernumerary plant. Is it 
not, therefore, unpardonable management to 
fet out the plants too thin the firft hoing ? 

• The workmen, fome farmers, and theorifts 
in general, hold out a plaufible idea, which has 
fome fmall degree of truth in it : namely, that 
if the plants are not fet out regularly the firft 
hoing, they cannot afterwards be regulated. 

*• This, in rows of drilled turneps, would 
have fome weight ; provided every plant which 
was left could be infured to live , and become a 
thriving plant. But, in a field of turneps l'own 
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at random, there is no fuch thing as regularity 
of diftance $ and, here, the notion has little or 
no foundation. 

Nor is regularity here neceflary : for, fip- 
pofing nine plants to grow in a yard fquare, it 
appears to me a matter of fmall confequence, 
whether they Hand exa&ly a foot apart j or 
whether fome of them be fifteen and othe:S 
only nine inches afunder ; provided they be fo 
diftributed, that their tops fill up a fquare yard 
offpace above them: for, in the fame manner 
U the tops of plants feek out for air and head- 
room above, in a fimilar manner do their roots 
leek out for food and moifture below. 

I grant, that if I had my choice, I would pre- 
fer an exatft regularity of diftance ; but I would 
much rather forego the mental gratification, 
than give up three or four turneps in a yard 
fquare of ground. 

Upon the whole, it (hikes me, that the ob- 
ject of the firft hoing, inftcad of being that of 
fctting out the plants at exa<ft and wi le dif- 
tances, fhoull be merely that of checking the 
weeds, and thinning the plants, to prevent rheif 
crowding each other ; and that the regulation 
of distances Ihould be left in a great mealure to 
T 2 the 
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the laft hoing : in the firft, ( by rea/on of tbi 
many accidents young turnep plants are liable to) 
it is a work of hazard and uncertainty > in the 
fecond, not only proper diftances, but proper 
plants, may be chofen, with a degree of cer- 
tainty and {afety. 

With relpedt to timing the fecond hoing, 
it ought to be given before the leaves become 
too large, to prevent the plants from being pro- 
perly Tingled and fet out, or the weeds from 
being effectually cleared away ; but the longer 
they ftand before the laft hoing, the more 
effectually will the weeds be overcome. 

5. The length of the hoe Jhould be in pro- 
portion to the medium diftance between the 
plants, and this to their expefted fize. 

The Norfolk hoes are, atprcfent, out of all 
proportion to the prelent fize of plants ■, and, 
confequently, out of proportion to the proper 
medium diftance. I have meafured them nine 
inches and a half j there are many, I believe, 
of ten inches long : too long, in my opinion, 
for any turneps I have feen in Norfolk, by at 
leaft two inches. 

It is the hoer’s intereft to work with a long 
hoe j for in a foil free from obftruCtions, the 
• larger 
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larger the hoe the quicker he gets over the 
ground, and the fewer plants he has to fet out j 
but unfortunately for the inattentive farmer, 
his intereft is, in this cafe, in direct oppofition 
to that of his workmen. 

There are, however, as has already been 
©bferved, fome good farmers who pay proper 
attention to their tumep hoers, and who are 
well aware that a little attention, and a (hilling 
an acre extraordinary, bellowed upon the ho. 
ings, is no object when compared with the 
difference between a“thight”and a thin crop of 
turneps; — between a crop worth forty (hillings, 
and one worth four pounds an acre. The ex- 
pence of rent, tillage, manure, and (eed is, in 
either cafe, the fame. 

6. The prefent price is fix (hillings an acre 
for the two hoings, which are almod always 
Jet jointly : if they be leparated, the firft is from 
three (hillings and fixpencc to four (hillings j 
the laft from two (hillings to two (hillings and 
fixpence. 

Thefe are low prices when cbmpared with 
thofe of other countries, where eight (hillings, 
ten (hillings, or twelve (hillings, an acre, are 
given for the two hoings. But there are two 

T 3 / reafons 
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reafons for this difparity. In Norfolk every 
countryman is a turnep hoer, and is generally 
expert, compared with thole of other places j 
where hoing turneps is a myfhry, known 0 ily 
to gardeners, and a few individuals who, though 
inexpert, have it in their power to make their 
own prices. The other is the friability of the 
Norfolk foil, and its freenefs from obftruc- 
tions ; while foils, in general, are either in 
themfelves ftubborn, or contain ftones or 
other obftruitions of the hoe. 

8. The application. Turners are either 
cultivated 

For feed, 

For fale, or 
For conlumption. 

1. Sefd. — M any farmers raife their own 
feed : though this is not a general practice 1 
yet mod good farmers, who are curious in their 
flock, either raile it themfelves, or have it 
raifed from their own flock by a labourer or 
Other neighbour. 

The Norfolk farmers are mailers in the art 
of raifing turnep feed, in which, as in many 
other fubjnfb in hufbandry, their ideas are re- 
markably clear and accurate. It is generally 

underflood, 
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underftood, in other parts of the kingdom, that 
no turnep feed is fit to be fown, which has not 
been raifed from traofpianted roots. But not 
fo in Norfolk, where feed is frequently raifed 
from untranfplanted turneps. 

It is a fad well underftood by every hulband- 
man, here, that if the feed be gathered repeat- 
edly from* untranfplanted roots, the plants from 
this feed will become " coarfe-neckcd” and 
“ foul-rooted ■” — and the flelh of the rootitfelf 
will become rigid and unpalatable. On the 
contrary, if it be gathered, year after year, 
from tranfplanted roots, the necks will become 
too fine, and the fibres too few ; the entire 
plant acquiring a weak delicate habit, and the 
produce, though fweet, will be fmall. For the 
neck, or on-let of the leaves being reduced 
to the fize of the finger (for inftance), the num- 
ber and fize of the leayes will he reduced in 
proportion ; and in a fimilar proportion will 
the number and fize of the fibrils be reduced. 

From a parity of reafoning }t may perhaps 
be inferred, that when the neck acquires a 
thicknefs equal to that of the wrift, the fize of 

the root will be in proportion. ... . ; 

T 4 With 
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With refpeft to the fibres or rootlings, this i$ 
a juft inference ■, but with refpeft to the bulb, 
it is in great meafure erroneous. Fot a few 
generations the fize of the bulb will keep pace 
with the increafe of leaves and fibres ; but after 
having once reached the limits, which nature 
has fet to its magnitude, it begins to revert 
to its original ftate of wildnefs, from which 
to its prefent ftate it has, beyond difpute, been 
raifed by tranfplantation. 

T he farmer has therefore two extremes, both 
of which he ought to endeavour to avoid. The 
one is difcoverable by the thicknefs and coarle- 
nefs of the neck, the fcaley roughnefs of the 
top of the bulb, the thicknefs of the rind in 
general, the foulnefs of Its bottom, and the 
forkednefs of its main or tap root : the other, 
by the flenderneft of the neck, the finenels of 
the leaves, and the delicacy of the root. The 
former art unpalatable to catde, and are there-, 
by creative pf wafte : the latter are unproduc- 
tive i are difficult to be drawn j and do not 
throw out fuch ample tops in the fpring, as do 
thofe which are, by conftitudon or habit, in a 
jniddje ftate between thofe two extremes. 

There 
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There is not, however, any general rule re- 
fpe&ing how many years turneps ought to be 
tranlplanted fucceflively, and how often they 
ought to be fuffered to run up from the feed 
bed : the foil and fituation have, and other cir- 
cumftances may have, influence on the habit 
or conftitution of vegetables, as.pf animals j 
and the farmer muft attend alone to the ftate of 
the turneps themfelves. Whenever he judges 
that by repeated tranfplantation they have paf- 
fed the acme of perfection, have pafled that 
height to which nature has faid, “ So far fbalt 
thou go, and no farther,” then it is his duty 
and intereft to let them run up to feed without 
tranfplantation. 

In Norfolk it has been found from long ex* 
perience, that tranfplanting two, three, or four 
years, and letting the plants run up the third, 
fourth, or fifth, will keep the flock in the de- 
fired ftate. 

7 be time of tranfplanting is from old Chrift- 
pi as to old Candlemas. 

In the choice of plants , the farmer is not 
guided by fize but “ picks the cleaneft 
plants,” without regard to the fize : or, more 
accurately (peaking, he makes choice of fuch 
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as arc near, but not at, or above, the flare of 
perfection. In almoft every piece of turnep 
there are plants in various dates : much judg- 
ment, therefore, is retjuifite in the choice of 

The choice of foil and f.tuaticn for this pui pofc 
is pretty uniform ; a piece of good ground, 
near a habitation, being generally pitched 
upon. * ' ; 

But the method of planting is various : the 
- plants are generally fet in rows : but the did. 
tance between the rows, and between plant and 
plant in the rows, is uncertain. I have mea- 
jiired the rows fixteen or eighteen inches apart, 
and the plants eight or ten inches afunder. I 
have alfo obferved them planted in two-foot 
rows, and twelve inches in the rows. But 
the prafticc of a man who indifputably (lands 
Oear the head of his profeflion, is to plant them 
in rows about two feet afunder, without any 
intermediate fpace in the rows j in which the 
plants (land in contiguity. ' . : 

The vegetating procefi confifrs in keeping the 
Intervals clean-hoed ; and when the feed verges 
towards ripends, in prefer ving as much of it as 
poflible from birds. If die plot be large, a 

boy 
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boy is generally employed to fcare them. — . 
When the plot has been ftnall and near the 
houfe, I have known a fnnple expedient ufed 
for this intent with fuccefs. On a flender pofi, 
rifing in the midfl of the patch of feed, was 
fixed a bell ; from which a line paffed into the 
kitchen ; in the mofl frequented part of which 
hung the pull. Whoever paffed the pull, rung 
the bell; fo that in a farm-houfe kitchen* 
where a mi fire fs and two or three maids were 
fome of them almoft always on the foot, an 
incefiant peal was kept up ; and the birds, 
having no refpice from alarms, forfook their 
prey. 

2. Sals. It is not a pra&ice among the 
generality of farmers to raife turneps for file j 
fieverthdeis there are every year more or few- 
er fold. I ittle farmers, who want conve- 
jiiency or fkill, and larger ones who want money 
to lay in a proper Hock, or who from the 
prices of flock and turneps, comparatively, 
judge it more eligible to fell than to “ graze,’* 
— fell their turneps to thofe who have judg- 
ment, money, and fpirit to buy flock. 

Sale turneps are ufually confumed onr the 
jiremiffes they grow upon. Sometimes the 

buyer 
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buyer and fomecimes the feller draws the crops, 
and tends the cattle ; for which fometimes the 
one and fometimes the other finds ftraw. 

The medium price of a middling crop of 
turneps is about 50 s. an acre ; but the price is 
fubjed to great and fudden fluduations t as 
will appear in Min. 68. 

3. Consumption.^ This is the grand pur- 
pofe for which the turnep crop is principally 
cultivated. 

Turneps arc almoft univerfally tr pulled 
that is, drawn up by the roots. The pradicc 
of hurdling them off with fheep, as they ftand, 
the almoft only practice of other countries, is 
not in ufe in Eaft Norfolk. I do not recoiled 
to have obferved one inftance of this pradice, 
unlefs when the turneps were very fmall, or 
very thin. 

But the Norfolk pradice is not more Angu- 
lar with refped to the mode of application, 
than with refped to the fpecies of ftock to 
which turneps are applied. In moft places 
sheep are the chief confumers j but, here, cat- 
tle are almoft the only objed of the turnep 
culture. I fpeak more particularly of the 
pradice of this Diftrid : in which, as I have 

before 
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before intimated, the genuine fyftem of Nor- 
folk hulbandiy is pradtifed. 

There are three ways of harvefiing the tur- 
nep crop : 

A. Drawing and carting-off the whole crop. 

B. Drawing and diftributing the whole over 
the turnep-ground. 

- C. Carting off half, and diftributing half. 

The two laft, however, are in ufe only where 
fheep aie the foie or joint confumers. The 
firft, therefore, may be called the general 
practice : and it is probable that nine tenths of 
the turneps grown in Eaft Norfolk are har- 
vefted in that way. 

A. Carting-off the whole. This pro- 
Cefs merits a minute defcription. 

a. The time of drawing commences about 
Michaelmas, and continues until the plants be 
in blow. 

b. fke ■procefs of drawing. This, in fcvere 
Weather, is an employment which nothing but 
cuftom could reconcile, to thole whofe lot it is 
to go through it: namely, ftout lads and 
youths j whole hands are frequently fwclled 
until the joints are only to be difcerned by the 
dimples they form j ncverthelefs, I 1 have not 

heard 
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heard an inftance of ill confequence from this 
circumftance. , 

Their method of pulling, when the tops will 
bear it, is very expeditious: they pull with both 
hands at once ; and, having filled each hand, 
(one on one fide of them, the other on the 
other) they bring the two handfuls together 
with a fmart blow, to difengage the foil from 
the roots ; and, with the fame motion, throw 
them jointly into the cart. 

If the tops be cut oft' by the froft, or if this 
be in the ground, they are pulled with 
“crooms” — two-tined hooks. 

If a deep fnow bury the roots, it is removed 
With the fnow-fledge (fee Implements). 

It is cuftorr.ary to begin pulling under the 
hedges, clearing the headlands and fidelands 
firfi: j and then, if the whole crop be carried 
oft', to begin on one fide, and clear the ground 
progreflivcly for the plow. 

If the area be broken into, — a lane is made 
for the horl'e and cart, by drawing the tur- 
neps ; and, while their tops remain fucculent 
and valuable, fetting them in double handfuls 
on each fide the road; by which means 
the tops are preferved as free from dirt and 

taint. 
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taint, as if the handfuls were thrown imme- 
diately into the cart. 

It is cuftomary, in drawing turneps, to clear 
them away entirely, great and fmall: I met 
with one inftance, however, and that in the 
practice of a good hufbandman, of the fmall 
ones being left upon the ground : not more to 
encreafe in fize, than to throw out tops in the 
fpring j it being obfervable, that a fmall turnep 
fends up a top nearly equal to that of one whofe 
bulb is larger. There is one inconveniency 
arifing from this pradice : the plow is pre- 
sented from entering upon the foil until late 
in the fpring ; and this, upon fome foils, is an 
"nnfurmountable objedion. Upon land, how- 
ever, which will bring good barley with one 
plowing after turneps, it may be very eligible 
management. 

• c. The method of giving them to cattle. This 
is threefold. 

Firll, They are thrown on ftubbles, grals- 
lands, and fallows, to cattle abroad in the fields. 

Second, They are given in bins, in the 
ilrawyard, in which the cattle go loofe. 

Third, They are given to cattle tied up in 
houl'cs or under lhcds. 

•- * . The 
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The frjl is the prevailing practice : per- 
haps, three fourths, or perhaps, a greater pro- 
portion, of the bullocks fatted on turneps, in 
this Diffci i£b, are fatted abroad in the fields. 

The general practice is to begin with the 
wheat (lubbles ; on which turneps are ufually 
thrown, until they be broken lip for fallow for 
barky. The next throwing ground is fre- 
quently the barley Hubbles, which receive the 
bullocks as the wheat Hubbles are fcaled in, 
and retain them until they, in their turn, are 
broken up for turnep fallow. From about 
ChriHmas until the beginning of April, the 
clover lays, only, are thrown upon : and after 
thefe are fliut up, (in order to acquire a bite of 
ray grafs for the unfinilhed bullocks,) the tur- 
nep fallows, fometimes, become the fcene of 
tlirowing. 

Thefe rules, however, are not always flridtly 
obferved: lome farmers objedting to throw 
turneps on land intended for turneps the en- 
fuing year, under an idea that it is productive 
of the Anbuiy. In this cafe, the clover lays 
fuccecd the wheat Hubbles, fome part of them 
being kept open until the turnep crop be 
finifbed in the fpring. Young clovers are 

fome- 
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fometimes thrown upon ; but this is feldom 
done, unlefs there does not happen to be a 
clover ftubble in v the neighbourhood of the 
turnep piece ; and even then, it is confidered 
as bad management ; unlefs the feafon be very 
dry, and the furface found. 

In a wet feafon, the Norfolk farmers, even 
on their dry foil, are fometimes put to incon^ 
veniences for clean ground to throw upon; and, 
hotwithftanding the value of teathe, when the 
land will bear the bullocks, I have known a 
' farmer alk leave of his neighbour to let him 
throw turneps upon an adjoining piece of found 
olland ; rather chbofing to lofe his teathe 
than check his bullocks. 

Hence, in laying out a Norfolk farm, it 
is proper to endeavour to intermix the crops 
in fuch a manner that a piece of turneps fhall 
have, at leaft, two pieces of lay in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The method of throwing turneps is fimilar 
to that of fetting on manure ; the carts be- 
ginning on one fide of a dole, and working 
regularly to the other ; giving every part an 
equal (hare ; and never throwing twice in the 
fame place, until the whole has been gone over. 
Vot. I. U At 
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At the beginning cf the throwing feafon, 
while grafs is dill in plenty for lean dock, it is 
ufual to keep the fatting cattle conftantly in 
the fame piece of wheat dubble, giving them 
a frelh fupply of turneps every dayj or every 
two days at farthed. 

But the clover dubbles being cleared from 
grals, and the {tore beads beginning to want 
afti (lance from turneps, the fatting cattle have 
their “ followers,” — that is rearing cattle : — 
lean bullocks, cows, or (tore fheep follow them 
to pick up their leavings. 

In this cafe it is convenient to have three 
“ (hifts,” namely, three pieces of throwing- 
ground, going on at the fame time : — one for 
the head beads, one for the followers, and a 
third empty to throw in. Two pieces, or two 
divifions of the fame piece, are indifpenfibly 
necefiary. 

Sometimes a row of hurdles is run acroft a 
throwing piece to divide the “ bullocks” from 
the “ followers and I have known a boy em- 
ployed for the fame purpofe. 

Good farmers are very attentive to having 
the turneps thrown evenly and thinly ; it being 
a maxim, that while a bullock is breaking one 

turnep. 
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turnep, he fhould not have it in his power to 
tread or dung upon another. This, however, 
is feldom effedually guarded againft. If tur- 
neps be fcattered a yard afunder, they are not 
ill thrown : it is too common to lee them 
thrown in " rucks” and “ ringes” by half 
dozens together. 

They are thrown by hand, by a boy Hand- 
ing in the cart* which keeps going on as he 
throws diem out, — with their tops and tails 01?, 
as they were drawn out of the piece. 

Bullocks at turneps abroad, are fometimes; 
when the diftance is not too great; driven into 
the ftrawyard at night and fometimes have 
a little ftraw given them under the hedge of 
the throwing piece, where they deep, entirely 
abroad. See Min. 69. 

The quantity of draw carried to them is 
very fmall j being meant merely to « clean 
their mouths” from the dirt of the turneps 
which, alone, arc depended upon for bringing 1 
the cattle forward. 

It is indeed an interefting fad, that not one 
in ten of the high finished bullocks, which are 
annually fent to Smithfield market cut of Nor- 
folk, tafte a handful of hay ; or have any other 
U p food. 
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food, whatever, than turneps and barley ftraw j 
excepting fuch as are fmifhed with ray grafs in 
the fpring ; and excepting fome few fatted by 
fuperior graziers, who make a point of giving 
their bullocks at turneps a little hay, towards 
fpring, when the turneps are going off, before 
the ray grafs lays be ready to receive them. 
An excellent practice, this, which ought, if 
pofiible, to be univerfally copied : for without 
this precaution, bullocks are liable to receive a 
check between turneps and grafs. 

The Jccond method of fatting cattle with 
turneps is, to keep them in a loofe ftrawyard •, 
giving them turneps in clofe bins j namely, a 
kind of fmall cowcrib with boards, or bars 
nearly clofe, at the bottom. 

Theft bins are distributed about the yard, 
and the turneps ufually put into them whole ; 
but, in this cafe, they are always “ tailed”-— 
that is, have their tap-root lopped off — in the 
field j and, unlefsthe topsbcfreih and palatable, 
they are ufually “ topped-and-tailed,” giving 
to the flitting bullocks the bulb only j the 
tops, if eatable, being given to ftore cattle. 

Bullocks in the yard have l'ometimes their 
ftraw given them in cribs; and fometimes have 
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it fcattered in little heaps about the yard, two 
or three times a day : the quantity of it eaten 
is in either cafe fmall ; and, with the latter 
management, the yard becomes evenly littered 
without further trouble. 

This method of fatting bullocks on turneps 
is fomewhat more troublefome than that of 
throwing to them abroad ; which, if the foil 
be dry enough to bear Rock, and light enough 
to require ''jamming,”— is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, the moft eligible management: but in 
a deep-land fituation, and in a wet, crafevere 
leafon — the yard, if it be kept dry and well 
littered, is the more comfortable place j elpe- 
cially if it be provided with open iheds for the 
cattle to take ihelter under in inclement fea- 
fons. 

The teathe of bullocks abroad is no doubt 
highly ferviceabie to land ; efpecially to a light 
foil ; while bullocks at turneps in a yard well 
littered make a great quantity of good ma- 
nure. 

The third method is to keep the cattle tied 
up in hovels, or under open fheds, with 
troughs or mangers to receive the turneps ; 
which, in this cafe, are frequently “ chopped 

U 3 that 
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that is, cut into Jlices ; or more generally, 
though perhaps left eligibly, into quarters , with 
a fmall hedging bill, or other chopper, upon a 
narrow board or ftool, with a bafket under- 
neath to catch the pieces as they are chopt oft'. 
The turnep in this operation is held by the 
top ; which, when wholly difengaged from 
the root, except the coarfe part immediately 
about the crown, is thrown afide for the ftore 
cattle. The tap root and bottom rind are 
diced off with the firft ftroke, and fuffered to 
drop on one fide the (kep ; fo that the fatting 
cattle, in this cafe, have only the prime part 
of the bulb. 

This accounts for the quick progreft which 
“ died bullocks” fometimes make ; efpecially 
in cold weather. But on account of the ex- 
traordinary attendance they, in this cafe, re- 
quire, — not only in cutting the turneps, but in 
littering and cleaning out their frails, — befides 
the checks which they are liable to receive 
in dole muggy weather — the practice is ieldom 
followed by large farmers in this Diftrift un- 
lefs to pufii forward fome particular individuals. 

Among little farmers, who have lei fine and 
inclination to tend their own Iheds, the prac- 
tice 
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tice is not uncommon ; and much depending 
on care and management in this bufinefs, they 
may, probably, find their account in it. Un- 
der this treatment, the cattle have a little bar- 
ley draw given them, from time to time, to 
tlean their mouths, and dry up the fuperfluous 
juices of the turnep. 

Sometimes Ihed bullocks are " blown up” 
with pollard and barley meal ; but this is con- 
fidered as an unfair practice by the butchers in 
Smithfield, who prefer turneps and hay in 
winter, and ray grafs in the ipring, to every 
pther kind of fatting. 

In the fouthern Hundreds of this Diftrict, 
the foils of which are, in general, too tender 
to bear cattle with propriety in a wet feafon, 
the yard and the fired are more common re- 
ceptacles of bullocks than they are in ibis 
neighbourhood. 

In Blowfield Hundred, a commodious but 
expenfive filed prevails : it has one main ad- 
vantage over the little hovels in which bul- 
locks are fometimes cooped up : the lofty, 
lpacious area in which the bullocks breathe, 
affords them a plentiful fupply of frefn air, 
and keeps their bodies in a due degree of tem- 

U 4. Fcr 
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For a defcription of one of thefe fheds, fee 
Min. 118. 

B. Drawing and distributing the 

WHOLE CROP OVER THE TURNIP GROUND. 

This bejng only in i.fe where a large flock of 
flieep is kept and few bullocks are fatted, it is 
feldom pradtiled in Eaft Norfolk. It differs 
from the ordinary method of hurdling off tur- 
neps, in that the fheep, inftead of being put 
upon the plants as they ftand, are kept back 
upon the cleared ground, upon which the tur- 
neps are thrown. But as, in this cafe, the tur- 
neps muft either be thrown in part over the 
ground already fouled by the fheep ; or be 
confined to a Ipace fimilar to that off which 
they are drawn j — by which means the princi- 
pal intention of drawing is fruftrated ; — a third 
method of harvelting has been invented s 
namely, 

C. Carting off half and distributing 
half. This ingenious method is, I be- 
lieve, of modern invention ; and is now 
chiefly praclifed by a few capital farmers, who 
fat large quantities both of cattle and fheep. 
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In this cafe, the headlands and fidelands be- 
ing cleared, the area is drawn and carried off, 
warp for warp 3 leaving the piece in flripes, 
about ten paces wide. 

The firft drawing is expended on the bul- 
locks in one or other of the 'ways already de- 
feribed 3 while the remaining flripes are drawn 
and fcattered over the entire ground for fheep. 

By this means the principal intention of 
drawing is obtained 3 namely, that of diflri- 
buting the turneps evenly and thinly 3 fo that 
•while one is eaten, another may not be foiled : 
a principle which, it may be taken for granted, 
is well founded 5 as it is flridlly and invariably 
attended to by good farmers in general. 

This advantage, however, does not appear 
to me to be the only one obtained by drawing 
turneps for fheep in the fold. 

When a flock of fheep are turned upon a 
fhift of flanding turneps, the firfl thing they 
do is to run over the whole 3 and, then, to 
eat luch of the tops as they have not tram- 
pled down in running over them. While 
they are doing this, they Hand upon the roots: 
y/hich, being firm in die ground, and flat on 

the 
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tlie top, are no way inconvenient to ftand upon. 
But what is w r orfe, if the. foot happen to fall 
near the edge of the turnep, the fharpnefs of 
the hoof, and the fixed fituation of the root, 
renders it liable to be barked, as well as foul- 
ed, and rendered unfavory to this faftidious 
animal. 

Cn the contrary, if fheep be put upon drawn 
tunneps, their tops may be in lome meafure 
injured, but their roots cannot j for being 
round, and lying loofe upon tire furface of the 
ground, they afford no foothold to {land upon. 
And, if the hoof be put upon the edge, the 
turnep roiling with the flighted: touch, the foot; 
flips, and tire rind is faved. Thus the roots 
in this cafe, infcead of being footftools become 
. ftumblingblocks to the fheep ; who, carefully 
avoiding the turneps, ftand, in this cafe, en- 
tirely upon the ground ; which, under thefe 
circumftances, is left almoft wholly free for 
their feet ; the turneps touching it with a fmall 
portion of their circumferences only whereas, 
,in their natural Rate of growing, they occupy 
a confiderablc portion of the furface. 
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For obfervations on feeping the feed , and r?-, 
Jawing, fee Min. 3. 

For obfervations on the iurr.ep caterpillar^ 
fee Min. 12. 

For obfervations on the grub and Anbury T 
fee fyliN. 20 . , 

For an inftance of the “ fly ” being checked 
by the fhecpfold, fee Min. 21. 

For preventatives of the Anbury , fee 
JdiN. 22. 

For experiment with lime for turneps, fee 
Min. 29. 

For the quantity of turneps eaten by bul- 
locks in the yard, and calculation on their 
produce value, fee Min. 56. 

For an incident refpe cling the “ proof” of 
turneps -, and reafons accounting for it .by a 
particular foil prccefs , and clcfe being, fee 
Min. 57. 

For a Ample way of preferring turneps in 
winter, and reflections upon it, fee Min. 61. 

For inflrances of the price of turneps, fee 
Min. 68. 

For comparative obfervations on foed and 
OUt-dccr bullocks, and on the practice of indi- 
viduals 
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viduals in fatting bullocks on tumeps, fee 
Min. 69. 

■ For a particular feed procefs, fee Min. 71. 
For the practice of fundry individuals in the 

confumption of turneps on ft ore cattle , fee 
Min. 74. 

■ For an opinion refpedHng the great ufe of 
turneps to cows in the fpring, fee Min. 83. 

For a defeription of the manner in which 
bullocks break their turneps, fee Min. 84. 

* For obfervations on the expenditure of tur- 
neps in Fleg , fee Min. 106. 

-For further obfervations on the turnep Ca- 
terpillar y and of the Tenthredo which produces 
them, fee Min. 122, 124, 129, and 132. 

For further obfervations on the application 
of tumeps, fee the article Bullocks, and 'the 
Min. from thence referred to. 
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CULTIVATED GRASSES. 

UNDER THIS HEAD it will be proper 
to confider, 

1. The fpecies, 

2. The loil, 

3. Succefiion, 

4. Seedprocefs, 

5. Vegetating procefs, 

6. Firft-year’s lay, 

7. Second-year’s lay. 

I. Species. The cultivated grafles of this 
Diftrift are. 

Darnel, — lolium perenne , — ray grafs ; 

Clover, — trifclium praienje — red clover ; 
Suckling, — trifolium repens — white clover; 
Black nonfuch *, — trifolium agrarium, — tre- 
foil hop clover, — or yellow clover; 

Suffolk grafs, — pea annua, — dwarf meadow- 
grafs. 

* By “black nonfuch” :s meant trefoil in the hulk; 
in contradif.inction to darnel, which is frequently called 

“ white „ 
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The firft two are the principal graffcs Town 
in the regular courfe of hufbandry ; but gene- 
rally with fome admixture of the third or fourth 
fpecies : tire laft is Town only when a perennial 
lay is intended ; a thing which is fcldom at- 
tempted in this Diftrift. 

. A new fpecies of productive nutritive gpafs 
would be very acceptable to the hufbandry of 
Norfolk ; whofe lands, to ufe the provincial 
phrale, are “ tired of clover*.” 

If we confider the length of time which 
clover has been fuccefiively Town on the Nor- 
folk foil, this circumflance is not extraordina- 
ry i as it has likewife taken place in Diltrifts 
where the cultivation of clover is a more mo- 
dern pra&ice than in Norfolk ; where it has 
been cultivated time immemorial. 

A fmall inclofure near Aylelham is fhewn as 
the firft piece of land which bore clover in 

“ white nonfuch.” Trefoil feed freed from the hulk, is 
called “ hulled nonfuch.” 

* I made a trial of ribgrafs ( plaiitago lanceolatu: ), bub 
gained no credit from the experiment s for although this 
grafs be fown in confiderable quantities in fome parts cf 
the kingdom, it is in Norfolk confidered as a weed : the 
fa£t is, horfes do not afreet it ; and thefe are the principal 
confumers of the clover-crop, in this country. 
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this DiPirich But even this cireumftance is 
now become merely traditional} no perfon now 
living being able to lpeak to it with certainty. 

It is obfervable, however, that land, though 
it be no longer the favorite of clover, will 
bring tip the feed perfectly well ; and, if the 
plants are not cut off in their infant ftate, will 
fupport them through die winter, with vigour 
and apparent healthfulncfs. But in the l'pring, 
when the plants begin to want a more ample 
fupply of nouriihment than the foil is enabled 
to furniih them with, they droop and dwindle, 
and frequently, in a few weeks, entirely die 
away. 

Even on the freftieft foils, clover feldom 
Hands more than one year } going ofF entirely 
the fecond fpring ■, leaving the darnel (ur.lefs 
fome other grafs be lown) in full poffefiion of 
the foil. 

This cireumftance, however, is no great in- 
convenience, in the prefent fyftem of Norfolk 
hufbar.dry : if the clover afford a fufEciency cf 
herbage and hay, the firft year, its chief duty 
is done : ray grafs having been found, from 
long experience, to be of all other graffes, yet 
cultivated, the beft for finifhing turneped 

bullocks 
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bullocks in the fpring ; hot only as being early 
and productive ; but as being of an uncom- 
monly “ forcing,” that is, fattening nature. 

Its duration, however, is tranfient ; and 
fuckling, Or other fummer grafs is ufeful to 
keep up a bite for the ftore cattle, until the 
fecond-year’s lays be broken up for the wheat 
fellow* 


H. Soil. They are fown indifcriminately 
On every fpecies. 

III. Succession. They are raifed almoft in- 
variably with barley after turneps : fometimes,- 
but not ufaally, they are fown over wheat after 
turnepS. 

IV. Seed process. — 1. The time of sow*- 
ing grals feeds is fomewhat Angular. It is 
not immediately after the fowing of the barleyj 
nor after it is up j but generally, between the 
fowing of the barley and its appearance above- 
ground. 

This, on a dry foil, and efpe dally in a dry 
feafon, appears to a flranger extraordinary 
management i and why the moiilure which i's 

turned 
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turned up to the furface by the feed-earth of ' 
the barley fhould be differed to evaporate be- 
fore the grafs feeds are lodged among it, is 
rather inexplicable ; unlefs it be intended to 
gain a frelh advantage over the root weeds 
which have been harrowed up in covering the 
barley. 

Or, perhaps, the practice has been eftablifhed 
on a dill broader bafis. It has, perhaps, 
been found, from long experience, that the 
moidure turned up by the feed plowing of the 
barley, is, fometimes, diffident to bring the 
grafs feeds into a date of vegetation, without • 
being able to fupport them through a continu- 
ance of dry weather : whereas by differing the 
furface mould to dry before the feeds be fown 
in it, they lie in a date of fafety • until rain 
falls ; while the barley, . being buried deeper, 
gets up to fhade the tender feedlings j and at 
the fame time gets, as it ought to do,, the af-\ 
cendancy of the grafs feeds. * 

2. Preparation of the seed. I did not 
meet with an indance of any preparation being 
made ufc of, in this Didrift. 

3. Method $>f sowing. The different 
forts are ufually mixed and fown together; 

Vol. I. X ’ the 
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the quantity of ray grafs being fmali ; the 
feedfman taking care to ftir them up, from 
time to time, to prevent the fmalleft and 
heavieft from fetding at the bottom of the bowl 

or hopper. 

'• 4. Quantity of seed. — This varies with 
the quality of the feed, and the opinion of 
the farmer : half a peck of ray grafs ! and 
the amount of twelve or fourteen pounds of 
clover, an acre, may be taken as the medium 
quantity : if two or three pounds of fuckling, 
or three or four pounds of “ hulled nonfuch,” 
or a proportional quantity of " black non- 
fuch,” be fown, the quantity of red clover is 
proportionably lefs. 

5. The feeds are generally covered with a 
pair 'of fmali harrows, drawn backward to 
prevent the teeth from tearing up the clods, 
difturbing the barley, or burying the grafs 
feeds tdo deep. 

V. Vegetating process. The <c young 
feeds” are ftudioufly kept from Jheep the.firft 
autumn and winter. They are, however, eaten 
freely wi;h young ftock and ether ftore cattle j 
and for conveniency have fometimes turneps 

thrown 
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thrown upon them : but this, as has been ob- 
ferved, is not a general praftice ; nor is it 
efteemed a judicious one ■, .unlefs the foil be 
very firm and the feafon dry. They are fome- 
times top-drejfed in winter, with dung or com- 
port j but this is a practice confined to a few 
individuals. In the fpring of the firrt year, 
they are univerfallv ftonepicked j but, extraor- 
dinary to relate, they are rarely, if ever, rolled 
either the firft or the fecond fpring. 

VI. First-year’s lay. — i. This is gene- 
rally shut up in the month of April, and 
either fuffered to ftand for hay, or is paftured, 
or roped upon, by the working horfes. See 

HORSES. 

2. Clover hay is mown with the lame 
fithe, and is lifted or turned in the fame man- 
ner, as' barley. The great Angularity re- 
fpefling the treatment of clover hay, in Nor- 
folk, confifts in its being univerlally made 
into large cocks, as foon as it is weathered 
enough to prevent its damaging in thefc 
cocks j in which it frequently Hands a week, 
or, perhaps, a fortnight. 

X 2 By 
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Bv cocking it in this manner, before it be- 
comes too crifp, the leaf and the heads are 
faved ; but heavy ’rains fomerimes do it great 
injury in this ftate. From flighter rains and 
tranfient fhowers it is, however, much faier 
in thefe large cocks (four, five, or fix of 
which will generally make a load), than in 
fwaths ; whofe. fur faces being large in propor- 
tion to their bulk, and their fixation being 
low, are liable to receive damage from every 
Ihower ; while the furfaces of large cocks are 
comparatively fmall, and, their fituation being 
elevated, the wet is licked up by the firfl 
breeze of wind. 

Clover is feldom mowp mpre than once ; 
except for feed ; the fecond crop being ufually 
eaten-off with flore cattle j for which the 
clover ftubbles are neceffary receptacles, after 
the ray-grafs lays are broken up for wheat. 

3. Raising clover seed is not a practice 
of this Diftrict. The principal part of that 
.which is fown in it is railed in Suffolk, and 
the Suffolk fide of Norfolk; the quantity faved 
in this part of the county being fmail, com- 
pared with the quantity fown. See M 1 n . 1 o 1 . 

VII. The 
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VII. T he second-year’s lay. This is in- 
variably paftured (unlefs fome fmall fhare 
be fuffered to ftand for darnel feed) ; the fpring 
fhoot being ufually expended in “ topping up” 
turneped bullocks : for which purpofe no 
other vegetable, perhaps, is fuperior to ray 
grafs. 

Store cattle follow the bullocks (which ge- 
nerally are all fent to Smithfield by the middle 
of June), and keep poffeffion of the fecond- 
year’s lays, until they be broken up for wheat, 
in J uly, Augult, September, or October; agree- 
ably to the soil process made ufe of for 
wheat which fee. 


For an inftance of fowing clover in au- 
tumn, fee Min. 24. 

For an account of Norwich clover- Iced 
jnarket, fee Min. ioi. 

For a lingular effect afcribed to clover, in 
fleg, fce Min. iq$, 
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natural GRASSES. 

IN DESCRIBING the management of the 
different kinds of Grasslands, it will bene-, 
ceffary to treat feparately of each species, 
namely, 

I . Grazing grounds, 

a. Meadows, 

3. Marfhes, 

4. Fens, 

I. Grazing grounds. — If we except the 
parks and paddocks of men of fortune ; who, 
through economy or falhion, have, in general, 
difparked their deer, and converted their parks 
and paddocks into fheep-walks and grazing 
grounds ; we find very little upland grafs in 
this Diftridt : I recollect only one piece, of any 
extent, in the occupation of farmers. 

There are two caufes of this fcarcity of natu- 
ral grafsland ; the foils of this neighbourhood, 

and 
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and of the entire county, taken in a general 
point of view, are of a quality ungenial to the 
native grafies. If a piece of arable land be 
laid down tP gral's, in the rourfe of a very few 
years it becomes molly and unproductive, and 
calls aloud for the plow and harrow. 

The other is, the high price which corn bore 
a few years ago. This urged the farmer to in- 
crtafe his arable land to the ftretch : not only 
upland grafs, but even bogs appear to- have 
been fubje&ed to the arable procefs; though, in 
their prefent ftate, too moift and chilly to bear 
even the finer grafies j much more to fupport 
and mature profitable crops of corn. 

This is far from being intended as a general 
Cenfure of the anxiety of the Norfolk hulband- 
men to* increafe the quantity of arable land ; ' 
for I am of opinion, that there is fcarcely an 
acre of land in the county which is not worth 
more under the Norfolk fyftem of aration than 
It would be in any other ftate; except t lie Mea- 
dows, the Marshes, and the Fens j which I 
am equally clear in opinion ought to be im- 
proved as grafsland, or as fources of turf, 
reed, oziers, fedge, or other aquatic and palu- 
ftrean productions ; and ought not, under any 
X 4 pretence 
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pretence whatever, to be attempted to be re* 
duced to arable land. 


II. Meadows. The fpecies of grafsland 
which paffes under this denomination in»Nor- 
folk, is confined to thofe bottoms, or vallies, 
which accompany, almoil uniformly, the rivu-. 
lets which abound in Eaft Norfolk. 

Thefe vallies vary in width and depth. Iq 
fome places the bed of the rivulet is funk 
deep and narrow, in an almoft level furface ; 
fo diat the arable land comes down to its brink; 
in others, the valley is wide, and the bottom 
flat ; and, in this cafe, the fides of the valley 
are fometimes low with an eafy fwell, fome- 
times bold and lofty : ibis however is feldom 
the cafe; the Norfolk meadows in general 
lying in gentle dips a few feet below the level 
of the upland, and from half a furlong to twa 
or three furlongs wide. 

Thefe dips, gentle as they may be, fubjeft 
them, in general, to a pernicious redundancy of 
fubterrancan moifture. 

The Norfolk foil, in general, is, a§ ha$ 
been repeatedly obferved, of a nature unufually 
abforbent; drinking up rain water as fall; 
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as it reaches the earth : a flood is feldom heard 
of in Norfolk. The waters thus abforbed are 
liable to be obftruCted by beds of marl and 
clay : if an obftruftion take place on the verge 
of a valley, the waters obftru&ed ouze out, or 
attempt a pafiage, on its fldesj or rife, or 
attempt to rife, out of its bale. Thus,.land- 
fprings, quickfands, hanging tumours, and 
bogs, occur in almofl: every meadow: and 
where none of thefe actually take place, a 
coldnefs ufually prevails in every part of the 
area (except in very dry f-afons ) ; owing to 
the lownefs of the fituation, compared with 
the neighbouring upland ; whole abforbed 
waters, though they fink beneath the corn- 
mould, and though they may meet with no 
particular obftruftion, yet, in a wet leafon, are, 
in all human probability, collected, more or 
lefs, at the depth of a few feet below {he fur-t 
face. 

Be this as it may, the chilnefs which pre- 
vails in the lower parts of the meadows, de- 
ftroys or checks the better grafles, and pro- 
duces or encourages alders, ledges, rulhes, 
and the whole tribe of paluftrean weeds: while 

the 
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the Upper margins are productive of furze, 
fern, and anthills. , 

Such, from fituation, is the natural Jlate of 
the Norfolk meadows ; and forry I am to add, 
that, with a few exceptions, Jucb is 1 their -prejent 
Jlate. 

Admirer as I am of the arable management 
©f this country, and cautious as I wifh to be of 
©enfuring, without caufe, any department of 
its rural economy ; I cannot refrain from con- 
demning, in full terms, its grafsland manage-, 
jpient. 

Having, however, minuted my fentiments 
on this fubjedt, as they occurred from time to 
time, in tire courfe of my obfervation or prac- 
tice ; I fhall, in this place, only give a (ketch 
of the prefent management, fuch as it is, and 
draw what appears to me the general outline of 
improvement. 

In winter, or towards (pring, when the land- 
Iprin^s are flowing and th^bogs full of water, 
a few paltry grips are,, fometimes, made acrofs 
fuch parts of a meadow as are no longer able 
to bear pafturing (lock : thefe grips being 
ufually run in a perpendicular direction, front 
the rivulet toward die upper margin. 
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But, frequently, even this is omitted •, or, if 
once done, is fo long neglected, that its effeft 
is loft. 

Befides this faint attempt at improving the 
fubftratum, the rufhes and other tall weeds on 
the furface are Jometimes fwept down with the 
fithe ; — and fometimes left to enjoy their natu- 
ral right. — Thus much as to improvements. 

With refpetft to the ufes to which thefe mo- 
raffes are applied, they are principally confined 
to that of keeping young cattle from ftarvfing: 
cows are fometimes trufted in them ; but in 
general their furfaces are too rotten, and their 
herbage too rank for this Ipecies of ftock i 
and common prudence, refulting from dear- 
bought experience, generally prevents the far- 
mer from trufting either his fheep or his horfes 
in his “ meadows j” — left the former fliould be 
fubjetted to the rot, and the latter be fmother- 
ed in the peatbogs. 

When the young cattle have picked out the 
little grafs they can find, — the fedges and other 
aquatic weeds of the bogs are fometimes mown, 
and carried off by hand> for litter ; and fome- 
times fuffered to die and rot .on their native 
bogs, whofe depth is thereby annually in- 

dreafed. 
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creafcd. Upon the founder better parts, the 
- rufhes and rough grafs are, fometimes, made 
into a kind of coarfe hay, for winter fodder for 
ftore cattle. 

The common rental price of meadow kyid 
is, from five fhillings to ten fhillings an acre ; 
and, in their prefent fete, it is their full rental 
value ; taking one year with another : in a 
very dry l'eafon they are frequently, on a par, 
worth ten fhillings an acre to a farmer ; paf- 
turage of any kind being, in that cafe, Angu- 
larly valuable in Norfolk ; but, in a common 
year, they are not, in their prefent flate, I ap- 
prehend, worth, op a par, more than feveq 
fhillings an acre. 

If we confider the natural fituation, and th« 
prefent fete of the Norfolk meadows, the fol- 
lowing improvements fpontaneoufiy offef 
themfelves. 

I. Draining the furfaee and fubftratuni 
from fuperfluous moifture. 

1 . Clearing and levelling the furface- 
mould} and increafmg its contexture and FiRM-t 

NESS. 

3. Improving the quality of the pro- 
pucE^by grass seeds} or, by planting. 

* 4 - In- 
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4. Increafing the quantity, as well as the 
quality of the herbage, by manuring and 

. WATERING. 

The laft, namely watering, is a practice 
entirely unknown to the generality of Norfolk 
hulbandmen. Indeed, until the furface of 
their meadows be adjufted, and the fubterra- 
nean waters removed, a knowledge of the 
practice would be ufclefs to them. 

Without this advantage, great as it would 
be in addition, I will venture to afiert, from an 
extraordinary attention to this fubjedt, that the 
prefent rental value of the meadows of Eaft 
Norfolk might be doubled; and this at the 
expence of one third of the improved value. 
•I will venture to go farther, and give it as my 
clear opinion, that the meadow lands of Eaft 
Norfolk, with a fimilar proportion of expence, 
might, on a par, be improved ten lhillings an 
acre. 

We have, in a former fedtion, eflimated the 
number of arable acres in Norfolk to be fix 
hundred thoufand. Suppofing the proportion 
of arable to meadow land to be as twenty to 
one (ten to one would, perhaps, be a nearer 
proportion) the number of acres of meadow 
will be thirty thoufand, which, at ten lhillings 

an 
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an acre, is fifteen thoufand pounds ; from which 
take one third for the expence of improvement, 
the remainder is ten thoufand pounds, the neat 
annual improvement. 

• If to the improvement of draining, &c. 
that of watering were added, in places 
•where it is practicable, at a moderate expence, 
this annual increafe might be very confiderably 
augmented. 

In a country where landed gentlemen are lb 
minutely, and fo ftrenuoufly, attentive to their 
own intereft, it is aftonilhing they dp not fet 
about fuch real improvements as would, in the 
inftant, render them relpedtable, and bring, 
in the end, a durable increafe to their rentrollsj 
rather than continue to dwell upon thofe, 
which have already brought down fo much 
diftrefs upon their tenants, and obloquy upon 
themfelves. 

However, with relpecl to the improvement 
of meadows, the tenants ^re equally culpable 
with their landlords: even a twenty-one year’s 
leafe is not enough to encourage them to make 
the requisite improvement. 

The fadt is, the landlord and tenant are 
jointly interefied ; and die expence in diis, as 
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in almoft all cafes of improvement upon a 
leafed eftate, ought to be joint. On granting 
a leafe, the landlord ought to advance, or 
allow, fome certain fum of money towards the 
improvement ; which he, or his agent, ought 
to fee executed, according to agreement, pre- 
vioufly entered into by the tenant. 

III. Marshes. This fpecies of natural 
grafsland is, op the eaftern fide of the county, 
confined to the neighbourhood of Y armouth ; 
where an extenfive traft of marfhes lie on the 
banks of the Breydon ; which, formerly, was 
probably, an arm of the fea, but is now a 
mere dilatation of the Yare; which, at Yar- 
mouth, regains the river form. This valuable 
traft of land, with its prefent date and applica- 
tion, being fully deferibed in Minute ii8, it 
is unnecefiary to dwell upon it in this place. 

IV. Fens. Under this head I clafs the 
fwampy margins of the rivers agd lakes which 
abound in the fouthern part of this Di drift. 

Their natural produce is reed, gladdon *, . 
fedge, rudies* and other aquatic and paludrean 

• Gladdon— T vpha latifdiact anguftifdia, — cats- tail. 

* plants ; 
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plants 5 their upper fides being frequently out 
of the water’s way, affording a proportion of 
grazable.land : hence, probably, they are ] 5 ro- 
vincially termed “ marbles. ” This, however, 
Is not only contrary to the common accepta- 
tion of the term ; but the produce and princi- 
pal ufe of a fen are totally different from thofe 
of a grazing marbu 

The profits of a fen arife, in general, from 

Reed and gladdon, cut for thatch, for build- 
ings; 

Sedge and rubies, for litter ; arid thatch, for 
hay and corn ricks, and fometimes for build- 
ings; / 

Coarfe grafs, for fodder, and fometimes for 
pafturage — and 

Peat for fuel*; 

The lajt, if made the moft of. Is a very va- 
luable article,— -as appears in Min. 54. 

* The proprietors of manors are alfo proprietors of the 
fifli in fuch parts of thofe frefh-watcr lakes as lie within 
their refpedtive manors ; and the right of fi thing is fre- 
quently let off to men who make an employment of taking 
the pike (fonie of them of immenfe fiflk) and other filli 
with which “ the broads” abound. 

The 
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The life and value of Reed have been fpoken 
to, amply, under die head Buildings and 

REPAIRS. 

Gladdon is of a fimilar ufe, but lefs 
value j its duration being much fnorter than 
that of reed. 

The other articles require no explanation. 

For an inftance of burning anthills j fee 
Min. 6. 

For an inftance of a grazing ground being 
more nutritious to heifers than to fleers, fee 
Min. 39. 

For the Norfolk method of opening drains , 
fee Min. 44'. 

For the method of "gelding” anthills , fee 
Min. 50. 

For general observations on Norfolk mea- 
dows, fee Min. 51. 

For gene ral obfervations on fens , fee Mi n . 54. 

For a linking inftance of the prefent bad 
management of meadows, fee Min. 65. 

For the method of cutting reed, fee Min. 89. 

For a ftriking improvement of meadow land, 
fee Min. 96. 

For a defeription of the Yarmouth marfkes, 
& c. fee Min. 118. 

Vol. I. Y Be- 
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Befides thefe Minutes on provincial pra&ice, 
I find fome relating to a fpecies of grafsland, 
different from any of thofe above enumerated ; 
namely, a young perennial lay ; the herbage 
principally ray grafs and white clover ; the foil 
a tolerably rich loam ; the fituation cooler 
than that of Norfolk arable land in general ; 
but warmer than what is called meadow ; 
forming a luite of dairy grounds ; which, lying 
round the houle I refided in, fell immediately 
under my own eye ; and the management of 
them was frequently conduced under my own 
directions. See Min. 108. 

For inftance of profit by mowing the broken 
grafs of paftured land, fee Min. 7. 

For an evidence of fieep being inimical to 
rows, fee Min. 8. 

For the effeft of the Jbovellings of a fheepfold 
upon grafsland, fee Min. 10. 

For an experiment on the time of manuring 
grafsland, fee Min. 127. 
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CATTLE. 

• 

IN TREATING of this fpccies of live- 
flock, it will be proper to confider, leparately, 

1. The lpecies, or breed. 

2. Cows, and the management of the dairy. 

3. Rearing catde. 

4. Bullocks, or fatting cattle. 

I. The species. The prefent breed of 
cattle, in this Diftridt, is not lefs peculiar 
to the country, than its breed of horfes was 
formerly (fee horses), and isftrongly marked 
with the fame leading charadters. 

The native cattle of Norfolk are a fmall, 
hardy, thriving race; fatting as freely, and 
finifhing as highly, at three years old, as cattle 
in general do at four or five. 

They are fmall- boned, — Ihort- legged, — 

round-barrelled,— -well-loined,— -thin-thighed 

—clean-chapped } the head, in general, fine, 
and the horns clean, middle-fized, and bent 
y 2 ' ud- 
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inward '• the favorite colour, a blood-red, 
with a white or a mottled face. 

The breed of Norfolk is the He re ford (hire 
breed in miniature ; except that the chine and 
the quarter of the Norfolk breed are more 
frequently deficient., , 

This, however, is not a general imperfec- 
tion. I have feen Norfolk ipayed heifers fen't 
to Smithfield, as well laid up, and as full in 
their points, as Galloway or Highland cattle 
ufually are : and, if the London butchers be 
judges of beef, there is no better JitJhed beads 
lent to Smithfield market. 

Thele two qualifications ; namely, the fu- 
-perior quality of their fielh, and their fitting 
freely at an early age, do away every ob- 
jection to their fize and form. Neverthekfs, 
it might be advifeable to endeavour to improve 
the latter; provided thofe two far fuperior 
qualifications were not by that means injured. 
But it might be wrong to attempt to increafe 
the former, which leems to be perfectly well 
adapted to the Norfolk foil. 

The medium weight of a w'ell-fatted three- 
year-old is forty done (of fourteen pounds 
each). 

Bulls 
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Bulls of the Suffolk polled breed have, at 
different times, been brought into this Dif- 
tricT : and there are feveral inflances of the 
Norfolk breed being croffed with thefe bulls. 
— The confequence is, an increafe of fize, and 
an improvement of form : but it is much to 
be feared, that the native hardinefsof the Nor-, 
folk breed, and their quality of tatting, quickly,, 
at an early age, are injured by tliis innovation 
which was fir ft. introduced by gentle men, who,, 
it is probable, were unacquainted with the, 
peculiar excellency of the true Norfolk flock j 
and die mongrel breed, which J\as ariien from 
the crofs, yet. remains in the hands of a few. 
individuals, . . . ■_ _• 

A few years ago, a Highland Scotch bulT 
was brought - into this n e i gh b or 1 r ho cd , by a 
man who Hands high in the profeflion oq 
grazing; and who has croffed .his own dock, 
of the true Norfolk breed, with this bull.— - 
The produce of tliis crofs proves, that if the 
genuine breed can be improved, bv any ad- 
mixture of blood whatever, it is by that of 
the Highland breed. The chine is, by this 
crofs, obvioufly improved ; and the hardinefs, 
as. well as the flefli, and pronenelkto fat at a 
Y 3” ' “ certain 
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certain age, cannot receive injury from this 
admixture. The only thing to be feared from . 
it is, that the ftock will not fat fo early, as 
will that of the genuine breed -, and, if the 
opinion of the oldeft, graveft, and I had al- 
moft faid the beft, farmer in the Diftritft has 
any weight in this cafe, this evil eftedb is much 
to be apprehended; he is clear in that a 
“ Scot” does not fat kindly even at three years 
old ; much lefs at two ; at which age many 
hundred head of cattle are annually fatted in 
this country. 

The fa£t appears evidently to be, that the 
Norfolk Kuibandmep are in pofieffion of a 
breed of cattle admirably adapted to their foil, 
climature, and fyftem of management: and 
let them crofs with caution j left by mixing 
they adulterate ; and, in the end, lofe, irre- 
trievably, their prefent breed of cattle -, as 
their forefathers, heretofore, loft a valuable 
breed of horfes i the lofs of which can, now, 
be only lamented. 

If, through the laudable fpjrit of improve- 
ment, attempts be made yitfi foreign breeds, 
they ought to be made with caution. But,’ 
from what I have feen and know of the Nor- 
folk 

. \ ■ x 
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folk (lock, and what I have fince feen of the 
improvement of the breed of cattle in other 
counties, it appears to me, evidently, that 
nothing more is wanted to improve the form 
of the prefent breed of cattle in Norfolk 
than a due attention to the breed itfelf. 

While Jucb cows, and Jucb bulls, as I have 
fometimes feen, are fuffered to propagate their 
deformities, no wonder fome valuable points 
(hould be lowered. But if, in the reverfe of 
this unpardonable negleft, men of judgment 
and enterprize would make a proper Election; 
?nd would pay the fame attention to the Nor- 
folk breed as is paid to the long-horned breed, 
in the midland counties, and to the fhort-horned, 
in the north of Yorkllure; — every point might 
beyond a doubt be filled up, and the prefent 
valuable qualities be at the fame time retained. 

But the great caufe of neglefb in the breed- 
ing of cattle in Norfolk, is, that men of judg- 
ment and fpirit rather choofe to purchafe of the 
Scotch drovers, or of their poor and induftrious 
but lefs judicious neighbours, than to go them- 
felves through the tedious round of rearing. 
However, if we confider the prefent univerl'al 
jcarcity of cattle (1786), and that the Scotch- 
Y 4 men, 
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men, through recent improvements in their 
plan of hufbandry, are now enabled to fat a 
pirtof that flock,- -which formerly they drove 
wholly to the fouthward ; it feems highly pro- 
bable that the Norfolk graziers will, hence- 
forward,- find their advantage in encreafing, 
and improving, their own breed ; and they 
may reft allured, that he who firft fets about its 
improvement Will have it in his power to keep 
the lead ; and reap, of courfe, the higheft ad- 
vantage. 

i ' * * ' ’ ' • 1 1 . • 

II. Cows. — The prime intention of keep- 
ing cows in this country is the rearing of young 
flock} — the produce of the dairy, unlefs in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, being a fccon- 
dary objedt, . , . 

But the number of cows kept, even by the 
rearing farmers, is few: eight or ten may be 
confidered as a middling dairy of cows, upon 
a middle-fized farm ■, — I mean on the eaft fide 
of the county. 

In Weft-Norfolk, efpecially on the marfh- 
land fide towards Cambridgefhire, large dairies 
of cows are kept, for the purpole of making 
butter } which is fent weekly to London under 
the denomination of Cambridge butter. 

This 
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This is a fortunate circumftance to the Eaft: 
Norfolk breeders, who draw an increafe of 
rearing calves from that quarter of the county : 
whofe dairymen, in their turn, are benefited, 
in being by this means enabled to get riddance 
of their calves, at an early age ; jobbers mak- 
ing it a bufinefs to transfer them from one fide 
of the county to the other. 

By this means, and by buying up the calves 
of cottagers, farmers, and gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, who do not rear their own, an 
Eaft Norfolk breeder is able to rear a greater 
number of calves than the number of his pows 
amount to. 

• Ten or twelve calves may, perhaps, be con- 
fidered as the medial number reared atprdent,.. 
op a farm of one hundred and fifty pounds to . 
two hundred pounds a year. 

In the neighbourhood of Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, cowkeeping is frequently applied to 
the fatting of calves for the ped markets 
(fee Markets). 

Alfo, in the neighbourhood of thefe and 
other towns. Butter becomes an objedt of 
foie. 

Cheese 
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Cheese is likewife an article of the ped 
market ; where it is generally fold in a crude 
recent ftate ; efpecially in the fpring and early 
part of the fummer ; when it is bought up at 
a few weeks, perhaps at a few days old, by 
the working-people ; of whom at that feafon of 
the year it is the principal food. 

W ith refpect to the management of the Nor- 
folk dairywomen, and their (kill in butter and 
cheefe making, little can be faid which will 
redound to their credit. However, in exte- 
nuation, it may be faid, and with truth, that 
rank meadows, and new lays, in fummer, and 
turneps in winter and fpring, are ill calculated 
for producing the delicacies of the dairy : and 
it may be added, that where perfection cannot 
be hoped for, emulation lofes its effect. — 
Befides, cuftom has been very kind in recon- 
ciling their countrymen to thole things which 
a ftranger revolts at ; fo that they have, now^ 
no motive for endeavouring to correCt the 
rankneis of their butter, or the rancidity of 
their cheefe. 

Neverthelefs, in one thing they, are ex- ' 
tremely culpable : this is in fuffering their 
cheefcs to be devoured, year after year, by a 

' 1 # 
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fpecies of maggot peculiar, perhaps, to this 
county, with every appearance of tamenefs and 
refignation-; as if they were confcious of its 
being a judgment upon their evil manage- 
ment. 

But even in this cafe, cuftom is friendly 
to them : for fuch is the depravity of tafte, 
when led away imperceptibly by habit, that 
even the maggots themfelves are to fomc 
grateful. 

This, however, is only a palliation of their 
crime j for, nor unfrequently, the entire dairy, 
except the ordinary fkim cheefe, is more or 
lefs affe&ed ; fo that, before Michaelmas, the 
eheefes would be literally fo many bags of 
maggots, were they not fold off, and con- 
fumed, at an age, at which, in any other coun- 
try, they would not be ranked among human 

food. I have myfelf feen a dairy of cheefe 

that is, the flock then left on hand — in total 
mins before that time. An Eaft Norfolk 
cheefe, found and whole at Chriftmas, is a 
rarity i by Ladyday, there is not, generally 
fpeaking, a pound of Norfolk cheefe, nor even 
a handful of maggots, to be purchafed in die 
piftrict. 

I am ' 
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I am the lcfs refervcd in my cenfures of the 
Norfolk dairywcmen in this refpedt, as I know, 
from my own experience in the county, that the 
evil which is here fpoken of, and wdiich is a 
caufe of great and unnecefiary hardfhip to the 
labouring poor, in the winter months, origi- 
nates, principally, in a want of attention and 
management. But having in that cafe, as in 
others relating to my own experience, minuted 
the circumftances, as they occurred, or as foon 
as a regular Minute could be formed of them, 
I Jhall not enlarge upon the fyibjecl, here, but 
refer to Minute 108, 

r* ' 

III. Rearing cattle. — This fubjedl call* 
for a threefold divifion. 

1. rCalves, . 

2. Yearlings, 

j. Two-year-olds. 

‘i. Calves. ; Tlje rearing of' cattle isj be- 
come, in my' opinion, a iubject of the firfb 
importance to this country: a univerfal and 
growing fcarcity of neat flock is experienced, 
more or .lcfs, throughout the kingdom, I have 
therefore paid more than common attention to 
the rearing of calves (the firfl and moil diffi-. 
r ■ " cult; 
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cult part of the bnfinefs) in this Di drift : not 
only a? being a primary object in die Eaft 
Norfolk fyftem, but becaufe the practice here 
is, in many refpects, peculiar to the country'. 

The number has already been mentioned in 
general terms : it varies, however, with the 
quantity of meadow or other natural gralsland 
belonging to a given farm ; and l'ometimes, 
but not always, with the time at which the 
cows happen to come-in. 

The time of rearing .— Some farmers “ bring 
up” all the year round -rearing every calf 
he has dropt. Others rear in winter, only ; 
fatting his fummer calves for the ped markets ; 
or, at a diftance from them, for the butcher. 
Norfolk farmers, in general, begin early in 
winter to rear their calves : fome lb early as 
Michaelmas ; in general, if their cows come- 
in, before Chriftmas : not only as being fully 
aware of the advantage of rearing early ; but 
in order that they may rear as many of their 
own calves as pofiible ; “ drove calves” being 
always hazardous, and fometimes fcarce. 

No didinction is made as to fex : males and 
females are equally objects of rearing, and are 
both, occafionully, lubjeftcd to caftration-, it 

being 
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being a prevailing cuftom to Ipay all heifers 
intended to be fatted at three -year-old ; hut 
fuch as are intended to Be Unified at two-year- 
old are, I believe, pretty generally left “open 
as are; of courfe, fuch as are intended for the' 

i 

dairy. 

There are two reafons for this practice : — 
they are prevented from taking the bull too 
early, and thereby fruftrating the main inten- 
tion j and by this precaution they lie more 
quietly — are kept from roving — at the time of 
fatting. This may be one reafon why fpayed 
heifers are thought to fat more kindly at three- 
year-oldj and to be better defied, than open 
heifers. 

The method of treatment remains now to be 
.explained. — This depends in fome rneafure on 
the time of rearing : the winter calves require 
more milk than the later-dropt ones do. 

The general treatment of a calf dropt at 
Chriftmas may be faid to be this : lucks, twice 
a day, the firlt fortnight : has the pail, twice 
a day, for the next month or fix weeks : and 
once a day, for a month or fix weeks lohger : 
with hay in a rack, and iurneps in a manger ; 
and fometimesi with, oats 2nd bran among the 

turneps r. 
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turneps: which laft, after a calf has taken 
freely to them, ferves as both meat and drink. 

In this confifts the chief peculiarity of the 
Norfolk method of rearing calves : which may 
be faid to be with milk and turneps : the lalt 
a Ipecies of food, which, in every other part 
of the kingdom, is, I believe, entirely neglect- 
ed, or unthought of. 

As foon as the weather gets warm enough; 
the calves are turned out, in the day, among 
the fatting bullocks; or into a patch of turneps* 
Or upon a piece of wheat, or a forward grafs- 
piece, and houfed again at night: until, the 
days growing long, and the nights warm, and 
the clover and darnel have rifen to a full bite, 
they are turned out altogether ; - and continue 
to have the firft bite of every thing, which is 
good and palatable to them, throughout the 
lummer. 

This, as beforementioned, may be called 
the general treatment of calves dropt at Chrift- 
mas; but as the managements of no two far- 
mers are exa&ly the fame, I made it my bufi- 
nefs to attend to the pra&ice of individuals ; 
and as the refult of my obfervations appears in 
Minutes 53, and 70 , 1 fliall refer the reader to 

thofe 
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thole Minutes for further particulars on flu* 
fubje ct. 

2. Yearlings. The lattermath and Hub- 
bles being finifhed, the yearlings — provin- 
cially “ buds,”— 1 -are put to turneps : either as 
followers to the bullocks, or have fome frefh 
turneps thrown to them : in either cafe, they 
fleep in the par-yard, and generally have a fe- 
parate par allotted them ; though fometimes 
they are parred with the two-year-olds. - 

In the yard, the beft of the “ Hover” is al- 
lowed them, and, perhaps, a little ordinary- 
hay : it being a maxim pretty generally- 

adopted among good farmers, to keep their 
young ftock as well as they can the firft 
-winter. 

In Ip ring, and ftimmer, they follow the 
bullocks, and run in the meadows ; or, if 
rhele be wanting, are fometimes lent out to 
ltimmer grafs in the maribes or grazing- 
grounds. For the agiilment price, fee the 
Li st of Rates. 

3. Two-year-olds. Run in the Hubbles 
and broken grals till Chriftmas, or until tut- 
neps can be fpared them ; when they generally 1 
follow the bullocks. .In winter, -they are 

always 
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always " paired” at night j fometimes with 
the cows ; fometimes with the buds ; fome- 
times alone. Good farmers generally keep 
them feparate : — if parred with the buds, they 
rob them ; if with the cows, they are liable 
to be “ horned,” and are never at reft : except 
while the cows are eating up the beft of the 
fodder. 

Some farmers, when turneps am fhort, “ put 
out” their two-year-olds in winter : and others,' 
when they are plentiful, “ gfaze,” that is, fat 
their two-year-olds. 

In general; however, they are ** kept over- 
year,” on meadows or lays* or are lent to the 
marflies or grazing grounds, as fituations and 
circumltances point out; and, at Michael- 
mas, are put to turneps as fatting cattle. 

The agiftment price for two-year-olds, from 
Mayday to Michaelmas, varies with the keep. 
See List of Rates. For further particulars 

fee the Minutes referred to below. 

• 

IV. Bullocks *. — This is the grand object 
to which every part of the Norfolk hufbandry 

more 

* “ Bullocks.”— This is a general term, in Norfolk, for 
all kinds of cattle at turneps, or other food, with an in- 
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more or lefs tends, and which diftinguifhes it, 
and has long diftinguifhed it, from the huf- 
bandry of all other countries. 

The practice of fatting bullocks on turneps 
is, however, now beginning to creep into 
every part of the kingdom : but it may be 
faid to be ftill in a ftate of infancy every 
where, except in Norfolk j and an accurate 
account of the'praftice of this parent county 
cannot fail of being ufeful -to every other 
turnep-land Diftridt. 

Imprefied with this idea, I fpared no pains, 
nor let flip any opportunity, of making myfelf 
acquainted with the fubjeft. The refult of 
my obfervations and enquiries I regiftered as 
they occurred, and appear in the Minutes. 
All, therefore, that remains to be done in this 
place, is to make a general analyfis of the fub- 


tention of being fatted ; whether they be oxen, fleers, 
heifers, or cows. A fimple general term is much wanted 
in this cafe ; and, although the term bullocks may not be 
entirely free from objedtion, I fhall, in this place, adopt 
it. Dr. Johnfon defines it " a young bull but the 
moll general acceptation of it, at pre’fent, is — “ an aged 
ox.” Upon the whole its meaning is vague, and it may, 
without much impropriety, be applied to fatting and fat- 
ted cattle. 

jeft, 
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jed, and to delineate its outline, fo as to place 
it in a regular and clear light ; and thereby 
prepare the reader to go through the Minutes 
with the greater eafe and advantage. 

The four grand divifions of the fubjed 
are, 

1. The fpecies of bullocks fatted. 

2. The method of obtaining them. 

3. The method of fatting them. 

4. The method of dilpofing of them. 

1. Species. — The only fpecies of cattle fat- 
ted in Eaft Norfolk may be faid to be “ home- 
breds” and tf Scots.” Some “ Irilh beace” 
have, at different times, but not regularly, 
been brought into the country, and have ge- 
nerally done very well. In Weft Norfolk, 
great numbers of Lincolnfliire and Yorkfbire 
oxen were formerly, and fome few, I believe, 
are now, fatted j but in this Diftrid they have 
always been confidered as much inferior to 
the Scotch and home-bred (lock. 

Home-breds confift of 
Steers, 

Spayed heifers, 

Open heifers. 

Barren cows, 
ic Running calves.” 

Z 2 The 
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The laft is a fpecies of fatting cattle pecu- 
liar, perhaps, to this country. They are 
calves, which are fuffered to run with their 
dams until they be a twelvemonth or more 
old : the cow being all the while at “ head 
keep,” of which the calf partakes, as well as 
of the milk of its dam : which, herfelf, in the 
mean time, generally gets fat enough to be 
fent to Smithfield, with her calf (perhaps, as 
heavy as herfelf ) by her fide. 

The Scotch cattle fatted in Norfolk 
confift of what are here called 
“ Galloway Scots j” 

“ Lowland Scots 
“ Highlanders 
“ Ifle of Skys.” 

Galloway cattle are large, thick, fhort-legged, 
moftly hornlefs, and of a black or brindled 
colour : the flcili well grained ; and the form 
altogether beautiful:: — chine full ; — back broad 
and level j — quarter long and full at the nache ; 
round barrel deep girt ; — and the bone, 
head, and chap, in general, fine. 

Such, I apprehend, is the genuine original 
“ Galloway Scot and a principal part of the 
bullocks brought into Norfolk under that name 

are 
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are of this defcription : — but the droves are 
generally adulterated with a mongrel fort j— 
the produce of a crofs with a long-horned 
• breed. 

This Ipecies of adultery is faid to be com- 
mitted and encouraged by the nobility and 
landed gentlemen of the countries they are 
bred in ; but the fact appears to be, that they 
have already one of the fineft breed of catde 
in the world upon their efhates : and it behoves 
them to hand it down to pofterity as pure at 
leaft as they received it. In this age of im- 
provement, it might be laudable to endea- 
vour to improve it to the utmoft : not, 
however, by foreign admixtures j but by 
giving the molt beautiful females to the 
mod beautiful males of their own breed. 
They appear to me to have much to .lofe, 
but nothing to gain, from crofting, — not even 
with the prefent long-horned breed of the 
midland counties.. 

This fpecies of Scotch cattle appears to be 
originally of the county of Galloway, which 
forms the fouthern extremity of Scotland j 
but they are now, it is faid, propagated in other 
Z 3 parts 
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parts of the Lowlands, efpeclally in the rich- 
land counties of Lothian, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. I have known them fat- 
ted to eighty ftone ; and have been informed, • 
from authority which I have no reafon to 
doubt, that they have been known to reach 
near one hundred ftone (of fourteen pounds 
each). 

Lowland cal tie. The ordinary breed of 

black cattle , in the Lowland counties, are a ftze 
below the Galloways, — and appear to be a 
mixture between thefe and the Highland breed. 
Sixty ftone is a good weight for a Lowland 
ox. His form and inclination to fat partake 
of the Galloway breed : the former, however, 
is feldom fo near perfeftion as is that of a “ true 
Galloway Scot” Lowland cattle are fome of 
them horned, fome of them polled : their co- 
lour. black, or brindled, or dun. 

Highland cattle. T his feems to be a diftindt 
breed. The fize is beneath thofe of the Low- 
lands : forty to fifty ftone is the ordinary weight 
of a Highland bullock. In form, flefh, and 
fatting quality, die Highland breed refemble 
much that of Galloway; except that their 
bac}ts in general are coarfer, their bone pro- 

portionably 
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portionably larger, and in that they have, in 
general, but not always, horns,— of the middle 
fize, and moftly bent upward,— like thofe of 

the Welfh cattle— but finer. 

In general appearance there is a flrong re- 
femblance (their horns apart) between the 
Highland breed and the black cattle of North 
Wales j but with refpeCt to flefli and fatting 
quality, — the main objefts,— the comparifon is 
greatly in favor of the Scotch breed j which 
the gentlemen of North Wales are faid to 
fetch annually out of Scotland, or to buy them 
up at die Englifli fairs, to be fatted for their 

own tables. 

The IJle of Sky s appear to be only a variety 
of the Highland breed ; contracted by foil, or 
climature, or both. They are, in point of fize, 
the loweft in the gradation. But with regard - 
to flefli, fatting, and growth while fatting, they 
may be faid to ftand foremoft. I have known 
an file of Sky fleer, bought at two years and 
a half old for lefs than forty fhillings, reach, 
in about twenty months, to fortyfive done*.. 

At that age their “ growth” in England is 
aflonifhing j owing, perhaps, not more to 

* But this was the head bulloch of a lot of half a (core, 
and is, perhaps, a Angular inftance. 

Z 4 > their 
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their nature, than to a change of climature, and 
a change of food. Much, however, depends 
upon their age. If they be intended for im- 
mediate fatting, four years old is the properefl 
age. An Ifie of Sky or a Highland fleer at 
two or three years old will grow, but he will 
not fat ; at five or fix he will fat, but he will 
not grow while fatting, equal to a four-year- 
old bullock. At this age, the weight of Ifie 
of Skys, wheji/rf/, varies, from twenty to forty 
Hone. 

Thefe are the four Jpecies, or varieties , of 
cattle which are brought by the Scotch dro- 
vers to the Norfolk fairs, and which are bought 
up and fatted by the Norfolk farmers, under 
the foregoing names. There may be other 
breeds, and admixtures of cattle, propagated 
in Scotland ; but not being fent to this mar- 
ket, they are foreign to the prelent fubject. 

2. The METHOD OF OBTAINING BULLOCKS 
for fatting. — This is either by 
Rearing, or by 
Purchafe. 

Some farmers rear all their own fatting flock; 
others purchafe the whole. But the more ge- 
neral practice is to rear part, and buy in part. 

Muc}» 
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Much depends upon fituation ; but more, per- 
haps, upon judgment : and flijl more, perhaps, 
upon an ample and regular fupply of the means 
of purchafe. — It is allowed that the affluent for- 
tunes, which were'formerly made by fbme few 
Norfolk farmers, were chiefly acquired through 
a fuperior fkill in the purchafe of flock 9 fe- 
conded by a full fupply of money 9 by which 
means they were always able to time their 
purchafe to the beft advantage. But in men 
of inferior judgment, and who have not money 
at their command to purchafe when the price 
of flock is low, it is undoubtedly prudent to 
rear the whole, or a principal part, of their own 
flock i for, in doing this, they travel a beaten 
track, and tread on lure ground. 

The ■purchafe of homebreds is chiefly at the 
fairs 9 — or at the breeders’ houfes 9 or on the 
“ caflle hill” at Norwich, where there is a 
weekly market 9 — lometimes pretty full of 
different forts of live flock. 

The purchafe of Scots is, in this Diflridt, 
chiefly at the fair of St. Faith’s, a village near 
Norwich 9 to which the Scotch drovers bring 
annually great numbers. — See Min. 27. and 
U4? 

Thefe 
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Thefe Scotch dealers have a fuccefiion of 
fairs, which keep them i'ome months in the 
country ; during which time a continued 
dream of cattle is kept flowing from its various 
fources in Scotland to its general efflux : which 
is judicioufly removed from place to place, that 
the difiuflon may be the tnore regular and eafy. 

The fide begins the 9th of September, at 
Uarlejlon , in South Norfolk j where its day is 
about a fortnight. From 1 . lark flop it moves 
on to JVclfpit , in Suffolk ; and returns to Seeking, 
rear Lynn in Norfolk, the 10th of October. 
From “ Seche” it is removed to St. Faith’s 
(its grand ftation) near Norwich, the 17th of 
October. Its flay, here, is uncertain : a fort- 
night, or three weeks, or as long as the de- 
mand lads. There is a fair at Halejvoorth , a 
few miles within Suffolk, the beginning of No- 
vember ; but this feldom, I believe, doles 
altogether St. Faith’s fair. The 2 2d of No-, 
vember it recommences in Norfolk at. llenip- 
tcn-Green, in the northern part of Wed 
Norfolk ; where continuing a week, or longer 
time, it is finally removed to Hcxone, on the 
borders of Suffolk, the beginning of Decem- 
ber j 
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ber; and there continues open until near 
Chriftmas. 

Eaft Norfolk, as obferved above, is princlr 
pally fupplied at St. Faith’s. • The northern 
Hundreds fometimes draw an additional fupply 
from Hempton- Green ; and the fouthern ones 
from Halefworth and Hoxpne ; which, with 
the other fair in Suffolk, lie within the reach 
of the Norfolk farmers. 

The Highlanders and Ifle-of-Skys are chief- 
ly or wholly oxen ; but the Galloway, and 
other Lowland Scots have a mixture of fpayed 
heifers; a fpecies of fatting-cattle which is 
coveted by judicious graziers. 

The molt common age is four years old; 
but many of the Scotch cattle brought to thefe 
fairs are probably much older : fome of them 
have been worked : even fome of the High- 
land oxen are faid to be worked at the col- 
lieries. There are alfo many three-year-olds, 
and fome two years old, or under. Thefe are 
bought to be kept “ over-year” in the mea- 
dows, marihes, and grazing-grounds. 

For the fame purpofe, two-year-old home- 
breds are alfo_purchafed, the firft days of thefe 
fairs, as well as at others. 

But, 
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But, for immediate fatting, the defired ages 
are three years old for homebred, and four 
years old for Scotch. 

3. The method of fatting. — This has 
been already fpoken to in defenbing die appli- 
cation of turneps j to which the reader is re- 
ferred; as well as to the Minutes mentioned 
at the clofe of this article, for individual prac- 
tice. It will neverthelefs be proper in this 
place to take a general view of the lubjedt ; 
thereby endeavouring to place it in a light as 
perfpicuous as may be. The firft thing to be 
confidened is. 

The proportion of bullocks to a given quan- 
tity of turneps. This depends on the fize of 
the bullocks, and the quality of the turneps. — 
The general calculation is a middle rfized bul- 
lock to an acre of good turneps. Taking tur- 
neps on a par, a fatting bullock and a follower 
come, perhaps, nearer the real proportion. 

The time depends on the growth of the tur- 
neps and the poffefiion of the bullocks : the 
homebred? are ulually put to turneps about 
Michaelmas : the Scotch as foon as they are 
purchased. It is obfervable, here, that not- 
withftanding a Scotch bullock, efpecially of 
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the fmaller kind, never faw, perhaps, a turnep ; 
yet, when thrown to abroad, in company with 
two or three homebreds, he generally foon 
learns to break his turneps. Some particular 
bullocks, however, will receive a check before 
they take to them. 

The flace for fatting bullocks on turneps 
appears, under the article Turneps, to be 
either 

The field. 

The yard. 

Sheds, or hovels. 

The firft requires leaft attendance and at- 
tention, and is highly beneficial to light land : 
the fecond makes a great quantity of manure, 
but a wafte of ftover: the laft requires lefs 
litter j but incurs a greater portion of labour. 

Jn a dry, open feafon, bullocks at turneps 
do beft abroad : in wet, pinching weather, 
beft under cover. 

Out of thefe e&ablilhed fatfts ariles an ob- 
vioufiy eligible plan of management, where 
circumftances will admit of it. In autumn, fo 
long as the weather continues rhoderate, let 
bullocks remain abroad ; but, whenever it fets 
in very wet, or very fevere, take them up 

under 
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under cover ; — and there let them remain un- 
til they be finifhed ; or until the warmth of 
fpring calls them abroad again. 

But the moft eligible method of fatting de- 
pends on a variety of circumftances : 

The foil and fituation ; 

The conveniencies in the yard; 

The fealon ; and 

The fpecies of ftock to be fatted. 

Cattle which have been accuftomed to lie 
abroad in a fevere climate, will ftand the win- 
ter in the field better than thofe which have 
been ufed to a Iheltered yard, in a warmer eli— 
mate^ 

No general plan of management can, there- 
fore, be laid down. All that can be done is, 
to point out the various modes in ufe, and 
leave every man to confider well his own par- , 
ticular circumftances, and make his election 
accordingly. See Turneps, page 287. 

4. The markets for bullocks. The ' 
conlumption is divided between the metropolis 
and the county. The proportion I never heard 
guefied at. Perhaps three fourths, perhaps no 
more than two thirds, of the bullocks fatted in 
Norfolk, are fent to the London market, 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk is a populous county; not more 
’ through the Norwich manufactory, which dif- 
fules itfelf over a principal part of it, than 
from the circumftance of Norfolk being an 
arable country. 

The places of fale are, 

Smithfield ; 

St. Ives*; 

The fairs ; and 
The farmer’s yard. 

Bullocks for the London market are chiefly 
fent diredtly to Smithfield : many, however, 
go by the way of St. Ives ; and fome few 
are bought up in the country by die London 
dealers. 

Thofe fent to London and St. Ives are put . 
under the care of drovers, and generally fold 
by the falefmen of the refpectivc markets.— 
Some farmers follow their bullocks to thele 
markets; and fometimes, but very feldom. 
Hand the market themfelves. 

The advantage of fending bullocks by the 
way of St. Ives is, that if that market prove a 
bad one, they are driven on to Stevenage ; and 
t if this does not fuit, are driven through to the 

* St. Ives, in Huntingdonlhire. 

London 
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London market. But while they thus . 
driven from place to place, they are not only 
accumulating expences, but are fhrinking in 
carcafc. From the north-weft quarter of the 
county confiderable numbers of bullocks are, 

I believe, driven to St. Ives, and there is one 
drover from the northern part of this diftrid. 

But the grand market for bullocks fatted in 
Eaft Norfolk is Smithfield: to which, in the 
leafbn, they are driven weekly, or twice a 
week j according to the fupply, and the ftages 
of the feafon. 

Smith of Erpingham has long been the 
common drover of this Diftrid. He gene- 
rally begins, about Candlemas, to go once a 
fortnight : in the latter part of February, and 
the month of March, once a week : in April, 
May, and June, generally twice a week : and 
in Auguft or September, he ufually makes one 
or two journies to take off the furplus of the 
home confumption, and the “ harveft beef,” 
fatted in the marfhes, grazing-grounds, and 
lays, during the courfe of the fummer. 

His place of rendezvous is St. Faith’s j 
where, or in his road to it, the farmers meet 
him with their refpedive lots. 

For 
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For the Monday’s market, he fets out from 
St. Faith’s on Sunday,, and reaches L.ondon 
the Sunday following. The diftance one hun- 
dred and twelve miles. 

At Mile-End he is met by the falefmen ; 

. who mark; and take, from that time, the 
charge of the lots which are refpeftively con- 
figned to them. Sometimes the choice of a 
falefman may be left to the drover ; but, in 
general, every farmer has his own falefman. 

If the owners of the bullocks do not attend 
the market themfelves, it is the drover’s duty 
to fee (were it pofiible) that juftice be done to 
his employers ; and to receive the neat pro- 
ceeds from the falefmen j who deliver ac- 
counts in this form : 

— ■■ — “ TKree Tuns, Smlthfield. 

Seven bealls fold for Mr. the lothday of June 1782. 

I Waterman - 14 6 o Selling (at is. 6d.) o 10 6 

1 Beeton - 13 o o Toll Sc expences o a 1 

1 Andrews - iz 10 o Help - . -019 

i Sewel - 12 o o Grafs - - -000 

1 Alexander - 12 60 Drover, J. Smith, 1 15 6 
1 Brown - 1200 Paid yourfelf - 86 o 8 

i Brown - 13 00 — ■ - 

— — , £88 10 o 

7 .£88 10 0 (Signed) S — 1 P— n. 

Bead and iheep falefman.” 

Vol. I; A a The 
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The expences are, and have been for many 
years, invariably the fame ; namely, feven lh ti- 
lings and a penny halfpenny a bullock,— great 
or fmall ; unlefs when very large heavy bul- 
locks are fent off, a day or two before the 
drove, as they fometimes are to eafe them on 
their journey ; in which cafe the expence of 
the drift is fomewhat more. 

Thefe accounts, which are payable at the 
falefmen’s bankers, are delivered to the owner! 
of the bullocks, if they attend ; if not, to 
the drover j who formerly brought down the 
whole amount in money ; but now, princi- 
pally, in bills, at a fhorfc date, upon the Nor- 
wich bankers. 

The drover’s place of payment in this neigh- 
bourhood is North-Walfham; the firft market 
day after the fale. The farmers go to his Inn, 
where their accounts and cafh are ready for ^ 
them. See Min. 117. 

Minutes on breed. 

For an inftance of the excellency of the IJU- 
cf-Sky cattle, lee Min. 40. 

For an opinion comparative between the 
Scotch and the Norfolk breeds, fee Min. 69. 

For 
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For an evidence in favor of the Suffolk 
bleed, fee Min. 69. 

For an opinion that three-year-old Norfolk 
will fat as kindly as four-year-old Scotch', fee 
Min. 72. 

For an inftance highly in favor of the Irifh 
breed, fee Min. 1 10 . 

For an inftance of the excellency of the Nor- 
folk breed, fee Min. 119. 

Minutes on general management. 

For an-inftarice of a grazing ground being 
more friendly to heifers tlian to fteers, lee 
Min. 39. 

For re He <51 ions on the rearing of cattle, fee 
Min. 53. 

For obfervations on the practice of diftribut- 
ing rubbing polls in paftured and teathed in- 
clofures, fee Min. 66. 

For an inftance of the number and fpecies 
of cattle kept on a middie-lized farm, fee 
Min. 70. 

I 

For general obfervatiohs on the winter ma- 
nagement of ftore cattle, fee Min. 74. 

A a 2 Minutjs 
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Minutes on cows and the dairy. 

For inftances of fheep being unfriendly t a 
cows, fee Min. 8. 

For an opinion that turneps are an excellent' 
food for cows in thefpring, fee Min. 83. 

For general obfervations on cheefe making, 
fee Min. 108. 

For general obfervations on making butter, 
fee Min. 109. 

Minutes on rearing cattle. 

For an evidence that young ftock will pay 
for good keep, fee Mr.v. 46. 

For a method of rearing calves, fee 
Min. 53. 

For an evil effect of not fpaying heifers 
clean, fee Min. 69. 

For various methods of rearing calves^ fee 
Min. 70. 

For obfervations on the winteF management- 
of young ftock, fee Min. 74. 

Minutes on bullocks. 

Species. 

For the comparative value of different breeds 
of cattle for fatting, fee Minutes on breed, 
above referred to. ' * '• 

«. For 
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For obfervations on farting the Norfolk 
breed at one-year-old, as “ running calves,” 
fee Min. 69. 

For refleftions on fatting them at two-years- 
old, fee Min. 112. 

Buying. 

For an account of the Scotch bullock-fair of 
St. Faith’s, fee Min. 27. and 134. 

For an inftance of buying the Norfolk breed 
at Holt fair, fee Min. 39. 

For general obfervations on buying bul- 
locks, fee Min. iio. 

For further information on this fubject, fee 
Min. 113. 

Fatting. 

For a Angular circumftance of the grazing 
grounds of Foulfham being more nutritious to 
heifers than to fteers, fee Min. 39. 

For an incident on the fatting oflfle-of-Skys 
with great fuccefs, fee Min. 4Q. 

For an incident on the quantity of turneps 
eaten, and the procefs of fatting bullocks in, 
the yard, fee Min. 56. 

For an incident on the proportion of bul- 
locks to turneps in the field , fee Min. 57, 

4 a 3 For 
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For obfervations on fhed and out-door bul- 
locks, fee Min. 69. 

For various inftances of individual pra&ice, 
fee Min. 69. 

For a method of curing fufflation, fee 
Min. 72. 

For the manner in which bullocks break 
their turneps, fee Min. 84. 

For obfervations on fhed and out-door bul- 
locks, in fevere weather, fee Min. 93. 

For an incident of practice particularly, at- 
tended to, fee Min. 97. 

For further obfervations on this incident, 

fee Min. 102. 

For fome account of the Fleg grazing, fee 
Min. 106. 

- ’ For further obfervations on the abovemen- 
tioned incident of practice, fee M^in. iio. 

For a further progrefs in the fame incident, 

fee Min. iii. 

For an inftance of bullocks doing well at; 
grafs, though the weather was wet, fee Min, 
1 13. 

• For fome account of grazing in Blowfield 
Hundred, and in the Yarmouth marlhes, fe<? 
Min. 118. • . 
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Selling. 

For an inftance of fale at Smithfield, fee 
Min. 102 . 

For an account of Walfham bullock-fair, 
fee Min. 105. 

For an account of Worftead bullock-fair, 
fee Min. 107. 

For another infiance of fale, and the uncer- 
tainty of Smithfield market, fee Min. hi. 

For an account of Ingham bullock- fair, 
fee Min. 112, 

Obfervations on a lot fent off to Smithfield, 
fee Min. 113. 

For the drover’s method of paying the farmers: 
with obfervations on that lot, fee Min. i 17. 

Profit. 

For an inftance of great profit by the Ifle* 
of-Sky cattle, fee Min. 40. 

For calculations of profit, from the quantity 
of turneps eaten in the yard, fee Min. 56. 

For a calculation on the quantity eaten in 
the field, fee Min. 57. 

For an inftance of low profit by Scotch cat- 
tle, fee Min. 102. 

For fundry inftances of great profit by 
Scotch and Irilh cattle, fee Min, 1 19. 

A a 4 For 
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For an evidence that profit depends chiefly 
On management, fee Min. iio. 

For another iliftance of moderate profit by 
Scotch cattle, fee Min. in. 

For an inftance of great profit by home- 
breds, fee Min. 119, 

It maybe proper to obferve, that the in- 
ftances of profit, which are here adduced, are; 
taken colle&ively, much above par. If, in a 
common year, a bullock, of forty ftone, pay 
half a crown a week for fatting, he is thought 
to have done tolerably well. Suppofing him 
to take fix months time 5” and, in that time, 
to eat an- acre of turnepsf the grofs produce, 
on this calculation, will be three pounds five; 
/hillings j from which dedudt fifteen Ihillings 
for ftraw and attendance, the remainder is 
fifty Ihillings for the neat produce of the tur- 
neps ; — exclufive of the value of the teathe, 
or tire dung arifing from the conlumption. 

But it being evident (at leaft to my mind) 
that very much depends upon management, I 
am clearly of opinion, that, by a judicious 
attention to breeding, or a proper choice 
in purchafing; — by laying-out farms con- 
* .. veniently, 
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veniently, and adapting the mode of fatting to 
the given foil and fltuation ; — by finilhing the 
bullocks highly, and conducting the fale judi- 
cioufly, the prefent par price of two, fhillings 
and fixpence a week, for a bullock of forty 
{tone, might be raifed without extraordinary 
exertion, to three Ihillings or three fhillings 
and fixpence a week : — and, confequently, the 
neat par produce of an acre of turneps, on the 
above calculation, to three pounds, or three 
pounds ten fhillings an acrp. To this mufir 
be added the teat he, which, upon the lighter 
lands, is one of the main fupports of the Nor- 
folk fyftem of hufbandry. 


37. SHEEP. 
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SHEEP. 

NO CIRCUMSTANCE in the Norfolk 
frufbandry furprized me more than that of find- 
ing the country in a manner deftitute of fheep. 

In one of my journies to Gunton, I purpofely 
rode, on horfcback, through the center of the 
county — by Thetford, Watton, Dereham, 
Reepharn, &c. in order that I might catch a 
general idea of its rural economy. 

From the nature of the foil, and from the 
prevalence of the turnep hufbandry, I had con- 
ceived it to be the land of ffieep : but from 
the time I crofted the river at ThetforJ, until 
I arrived within a few miles of the end of my 
journey,. I did not fee one Jheep / 

In the north- weft quarter of the county, con- 

» g 

fiderable flocks are kept : but in the eaftern 
and fouthern divifions the number kept, in the 
fummer months, is trifling ; except upon 
commons, oir about the refidences of gentle- 
men; and, except upon fome few capital 

fartns^ 
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farms, upon which over-year flocks are kept. 
ButEaft Norfolk farms, in general, are, in the 
months of July, Auguft, and September, as 
free from fheep as elephants except, per- 
haps, lome few kept on until harveft for, what 
is called, “ harveft beef ■" namely, to be killed 
for the work-people in harveft, 

In and round the park of Guntan, a cQnfi- 
derable flock was kept ; and it is chiefly from, 
obfervations on this flock, that I gained my 
information refpetfting the Norfolk breed of 
fheep. 

The breed of Norfolk horfes was not for- 
merly, nor its breed of catde at prefent, more 
Angular than is its breed of sheep ; which, it 
is highly probable, has long been preferved in 
purity i — I mean without adventitious mixture 
of blood. 

There are two varieties of this species of 
fheep : the one larger (weighing from fifteen 
to twentyfive pounds a quarter), which is the 
Common flock of the county: — the other 
fmaller (from ten to fifteen pounds a quarter), 
which are bred chiefly upon the heaths in the 
neighbourhood of Brandon and Methwold, in 
fhe fquth-weft quarter qf the county. Thefe 
• ' ' " g° 
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go by the name of “ heath fheep but differ 
in no refpett from the common fort ; except in 
that of their being frnaller, and in that of their 
wool being finer. 

The chara&eriftics of a Norfolk fheep are 
thefe : 

The carcafe long and fiender. 

The fleece fhort and fine. 

The legs long, and black, or mottled. , 

The face black, or mottled. 

The horns — of the ewes and wedders, mid- 
dle-fized, and fomewhat ftraight; refembling 
thofe of the Dorletfhire ewes, fo well known, 
now, in different parts of the kingdom, as the 
mothers of houfe lamb ; — but thofe of the rams 
are very large, long, and fpiral, like the horns 
of the Dorletfhire ram. 

The loin of a Norfolk fheep, of the bed 
mould, is wide, and the hind quarters fuffi- 
piently large for the general make j but the 
fore quarters, in general, are very deficient. — 
The fhoulders low, the back aukwardly high, 
and the chine fharp, and unfightly. 

This is, at lead, too generally the cafe; I 
have, however, feen fome of them with tole- 
rable backs ; and I am confidently of opinion, 

that 
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that if the Norfolk breeders of Iheep would 
pay lefs attention to their “ countenances’* 
(that is, the colour of their faces) and more to 
their carcales, the prefent breed, viewed in a. 
general light, might be very highly improved : 
not, however, by the introduction of ftrangc 
breeds, and unnatural croffings ; but by a ju- 
dicious choice of the males and females of their 
own breed;— which, taken all in all, even at 
prefent, appears to be Angularly well adapted 
to the foil and fyflem of management prevalent 
in this country. 

They may be bred, and will thrive, upon 
heath and barren fheepwalks, where nine 
tenths of die breeds in the kingdom would 
ftarve : they ftand the fold perfectly well : fat 
freely at two years old: bear the drift, remark- 
ably well, to Smithfield, or other diftant mar- 
kets ; and the fuperior flavor of the Norfolk 
mutton is univerfally acknowledged. 

, Therefore, the Norfolk hulbandmen, in 
their Iheep, as well as in their cattle, have 
much to lofe : and the almoft only thing they 
have to gain is a better chine ; which, with & 
judicious attention to their own breed, might 

beyond 
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in ; as well as to every other rich inclofed grafs- 
land country ; and confequently may not bd 
unfit for the paddocks of gentlemen in this ot 
any other Diftrict ; nor, perhaps, altogether 
improper for the EaJi Norfolk farmers, who 
keep only a few fheep, for the purpofes above- 
mentioned. But, taken in a general light, ai 
a breed for the county at large, they appear to 
. me to be wholly unfit.—/ Mieve they will not 
live upon the heaths, and open, extenfive, un- 
productive fheep- walks of Weft Norfolk, fo 
well as the prefent breed of heath fheep of that 
country : I know they will not ftand the fold fo 
well, nor travel fo well to the London market, 
nor fell for fo much by the pound when they 
arrive there, as will the prefent breed of Nor- 
folk fheep in general ; which, aukward in form 
as they Undoubtedly are at prefent, appear to 
me, from a knowledge of different breeds, to 
be better adapted to the foil, fituation and 
fyftem of management of the county at large, 
than any other breed at prefent exifting in the 
Ifland. 

The oeneral economy or fyftem of ma- 
nagement of fheep in this country is mention- 
ed in Min. 122, on the fheepfhow of CaW- 

fton $ 
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flon ; in which alfo the particular pra&ice of 
this Diftrift is fo far pointed out as relates to 
the lambs and crones bought at that fair j which 
with thofe of Kenninghall and Kipping, alfo 
held in the fummer months, form the grand 
communication between die two Tides of the 
county. 5 

If a farmer do not lay in his intended flock 
at thefe fairs, he buys hoggards at the fpring 
fairs ; letting them run in the fallows, lays, and 
ftubbles until autumn ; and fini filing them with 
turneps the enfuing winter. 

For the method of fatting them on turneps, 
fee that article. 

For the admeafurement of a Jhiepfold, fee 
Min. i. 

For an evidence of lheep being inimical to 
tows, fee Min. 8. 

For an inflance of advantage of Jheepfold to' 
barley, fee Min. ii. 

For an experiment and obfervations ori the 
time of putting the rdm to the ewes, fee 
Min. 17. 

For an experiment with Jheepfold for wheat, 
fee Min. 18. 

For 
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For an incident of ffieepfuld checking the 
turnep-fly, fee Min. 21. 

For an evidence that different breeds of fheep 
affedt different fpecies of food,, fee Min. 75. 

For obfervations on ewes lambing , fee 
Min. 7 5 i 

For an inftance of the effect of good keep 
on young lambs, fee Min. 78. 

For an incident on cr offing Leicefterfhire 
ewes with a Norfolk ram, fee Min. 82. 

For an inftance of prolifickne/s in the Norfolk 
breed of fheep, fee Min. 86. 

For- an inftance of cutting ridgil lambs, fee 
Min. 99. 

For a further evidence of an almoft total 
privation of fheep in Eaft Norfolk, fee 
Min. 106. 

For obfervations on Cawftonjheepjhow, fee 
Min. 123. 
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RABBITS. 

THE SOIL of this county, viewed at large, 
might be termed a rabbit foil ; and it is highly 
probable that, before its prefent fyftem of huf- 
bandry took place, a confiderable part of it 
was occupied by this fpecies of liveftock. 

At prefent, however, they are, in this Dif- 
triCt, wifely confined to the heathlets, and the 
barren hills upon the coaft. A level country 
is unfit for rabbit warrens, but convenient for 
the plow : on the contrary, rabbits delight in 
the fides of fandy hills j, which, where turij- 
wrift plows are not in ufe, are extremely incon- 
venient for tillage ; and, when cultivated, arc 
generally unproductive. 

The rabbit, on level ground, finds it diffi- 
cult to makes its burrow ; the excavated mould 
is all to be dragged upward to the furface : 
hence a piece of ground, altogether level, can 
feldom be {locked fuccefsfuliy with rabbits ; 

unlefs 
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Unlels it be firft laid up, by art, at a great ex- 
pence, into inequalities. 

On the contrary, agairift the fide df a fteep 
hill, the rabbit has no difficulty to encounter : 
the declivity affords him a ready vent for his 
mould ; his work is all down-hill : and — unlefs 
the foil be too ftubborn, or too rocky, for the 
rabbits to work freely among,— a broken hilly 
country may generally be {locked with advan-* 
tage ; provided a tolerable market for the car- 
cafes Can be had within reach. 

There are, perhaps* few fandy or other 
hoje-joiled hills, which would nbt pay better in 
rabbit-warren than under any other courfe of 
hufbandry. 


For an inftance of an improvement by Con-* 
verting unproductive fandy hills into rabbit- 
warrens, fee Min. 79. 
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THfi. NUMBER offiwine reared and fat- 
ted -in Norfolk is very confiderable : the dairy 
in fummer, the Bubbles in autumn, and the 
barns and Babies in winter, furnifh a conftant 
fiipply of iuftenance j while the great-quantity 
of buck railed in this country furnifhes an 
ample fouree of fatting. 

In Norfolk, however, as in other Diftrifts, 
farmers differ widely about the proper number 
to be kept, upon a given farm, under given 
ckcumftances. It may neverthekfs be laid 
that, in general, they are fully aware that a 
moderate number well-done-to, are more pro- 
fitable, in the end, than a greater number 
badly kept > — yet there are fome few men, 
even in Norfolk, whole half-ftarved herds are 
nuifances to the neighbourhoods they are kept 
in ; without affording either pleafure, or ex- 
traordinary profit, to their refpettive owners. 

‘ 1 J The 
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- The fpecies of fwine, which formerly was 
univerfal throughout the country, is, like the 
fheep, a (lender long-kgged animal but, like 
thofe, is of quick growth, and prone to fat at 
an early age : I have feen them, at fix months 
old, near three quarters grown, and as fat as 
pigs in general are, at nine or twelve. Their 
fize is not large : fifteen to twenty ftone (four- 
teen pounds) is a good weight for a fat well- 
grown hog. 

But the “ old original fort” is now nearly 
loft j the Chinefe and Berk/hire breeds have of 
late been introduced ; fo that, at prefent. Nor-, 
folk exhibits the fame motley mixture of 
breeds, which may be feen in almoft every 
Other county in the kingdom, 

.Farmers in general rear their own pigs: 
keeping, according to the fize of their farms, 
one or more fows, which in general are tatted 
young, and [payed before they be fatted : through 
which means their flefli is thought to be much 
improved. 

They are fatted almoft univerfally on buck ; 
which is fometimes crufhed, and fometimes 
given to them whole. It is a quick good fat- 
B b 3 ting ; 
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ting ; fbmetfhat fimiUr to barley ; not fo good 

as peas,. . 

The confumption lies principally with the 
county j fome few, but I believe no great num- 
ber, are fent to the London market. 

They are in general killed as porkers, — and 
either carried to the ped market, or pickled 
for family ufe ; not put down in tubs, for keep- 
ing, jn the fourh-of-England manner ; but only 
immerged in brine, for prefent ufe ; and in this 
manner are continued to be temporarily prc- 
ferved, from time to time, throughout the 
year : a fpecies of houfehold management I 
have not met with elfewhere, 

For a Angular inftance of fatting hogs loofc 
in a yard, fee Mjn, 52, 
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POULTRY. 

NORFOLK is celebrated, and juftly, for 
;ts Turkies. The fpecies is large j their flelh, 
neverthelefs, fine; and the number reared 
greater than that produced in any other Dif- 
trift of equal extent ; owing, perhaps, to one 
-circumftance. It is underftood, in general, 
that, to rear turkies with fuccefs, it is neceffary 
that a male bird fltould be kept upon the fpot, 
for the fame purpofe that a gander, a drake, 
or a male fowl is kept ; namely, to impregnate 
the eggs individually. This deters not only 
cottagers, who are afraid of the expence of 
keeping a gluttonous turkeycock the year 
round, but many farmers, who diuike the noife 
and troublefomenefs of thefe animals, from 
breeding turkies. But the good houfewives 
of this country know that a daily intercourfe 
is unneceflary ; and that, if the female be fent to 
a neighbouring male previous to the feafon of 
pcclufion, one aft of impregnation is i'ufficient 
B b 4 for 
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for one brood. Thus relieved from the 

v 

cxpecce ?nd difagreeablenefs of keeping a 
male bird, moft little farmers, and many cot- 
tagers, rear turkies. This accounts for the 
number : and the fpecies, and the food they 
are fatted with (which, I believe, is wholly 
buck) account for their fuperior fize and qua- 
lity. 

■With refpeft to geese, ducks and fowls 
of this country, nothing is noticeable ■, ex- 
cept that they are, in genera!, below the 
Common fize, and that it is a prattice to put 
young golfings upon green wheat : a piece of 
houfewifery which perhaps is peculiar to the 
country. 

Poultry of every fpecies are fold, in the mar-i 
kets, ready picked and Ikewered fit for the fpit$ 
and are, in general, fo well fatted, and drelfed 
up in fuch neatnefs and delicacy, as Ihew the 
Norfolk houfewives to be miftreffes in the art 
of managing poultry. 
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DECOYS. 

THE LAKES, and large pools, which 
abound in the fouthern Hundreds of Eaft 
Norfolk, are the nurferies of innumerable 
flights of “ wildfowl,” of various fpecies, but 
principally ducks } which are taken in great 
numbers in decoys, formed on the margins of 
thefe waters ; and which, in eligible fituations, 
may well be qonfidered as objects of rural , 
economy. 

Much judgment is requifite in forming and 
managing a decoy. A gentleman in this • 
neighbourhood had a perfon out of Lincoln- 
Ihire to make one for him. But, after a great 
expence of cutting pipes, fixing fkrecns, nets, 
&c. it proved unluccefsful. The pipes were 
too ftraight, too clofe and confined, and too 
narrow at the mouth ; without any banks for 
the wildfowl to balk upon. Upon the whole, 
jt was too much like a trap to be taken. 

The 
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The leading principles of a decoy are thefe: 

The wild duck is a very fhy bird, and de- 
lights in retirement. The firft ftep, therefore, 
is to endeavour to make the given water a 
peaceful afylum, by fuffering the ducks to reft 
on it undifturbed. The fame love of con- 
cealment leads them to be partial to waters 
whofe margins abound with underwood and 
aquacic plants : hence, if the given water is 
not already furniihed with theft appendages, 
they muft be provided ; for it is not retirement, 
alone, which leads them into theft recedes, 
but a fearch after food, alfo. 

Neverthtlefs, at certain times of the day, 
when Wildfowl arc off their feed, they are 
equally delighted with, a fmocth, graffy mar- 
gin, to adjuft and oil their plumage upon. On 
the cloft-paftured margins of large waters fre- 
quented by wildfowl, hundreds may be ften 
amufing themlelves in this way: and, per- 
haps, nothing draws them fooner to a water 
than a conveniency of this kind : — hence it 
becomes effentiaily neceflary to fuccefs to pro- 
vide a graffy, (helving, fmooth-fhaven bank at 
the mouth of the pipe, in order to draw the 
fowl, not only to the water at large, but to the 
defired part of it. 
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Having, by thcfe means, allured them to 
the mouth of the pipe, or canal, leading from 
the water to a tunnel net, fixed at the head of 
it ; but hid from the fight among trees and 
aquatic plants ; the difficulties now remaining 
are thofe of getting them off the bank into 
the water, without taking wing ; and of 
leading them up the pipe tv the ffiarc which is 
fet for them. 

To get them off the bank into the water, a 
dog (the more lie is like a fox the better) 
(teals from behind a (kreen of Feeds, which is 
placed by the fide of the pipe to hide the 
decoyman, as well as his dog, until the fignal 
be given. On feeing tlie dog, the ducks ruffi 
into the water ; where .the wildfowl confider 
themfelves as fafe from the enemy wliich had 
affailed them. 

But among the wildfowl, a parcel (per- 
haps, eight or ten) of decoy-ducks have mixed, 
and were, probably, inftrumental in bringing 
them, with greater confidence, to the bank. — 
As foon as thefe are In the water, they make 
for the pipe } at the head of which they have 
been conftantly fed j and in which they have 
jliyays found an afylum from the dog. The 

wild- 
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wild-ducks follow j v.'hile die dog keeps dri- 
ving behind * and, by that means, takes off 
their attention from the trap they arc entering. 
As fbon as the decoyman, who is all the 
while obferving the operation through peep- 
holes in the reed fkreen, fees the entire fhoal 
under a canopy net which covers and inclofes 
die upper part of the pipe, he (hews himfelf j 
when the wildfowl inftantly take wingj but 
their wings meeting with an impervious net, 
jnftead of a natural canopy formed of reeds 
and buliralhes, they fall again into rite water, 
and, being afraid to recede, the man being 
clofe behind them, pufh forward into the tail 
of the tunnel net which terminates the pipe *, 
This being the ufe of the pipe, its form be- 
comes obvious. It ought to referable the out-, 
let of a natural brook, or, a natural inlet or 
creek of the principal water. The mouth 
ought to be fpacious, and free from confine- 

* I was told by the proprietor of a decoy, who ij 
himfelf fond of the diverfion, and whofe veracity 1 have 
no reafon to doubt, that he has, in this way, caught 
“ nine dozen at a pulh.” 

... ment. 
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ment, that the wildfowl, on their firfl ru filing 
into the water, and while they have yet the 
power of recolledion, may be induced to be- 
gin to follow the tame ducks 5 and for the fame 
purpofe it -ought to be crooked, that its inward 
narrowncfs, and nets, may not, in the firft in- 
ftance, be perceived. The lower, part of a 
French horn is confidered as the bcffc form of 
the pipe of a decoy. 

One material circumlhince remains yet to be 
explained. It is the invariable nature of wild- 
fowl to take wing with their heads toward the 
wind i and it is always imprudent to attempt 
to take them in a decoy, unlels the wind fcflcvr 
down tiie pipe : for, while their enemy is to 
leeward of them, they have lefs fcruple to go 
lip the pipe, making fure of an ei'eape by their 
wings. But, what is of fill more confluence, 
if the wind let up the pipe, when they take 
wing under the canopy net, fome of them 
would probably efcape (a eircumftance always 
to be dreaded), and thofe which fell again into 
the water would fall, of courfe, with their 
heads toward the wind, and would, with greater 
difficulty, be driven into the tunnel. 

This 
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This circumftance is fo well known, by de- 
coymen in general, that every decoy is, when 
circumftances will admit of it, furnifhed with 
three or four different pipes, pointing to dii- 
tindt quarters of the horizon, that no oppor- 
tunity may be loll on account of the wind. 
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BEES. 

A CONSIDERABLE quantity of hone} is 
collected in Norfolk ; but, in general, it is of 
an inferior quality : owing, as it is generally 
believed, to the quantity of buck which is 
annually grown in this country, and which is 
highly grateful to bees; affording them an 
ample fupply of honey. 

It does not, however, appear clear to me, 
that the inferior quality of the Norfolk honey 
is owing to its being collected from this plant. 
It refembles, in colour and fmell, the honey of 
the north of England, collected from the 
heaths, moors, and fells, which abound in 
that part of the ifland : and it appears to me 
probable, that the brownnefs and ranknefs of 
the Norfolk honey is owing to the fame caufe; 
namely, heath; — which not only abounds on 
the little heathy waftes, which occur in al- 
ruoft every part of the county ; but feems to 

be 
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be a natural production ofthe foil iri general ; 
frequently l'ifing, even in good foil, on ditch- 
banks, and other uncultivated places ; fo that 
the evil, if not wholly, is, in part, occafioned 
by the heath which, it is a notorious fact, 
affords much honey, but of a bad quality. 

I will not, however, infer from this, that 
buck is productive of fine honey, and that it 
has no fhare in the debafement of the Norfolk 
honey. The flowers of buck have no doubt a 
powerful, lufcious fmell, which is dif agreeable 
to many people ; but are not thofe of beans 
equally powerful, equally lufcious, and to fome 
perfons equally difagreeable ? I only wifli 
that the evil effeCt of buck upon the quality 
of honey may be doubted , until it be proved, by 
accurate experiments. 

For an inftance of a depopulated hive being 
taken poflefflon of by a new colony, fee 
Min. 126. 
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THE MOTIVE for forming a regifter of 
rates and proportions was, principally, my 
own practice. A maii who fits down to 
pradtife in a Diftridt whofe cuftom3 he is a 
llranger to, has many difficulties to encounter. 
An ignorance of the current prices of mate- 
rials, labour, and produce, is not one of the 
leaft i and he finds it expedient to make him- 
felf acquainted with thefe particulars, as fooni 
as poffible. 

Vot. I, C c My 
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My motive for endeavouring to perfect the 
lift, and for publi filing it, is threefold. Firft, 
it will be a proper, and, in fome meafure, a 
neceffary appendage to the prefent volumes. 
Second, it may be a guide to the inexperienced: 
A gentleman, or any man, who undertakes 
the management of an eftate, or a farm, with- 
out having been regularly initiated in the em- 
ployment, Hands, in his own country, in a 
fitmtion fimilar to that which a practitioner 
finds himfelf in, when he firft enters a frefh 
Diftrift : and the prefcntLift may not be found 
ulcful to the inexperienced in Norfolk, only ; 
but may ierve, in fome meafure, as a guide 
to thole in other countries : for although the 
prices of labour and produce vary in every 
Diftrict ; yet an authentic regifter qf thofe of 
any one, may l'erve to lefien the number of im- 
pofitions which gentlemen are liable to, on 
their firft entrance into the field of practice. 
And, laftly, a collection of regifters of rates 
of labour, in different and diftant Diftrifts, 
will not only be a ftill better guide to the 
beginner ; but may be found ufeful to prac- 
titioners in general ; in affifting them to regu- 
late their refpettive lifts of prices. 

the 
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The particulars which I collected in Nor- 
folk fall, aptly, under the following heads; 

I. Bricklayers work. 

1. Materials. 

2. Labour. 

3. Proportions. 

II; Carpenters work» 

1. Materials. 

2. Labourers. 

III. Thatchers work. 

1. Materials. 

2. Labourers. 

3. Proportions. 

IV. Woodlands and Hedges; 

1. Produce. 

2. Labour. 

V. Husbandry. 

1. Yearly fervants. 

2. Day labourers. 

3. Road team-work. 

4. Soilprocefs. 

5. Manure procefs; 

6. Seed procefs. 

7. Vegetating procefs. . 

8. Harveft procefs. 

9. Barn managemerit; 

10. Markets. 

11. Grafsland. 

C c a I. BRICK- 
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I. BRICKLAYERS WORK. 

I. Materials. 

Common red bricks*, 1 5 to 16s. a thoufand. 

Hard-burned, 16 to 17 s. a thoufand. 

Stone-coloured, 21 to 2 js. a thoufand. 

Flooring bricks, 9 inches fquare, 8s. a 
hundred. 

— 12 inches fquare, i8j. a 

hundred. 

1 — — — 18 inches fquare, 50J. a 

hundred. 

Common pantiles, 50 s. a thoufand. 

Glazed pantiles, 90 s. a thoufand. 

Plane tiles, 1 6s. a thoufand." 

Ridge tiles, 8 or. a thoufand. 

Pipe-drain bricks, 14 to i8r. a hundred. 

“ Dreeps” — offset bricks, 20 s. a thoufand. 

“Lumps” — barn-floor bricks, 30 s. a thou- 
fand. 

large ditto, 50 s. a thoufand. 

Old bricks (half-bricks, half- bats), 12J. a 
thoufand. 

Old foundation blocks (rough mafles of 
brick and lime cemented together), 2 s. 6d. a 
load. 

* Gage,— -nine inches long ; four inches and a quarter 
wide ; and two inches and one-eighth thick. 

Calling 
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Cafting and carring the clay, and making 
and burning bricks, 7 s. a thoufand. 

pantiles, 30J. a thoufand. 

Taking down brick walls, and cleaning the 
bricks, is. 6d. a thoufand ; reckoning two 
bats for one brick. 

Cleaning loofe bricks, is. a thoufand. • 

Price of feaftones, is. to is. 6d. a load. 

Pulling down old fea (lone walls, and clear- 
ing and forting the ftoncs, 5*. a fquare ftatute 
rod (namely, about 30 fquare yards). ' ; - 

Lime, ys. to ioj. 3d. a chaldron (of 32 
bulhels), 

Cafting and carting marl and burning it into 
lime, lid. and beer, or lod. a chaldron. 

One chaldron of coals (36 bulhels) bum 
7 chaldron of lime (32 bulhels). 

Clay, is. a load. 

Hair, ij. to 14^. a bulhel. 

Sap laths, iqd. a bundle. 

Pantile laths, 7 Is. a bundle. 

2. Labour, 

Journeymen’s wages, iod, and beer, or 
is. nd. a. day. 

Labourer’s wages, is. and beer, or is. 3d. 
a day. 

C C 3 Lay- 
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Laying bricks, io d. a fquare yard, (of 
14 inch work ■, that is, one and a half brick, 
thick). 

Foundation, is. (the fame thicknefs). 

Labour and lime, 2od. a yard. 

Laying pantiles on interlaths and mortar, 
4J. a fquare (of 100 fquare feet). 

Plaiftering, 2d. a fquare yard. 

Ceiling, A,d. a fquare yard. 

Rendering, that is, one coat of plaiftering) 
between lpars, id. halfpenny a yard. 

Laying brick floors in mortar, 3d. a yard. 

Laying barn floors with clay, 4 d. halfpenny 
to 6 d. a yard. 

Laying hay-chamber floors with ditto, \d. 
halfpenny to 6d. *, 

Daubing Qn ftud\vork, 4 d. halfpenny a yard. 

Stopping and plaiftering old daubing, id. a 
yard. 

3. Proportions. 

A fquare yard of 9 inch, \york (that is, a 
brick in length thick) takes about one hundred 
and twenty bricks (the gage fmall). 

One chaldron of Norfolk lime will lay about 
two thoufand bricks. 


* Tempering the clay and dreffing the floor yid uded. 

One 
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One load of fea (tones will pave about ten 
fquare yards. 

One load of clay will lay (in die Norfolk 
manner) about eight (quare yards of barn-floor. 

n. CARPENTERS WORK, 
i. Materials. 

Oak timber as it Hands, 3/. 3X. to 4 1 . a 
load (of forty feet). 

Ditto in the (tick, 50/. to 60s. a load. 

A(h as it (lands, 40J. to 50 s. a load ot 44 
feet ; allowing 4 feet for bark. 

Ditto, in the (tick, 3 or. to 40J. a load of 
44 feet. 

Poplar, as it Hands, 30J. to 40J. a load of 
44 feet. 

' Alder, as it Hands, 20 s. to 30 s. a load of 

44 feet, 

2. Labour. 

Journeyman carpenter’s wages, 18^. and 
beer, or zid. a day. 

A foreman carpenter’s wages, zs. and beer, 
or zs. ^d. a day. 

A joiner’s wages, zs. 2d. and beer, or zs. 6 d. 
a day. 

C c 4 
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III. THATCHERS WORK, 
j. Materials. 

Reed, 3/. to 3/. 3/. a hundred fathom (of 
6 feet). 

Cutting and binding reed, 25J. a hundred. 
Cutting and binding gladdon, 30J. a hun- 
dred. 

, Taking off old reed and binding it, 10s. a 
hundred. 

New “ tar-rope” (three ftrands), 3s. 6d. to 
4J. a ftone (of fourteen pounds). 

I J . 

2. (-Labour. 

• • ; ^ *• 

Day’s work of a man and boy, ar. 6<L 

Laying reed, a halfpenny a foot ; or, 41. 2t/. 
a fquare. 

Laying ft raw, the fame. 

Setting on “ roofing,” 3d. to 4 d. a foot iq 
length. 

. • 1 > 

3. Proportions. 

■ A hundred of reed covers' five fquare : 

A load of flraw about two fquare. 

A fquare of reed takes about five pounds of 
tar-rope. 

A load of ftraw will make about 25 feet of 
“ rooting/* 

IV. 
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IV. WOODLANDS AND HEDGES, 

1. Produce. 

For prices of timber, fee Carpenters wo$ik. 

Oak bark, ioj. to iaj. each load of timber. 

Top wood, 8 j. to ioj, each load of tim- 
ber. 

Round wood, (the naked boughs) ios. to 
15J. a waggon load*. 

Bakers’ faggots, 15/. to 18/. a hundred (of 
one hundred and twenty). 

Spray faggots, 12s. to 14J. a hundred (of 
pne hundred and twenty). 

“ Bufhel blocks f”— • 1 os. a load (of forty 
blocks). 

2. Labour. 

* c Grub-felling timber from is. to i8<£ a 
load of timber, together with the “ ground- 
firing that is, the roots. 

* A full waggon load of round wood piled up rough 
(not cut into lengths) meafured on a par, nine feet long, 
four and a half feet wide, and four and a half feet high; 

f Rough firing blocks cleft out of decayed pollards, 
roots, or other offal wood ; each block being Juppofed to 
be the fize of a bufhel. 

J Partially grubbing. — See Planting. 

Cutting 
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Cutting off the round wood, ij. a load. ' 

Tying wood faggots, is. Gd. to 3*. a hun- 
dred (of fix fcore). 

T ying furze faggots, is. to is. Gd. a hun- 
dred (of fix fcore). 

Riving bufhel blocks, 4J. a load. 

Riving half-bufhel blocks, 5 s. to 6s. a load 
(of eighty blocks). 

Riving half-bufhel from fhort ends, when 
Ettle (awing is wanted, 4 s. a load. 

Riving fmall billet, id. a fcore. 

Riving plaiftering laths, Gd. a bundle. 

Tolerably good white-thorn layer, at 4J. a 
thoufand. 

Oaken layer, three or four years old, to lay 
into hedges, u. a hundred. 

Gathering haws, id. abufhel. 

Gathering acorns, is. a bufhel. 

Gathering alh keys, Gd. a bufhel, heaped 
and preffed down *. 

Double-digging two fpits and a crumb, ij. 
a fquare rod (of feven yards). 

. Price of furze feed, 1 5 d a pound. 

* Thefe prices vary of courfe with the plenty or fcar- 
city of the different articles in a given year. The above 
are low prices. 

Making 
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Making a new fix-foot ditch, planting quick, 
and letting a hedge, is. and beer, or 14 d. a 
rod (of feven yards). 

Re-making an old ditch, fcouring, facing* 
backing, and fetting a hedge, 7 d. to lod. and 
beer. 

Cutting thorns, is. a waggon load. 

Backing and hedging, 5 d. a rod. 

Backing without hedging, 3d. a rod. 

Grubbing up hedges and borders, 6d. to is. 
a rod and the “ fmall firing,” that is, the chips 
and fmaller roots. See p. 112, 

V. HUSBANDRY. 

1. Yearly servants. 

Yearly wages of a head man, 8/. to 10I. 

Yearly wages of a fecond man, 4 1 . to 6/. 
Yearly wages of a harrow boy, 40 s. 

Yearly wages of a woman, 3/. to 3I. 3s. 

Yearly wages of a girl, 30J. to 40 s. 

2. Day labourers. 

Day wages of a common man*, in winter, 
ij. and beer. 

Day wages of a common man, in fummer, 
is. id. and beer. 

* A teamer man is allowed it. a week extra, for 
" horfe money.” ' v 

Harveft 1 
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Harveft wages, 35.1. to 40J. and board du-, 
ping harveft, whether it be ftiort or long. 

Day wages of a woman, 6d. and beer, and ip 
harveft alfo board. 

3. Road Team-work. 

Five horfes, one man and waggon, ias. a 
day*. 

Teamerman’s road allowance, 6 d. a day’s 
journey. 

4. Soil process. 

Plowing, — whether it be breaking up a fal- 
low or ftirring it, 2 ;. 6d. an acre for man and 
horfes. 

Seed-plowing (efpecially for wheat in nar- 
row ridges) leldom done by the acre, 

5. Manure process. 

Calling marl, 3 ^. to 6d. a loadf. 

* Infhtncc of four horfes one man and two waggons ir> 
hay time, for yj. 6 d. a day. 

t One individual gives 4 d. inleifure-timcs, and 6 d. in 
tornep-hoing, a load for calling; befides the uncallow- 
ing, wliich he pays for extra by the <£ay. One man and 
big boy fill twelve loads a day ; the team (five horfes one 
man) carrying that number a Ihort dillance. Total ex- 
pence about 1 8 d. a load. 

Another gives 3 d. to 4 d. for calling (beTides uncal- 
lowing). A team carries fix loads about half a mile. — 
One man fills bv the day. 
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Filling marl, id. a load.. 

Spreading marl, yd. to it. an acre. 

" Outholling” (fcouring out the rich mould 
from the bottoms of ditches), id. to id. a rod 
(of feven yards). 

** Turning up borders,” (that is, digging 
up the topfoil,, and laying it in a ridge with the 
grafs-fide downward) id. a rod, for a yard 
wide, if free from roots or other obftructions. 
Filling mould* — generally done by the day. 
Turning up muck in the yard, — by the lump. 
Turning muck heaps, id. a load; . 

Filling muck, id. a load. 

Spreading muck, 8 d. to lod. an acre. 

6 . Seed process. 

Wheat, generally fown by the day. 

Barley, &c. id. an acre. 

T urneps, id. an acre. 

Clover and ray-grafs (mixed)j id. an acre. 

7. Veoetating process. 

Hoing turneps, — firft hoing, js. 6d. to 4*. 
— fecond hoing, is. to is. 6d.—t he two 
hoings, 6s. an acre, and beer. 

Weeding, 6d. and beer; or 6d. to §s. anacre. 
Stonepicking, id. an acre. 

8. Har- 
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8. Harvest process. 

Mowing clover and ray grafs, is. to i8i. art 
acre, and beer. 

Mowing grafs, 1 8 d. to i\d. an acre, and beer. 

Sweeping broken grafs In paftures, &c. 
about t/. an acre; 

Reaping wheat, 5 to 6 or ys. an acre. 

Mowing barley, &c. is. an acre. 

Dragraking, id. an acre. 

Thatching ricks, %d. a fquare ; or more 
commonly 6 d. a yard, in length, for both fides, 
whether the roof be deep or {hallow; 

9. Barn labour. 

Thralhing wheat, about is. a coomb, and 
beer. ' 1 

Thralhing barley, oats, and buck, 6 d. to 8 d. 
a coomb, and beer. 

Thralhing peas, yd. a coomb, and beer. 

Thralhing clover feed, 6 s. a bulhel. 

Sifting cleaned corn, id. a coomb. 

Skreening and putting up fuch corn, 6 d. a. 
laft. 

Cutting chaff, \%d. to lod. afeore ; or lid. 
a day and board ! (the machine in ufe a bad 
one . ) 

10 . Markets. 
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io. Markets. 

The Norfolk bulhel, eight and a quarter 
gallons. 

Eighteen Hone a coomb, of four bufhels, is 
efteemed a good weight for wheat: twenty 
ftone has been produced ; that is, fixtythree to 
fewenty pounds a bufhel, of eight and a quar- 
ter gallons; or about fixtyone to fixtyeight 
Winchefter. 

ii. Grassland. 

Agiftment price for the fummer ; namely, 
from Mayday to Michaelmas ; in marihes or 
grazing ground, at head keep ; — 

For two-year-olds and fmall Scotch cat- 
tle, jor. to 35 s. 

For yearlings, i8r. to air. 

Agiftment price for the fummer > in mea- 
dows, or at fecond graft; — 

For two-year-olds, i8r. to 2o.f. 

For yearlings, ioj. to 12s. 

Agiftment price, by the week, in fummer ; 
For bullocks, at head graft, 2 s. 

For fheep, at head graft, ^d. 

* Agiftment 

/ 
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Agiftment price, by the week, after Ml- 
, chaelmas} 

For fatting cattle, at head, is. 

For two-year-olds, dry cows, &c. at fe* 

■ ' . cond grafs, is. 

For yearlings, at fecond grafs, 8 d. 

For fheep, id. . "■ 

Cutting open drains in moory meadows, 
three feet wide, id. to $d. a rod (of fevert 
- yards), and -bfef. ^ •, 

Scouring fueh drams annually, 2 halfpenny 

4 rod; ~ 

Scouring main drains (five or fix feet wide)’ 
annually, id. a rod. 

Souring main drains the fecond year, id* 2 

tod. V. . * \ * 

Scoiiring main drains the third ye%, 3 d. $ 

_ a * v f . / . J ' 


J. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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